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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Of the following Tracts, the three first 
were published without ihe name of the 
author, at the times of their respective dates. 
In thus uniting them with his later pieces^ 
his chief object is to recal the public atten- 
tion to the awful subject which they profess 
to discuss, and, if possible, to impress upon 
others, tho^e convictions which the occur- 
rences of the last eighteen years have produ- 
ced and confirmed in his own mind. How 
far his statements and reasonings have been 
justified by subsequent events, the present 
fitateof Europe in general, and of this country 
in particular, may sufficiently shew. But 
whatever reception this volume may meet 
with, the author has thought proper to avow 
all that he has at any time written on this 
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subject, and to commit it, as far as in his 
power, to future times, as an appeal 
against the promoters of a wak, as unjust 
in its principle, as it has been sanguinary 
in its progress, and calamitous in its 
result. 



Jtterton, I2,th October, 1810. 
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Origia9illy4irefixed to the Remarks on the Pro^ 
posals made Uf Great Britain for opening 
Negotiations for Peace in the Year 1807* 



That the exercise of private judgment, and 
the privilege of expressing that judgment on 
public men and public measures, are inseparable 
from the nature, and indispensable to the conti* 
nuance of our free constitution, few persons will 
be found hardy enough to deny. Without the 
exercise of this right, we should, as Britons, 
have nothlA^ ^s> coatend for, and might be pro- 
perly classed with the most oppressed vassals on 
tl>e continent, under either their former or their 
present rulers. If this be the *fact, it will fol- 
low, as an unavoidable consequence, that the 
mose critical and hazardous the situation of the 
country is, the more necessary is it that such a 
right should be freely and fearlessly exercised. 
To what purpose would it be th^t the people 
shopld enjoy such a privilege, a privil^e not 
granted to them, but retained by them in the ve^ 
ry principle of their politiod union, and never 
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relinquished even In the worst of times, If, at 
the very season when the use of It Is of the most 
vital Importance, its exercise should be discoun- 
tenanced, or Its existence denied ? So far, how- 
' ever, is this from being admissible, t||iit the ne^ 
cessity of the public attention Increases wkh the 
Increase of the public dangers ; and that inanifes- 
tation of opinion which in times of security and 
repose may be a .matter of indifference, be- 
comes, in situations ^ of hazard, a matter of 
duty. 

It ought, however, to be fully understood, tltat 
notwithstanding'the people may differ In opinion 
as to the nature or expediency of a war, yet, in 
all measures that are calculated for the defence 
of the country and the effectual carrying on of 
that war, they must cheerfully and unanimously 
concur. But although this be our first and most 
indispensable duty. It Is not the whole of our du- 
ty. To presume It to be so, would be to reduce 
mankind to the level of brutes, that know no ter- 
mination of their violence but In their mutual de- 
struction. War, amongst civilized nations, can 
only be justified when it becomes the sole means 
of providing for the general safety, and of secur- 
ing a just and honourable peace. At ivhat period 
the opportunity of accomplishing this may occur, 
is a question on which tjie sovereign is to decide ; 
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but upon which the people, as on all other subjects 
of goverQment, have a right to express their opi- 
nion. On this point considerate persons may 
differ, not only according to their different ta- 
lents, temper, and interests, but according to the 
different degree of information which they may 
have been able to obtain ; and hence it must hap- 
pen, that discussions on the subject of peace are 
the continual concomitants of a state of war- 
fare. 

Such appear to be the sacred rights to which, 
as subjects of a free state and a limited monar- 
chy, we are indisputably entitled, and such the 
precautions and boundaries within whicU the ex- 
ercise of that Tight ought to be confined. This 
hoYT^ver opens a field suflficiently large for the 
exercise of tlie i^T^^test talents. In contemplat- 
ing the history of past ages, we are attracted by 
the feelings common to all our kind. Man, in 
every situation and at every period, is, to man, 
an interesting objeij^ of inquiry. But in the 
events of the present day, we feel a much deep- 
er coflcern. The objects of the past and of the 
present times are no more to be compared to each 
other in point of imports^nce, than the exhibi- 
tions of the theatre, are to the business of real 
life, or the contemplation of a gallery of por- 
tuits, to the intercourse of our family and 



friends. On the ardour with which the people 
engage in these subjects, and on the assiduity 
with which they obtain information and dissemi- 
nate just ideas respecting them, depend, in an 
eminent degree, the honour, the credit, and the 
welfare of the country. It is the great result of 
this aggregate of sentiment that, in a free state, 
forms the character of a nation. It is by this that 
the conduct, not only of subordinate ministers, 
but of the sovereign himself, must be ultimately 
decided upon, and according as this result is 
correct and enlightened,' or inaccurs^e and de- 
based, the people may be said to be wise or 
foolish, virtuous or wicked. This is that ion- 
science of a nation, of which every individual 
forms a part, but which can only be manifested 
in its general effects. If, in private lift, it be 
the first duty of every person to obtain just no- 
tions of his moral conduct, it is no less the duty 
of a nation to erect and establish for itself such a 
standard, as may enable it to conduct its con- 
cerns in a manner consistctit, at the same time, 
with its own honour and interests, and with the 
rights of other independent states. To assert 
that no such independent rights exist, is not on- 
ly to abrogate that immense code of positive and 
written law, which has been universally assented 
to by civilized states, and is acted upon in all 
conntries, as an important brandbi of municipal 
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law, but to libel human ufiiure itself. If not a 
line of that code had ever been committed to 
. writing, these rights would equally have exist- 
ed. It is upon these principles alone, which 
have been so accurately investigated and so well 
understood, that human society can be maintain- 
ed ; and they who labour to overthrow them, 
jYouId, if they could succeed in their blind and 
guilty efforts, only reduce the human race to an 
absolute despotism on the one hand, or to inter- 
minable anarchy and war on the other. 



The love of our country, and a perfect devo- 
tion to its interests, are sentiments which every 
subject ought to feel ; but the affections, it is 
said, are not voluntary, and in order to be loved 
and ^aeemed, a country must be .virtuous and 
respectable. TUcr« may be hordes of banditti, 
and combinations of piratesi, who may act toge- 
ther from the impulse of a common interest and 
a common danger ; but esteem is a virtuous sen* 
timent, and can only be felt towards that which 
is itself estimable. Degrade and debase the coun- 
try, and the very sentiment of patriotism is in 
danger of being extinguished ; not by the fault 
of the -peoplei but by the misconduct of their 
rulers^ 

^ No more tby couptry i but an impious crew 
"' Qf meo ^ompiiiog to uphold their state 
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** By worse than hostile deeds ; Violating the ends 
" For which our country is' a name so dear;*' 

Milton. 

Let it, however, be remembered, that no mis- 
conduct in the rulers, or perversity in the peo- 
ple, can release a good subject from the obliga- 
tions which he owes to the country which has 
given him birth. Like the attachment of a child*, 
to his parents, the bond is indissoluble. But if 
this be a rule of universal import, witjh how much 
greater force does it apply to this country, where 
there is more virtue for us to honour, more ta- 
lent to admire, more freedom to preserve, and 
more individual happiness to defend, than in 
any other nation upon earth. In proportion, 
therefore, to the dangers with which she is sur- 
rounded, and 'to the errors, or the crimes, in 
which she is involved, will be the ejBTorts which 
every real friend to his country ought to make, 
to relieve her from her state of degradation, 
and to restore her to rectitude, to honour, and 
prosperity. In the performance of this severe 
but indispensable task, he will frequently have 
to assume a tone of harshness and reproof, and 
when imminent destruction seems to await her, 
will warn her even by threats and denunciations 
from the dangerous precipice. How liable this 
conduct is to be mistaken, or misrepresented, as 
the effect of a petverse and unfriendly disposi- 
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tfon, it is easy to perceive ; nor are the present 
times without instances of Imen of the highest en- 
dowments, and best intentions, having fallen a 
sacrifice to such unfounded imputations. To 
flatter the prejudices, foment the pride, and en- 
courage or excuse the crimes of a people, is the 
surest way to obtain their favour ; but to weigh 
their conduct, aad estimate their character in an 
impartial scale, to point out their faults, and 
banish those delusions in which they delight, is 
always an invidious, and frequently a dangerous 
task. In all ages, the rage of popular violence 
has been principally directed against the best 
friends and benefactors of mankind. Yet, 
shall it be said that the awful admonitions with 
which both sacred and profane history abound, 
and wbicb were intended to wan? a people of 
the calamities whicli Impended over them, if 
they persisted in an idolatrous, immoral, or er- 
roneous course of conduct, were the result of 
animosity, resentment, or ill-will ? Is the man 
who points out the consequences of such an ob- 
stinate perseverance, to be considered as an ene- 
my to his countrymen ? or is not that character 
more justly applied to those, who treat as ro- 
mantic and exploded those maxims of justice 
and honour, which it has been the boast of Eng- 
laud to have so long maintained. 
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The lame considerations which tetid to shew 
the reason why an individual may occasionally- 
address his countrymen in the language t>f ani« 
madversion and reproof, may serve also to ex- 
plain another circumstance which frequently 
subjects him to still greater odium. Can it be' 
allowable, it may be asked, that any person shall 
point out the errors or the faults of his own coun- 
try and its rulers, and pass over without still 
greater reprobation the misconduct of other na» 
tions with which she is at enmity ; the crimen 
ef whose people and whose jgovemments are of 
the deepest dye ? — The answer is, that it is al* 
towable ; and for this very reasCb: that our coun* 
try has a claiflflr upon owr services which a foreign 
couYrtry has not. The one bears a near resem- 
Idance to that self-examination, without whi<jh 
the sense of morals in in<dlifidual character wo«ld 
soofi be lost; thm other is the censuring of a 
stranger, of whose motives we can only impei^ 
fectly judge, and for whose conduet we are not 
accountable. But it may be 9aid that virtue and 
vice admit of degrees, and that however we may 
ourselves have erred,' it may be proper to shew 
that the guilt of other nations ha('far exceeded 
our own. To what ^rpose ? Will the crimes 
of otkecs ife an> apology for ours ^fatid is it desir- 
able that we should diminish the sense of our 
own misconduct by comparing it with the more 
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enormous offences of others ? This, however, m 
the falflhion of the present day. If any one should 
sugge»t) 4hat some particular measure oC por go- 
vernment is of an unjustifiable or a doubtful na< 
ture, he is told in reply, to look at the conduct 
of our enemies. The atrocities that have unhap« 
pify been perpetrated in other countriesi are con- 
tinually recalled to sight;- and the tyranny and 
crimes of their present rulers, and the debase* 
ment and subjugation of the people, serve at the 
same time to gratify malignity and to justify 
abuse. Not content with this, we are daily im* 
posed upon by many of those who have obtained 
an influence over the public mind, by the gross- 
est falsehoods, and the most absurd exaggera- 
tions. And, after all, what is the inference that 
we are Q^lled upbt^to derive from these repre- 
sentations ? I^ it^hat 'we ou^ht to Convert them 
kt6 lessons of utility ? That IF such be the 
dreadfi!il consequences of slavery, we should be 
doubly watchful in the preservation of our own 
liberties from the encroachments of arbitrary 
power? That if the treachery, the cruelty, and 
the iilj^tice of our enemies, have excited the 
detestati6n of mankind, we should set an example 
of magnanimity, of lenity, of fidelity, in all our 
transactions^ which should place us at44i4f gi^eat- 
^t possible distance from those whose miscon- 
duct we so justly reprobate and abhor ^* Is this, 
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in fact, the use that is attempted to be made of 
them ? or is there not, on the contrary, too much 
reason to apprehend, that the enormities of 
others are only dwelt upon as a pattern and a 
justi^cation of our own ? That the commission 
of certain crimes, on the part of our enemies, 
may be supposed to render it necessary that si- 
milar crimes should be committed by ourselves ? 
And that as long asf we have not plunged into 
those depths of guilt and depravity which we 
presume our neighbours to have done, we may 
congratulate ourselves on our superiority, and 
boldly challenge the favour of heaven ? 

In arraigning our own misconduct there is 
but little reason to fear that we shall treat our- 
selves with too much severity; but in pointipg 
out the errors and the crimes of others, there, are 
some grounds to apprehend that the feelings of 
hostility may warp our judgments, and disqua- 
lify us from forming an impartial decision. In 
speaking of other governments, our praise or 
our censure is too often distributed, not according 
to their positive deserts, but according to the at- 
tachment or enmity which they manifest towards 
ourselves* It may perhaps be said, that it is ne- 
cessfuy tn^^keep up the spirit of our^ naval and 
military defenders, by frequent representations 
of thj^'misconduct and the guilt of our enemies ; 
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and that even if these be exaggerated, it is one of 
those pious frauds which are justified by the cir- 
cumstances of the times, and the necestity of 
providing for our own defence* Is it then re- 
quisite thatjn order to excite the courage of ot|r 
countrymen we must inspire them with the feel- 
ings of animosity and revenge. Have they not a 
sufficient motive to call forth all the powers, 
both of their mind and body, in the reflection 
that they are defending their sovereign, their 
freedom, and their country ? The abhorrence 
of guilt, in itself so laudable, is of all passions 
the most liable to be carried to excess, and to be* 
come the unsuspected pretext of crimes yet more 
enormous. If, however, it should still be thought 
necessary to display before the British public the 
abominations of France, there are those who find 
it too consistent wiiii tlxe ^.ratification of their 
passions, and too conducive to their profit, to 
suffer us to grow languid for want of their exer- 
tions. But the more impartial observer, whilst 
he condemns the excesses of others, will not fail 
to inquire into the circumstances that have 
given rise to them ; and the professed advocate for 
peace will scarcely be expected to counteract his 
own purpose, by expatiating on the causes^of dis- 
sension, and seeking for new and problematical 
reasons of alienation and ill- wilL ^ 
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In addition to these observations, it may be fur- 
tker necessary to remark, that although our 
countiy has the first claim to our affections and 
our services, this ought by no means to prevent 
us from regardingwithsentimentsof justice, and 
o£ friendship, the rest of mankind. Even the 
feelings of hostility against our avo^v^ed enemies 
should be only of a temporary nature, to be dig* 
carded from our bosoms whenever we amy be en* 
abled to induce them to a reconciliation. True 
patriotism is a wise and enlightened sentiodwt,, 
which leads us to promote the welfare of our 
country by just and allowable means ; but that 
factitious feeling which prompts us to obtain ad* 
vantages by acts of injustice and oppression, is 
not patriotism ; but the worst extreme of par- 
tiality. Can the man who has divested himself, 
in a great degree, of that selfishness which is al« 
most a part of hU nature, be expected to feel for 
the community that unjust preference which he 
has learnt to relinquish for himself? or will not, 
on the contrary, his feelings and his habits be 
uniform ? and will he not be disposed to weigh 
with fairness and impartiality the different claims 
of all those who come within the sphere of jus 
influence? Whilst he is just to his family and 
his friends, shall he, for their sakes, be unjjust 
to his country ? or whilst he is just to bis ccfun- 
try, shall he be unjust to the rest of the world ? 
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T6 sup{>ose so, is to suppose that he acts upon 
two opposite principles, and that ¥rhen he ar- 
rives at a certain point, his virtue recoiVft upon 
itself, and becomes the rery reverse of what it 

was before- 



The truth is^ that a patriot must be a virtuous 
man ; and a virtuous man will not commit, or 
encourage injusti<^, for the sake either of him- 
self or others. Aft€r having participated his 
afiections with those around him, be will be anxi- 
ous to promote their interests ; but he will pro- 
mote them in the same manner only as he would 
his own. School'd to the restraint of hif own 
passions, he will not flatter and inflame tttose of 
tke populace. In acting for hts country, he will 
seek for no advantages, but such as under similar 
circumstances he would endeavour to obtain for 
hinnself. If, in the one case, he vrould not way- 
lay and rob art unsruspecting neighbour, in the 
other, he would not enrich his country by pi- 
racy, violence, and spoil. In this he would do, 
not only what is abstractedly right, but what is 
truly and ultimately for the real interest of his 
coi}ntry. This globe is a society of states ; and 
nations as well as individuals hiwe each their pe- 
culiar character. To grasp at temporary advan- 
tages, to oppress a weaker, orcrrcfumventan in- 
cautioM neighbour, may freqtientty, in private 
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life, be attended with success; and states and 
nations may, in like manner, seem, for a while, 
by a similar conduct, to promote their prosperi- 
ty. But the foundation is unsound, and the edi- 
fice of their greatness is built on sand. By the 
system of Providence, and the constitution of 
human affairs, a continual barrier is forming 
against such unjust aggressions; which are coun- 
teracted by the influence of public opinion, the 
distrust and resentment of surrounding states, 
and a thousand unforeseen circumstances, that 
either frustrate the expected advantage, or reta- 
liate its injustice ; and not unfrequently subject 
the aggressor to the very evils intended to be in- 
flicted on others. It is, therefore, only by strict- 
ly conforming to the eternal principles of right 
and justice, that we can consult either our own 
honour or our own interest ; and to desert these 
principles when a particular occasion puts them 
to the test, is to exclude ourselves, by our own 
act, from the pale of civilized society, and to 
render ourselves, as it were, outlaws to the rest 
of the world. , 



Such appear to be the positive and relative du* 
ties of the subjects of a free state ; but if they 
who obey be accountable, both to themselves and 
the public, for the propriety of their conduct^ 
they who are intrusted with the executive pow- 
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er of Estate have a still more weighty task im^ 
posed upon them. In claiming from the people 
a general assent to their measures, and a perfect 
unanimity of support, they must take care that 
such measures are consistent with the acknow- 
ledged laws of universal justice, and are not 
subversive of those first principles of morals 
which are antecedent to every other law of so* 
ciety. As man to man, there are certain duties 
incumbent on us, the violation of which Ho pre* 
text of political necessity, or national hostility, 
can justify. To inculcate upon the people ideas 
of a contrary tendency, and to weaken their faith 
in the existence of political virtue, is not less 
impolitic than it is erroneous. That govern- 
ments, as well, as individuals, are actuated only 
by se\&sK motives, and that the professions 
which they are contuiually making of vcraoity^ 
fidelity, honour, and frankness, are merely a 
cloak for their criminal views, are sentiments 
which it is thought a mark of penetration to, have 
discovered, and a proof of sincerity to avow. 
But whatever may be thought of the sagacity of 
such politicians, to act upon the conviction of 
such sentiments is dangerous. God has not 
abandoned his creation ;/ nor are the commpn 
feelings of human i nature wholly extinguished 
amongst mankind. If there be depravity, thei-e 
is yetintegrity : If there be oppression, there is 
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yet sympathy : If there be baseness, theye is yet 
honour: If there be treachery, violence, and ra- 
pine, there are still the inexthiguishable feelings 
of virtuous indignation and generous contempt; 
and they who direct their conduct either in pub* 
Uc or private life with a total disregard to these 
truths will, whatever may be their temporary 
success, incur upon the whole, not only disap- 
pointment, but disgrace* 

That the sentimeots here attempted to be en- 
forced, will not be likely so meet with general 
assent, I can readily conceive. There are some 
at pnesent, who boldly deny the existence of any 
duties or rights between independent states. 
There are others, who whilst they admit that 
such relaiions subsist and have been acted upon, 
conceive that they arc not of indispensable obli- 
gation ; but that k i« allowable to deviate from 
them in cases in which our safety or our interest 
IS involved ; and that as these cases are subject 
to no positi^vie rule, they must be decided and 
acted Qpan according to ciroumstanees j or in 
other words, at the absolute will of the party con* 
cerned. To the former of these, I. have nothing 
to say. Their error, I fear, is not in their judg- 
ment only. But to the latter I am ready to allow 
that the duties of human beings, both in their 
collective md individual capacities, are of a re^ 
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lative kind ; and that precepts of absolute import 
must frequently be modified by various circum- 
stances which either render their application vrhol- 
ly impracticable, or, if practicable, defeat their 
proper result. The general rule is, Thou shalt 
do no niiirderj but this is not to prevent me from 
defending myself to extremities against any one 
by whom I may be unjustly attacked. The 
breach of moral obligation is by my enemy^ and 
not by me. But although the right of self-de- 
fence must be fully admitted, yet it is not a right 
of an undefined or uncertain nature, as is too of- 
ten erroneously supposed, but is confined to si- 
tuations of immediate danger, when defence and 
attack become convertible terms; and cannot, 
without a total breach of moral obligation, be ex- 
tended to remote probabilities, which are to be 
guarded against or counteracted by wise and pru^ 
* dent precautions, and not by becoming ourselves 
the offenders, and perpetrating the very crime, 
the intention of which we impute to others. If 
this were not the case, the greatest cruelties and 
enormities that ever were committed by tyrants 
and oppressors against either states or individu- 
als, might be perfectly justified ; for what dan- 
ger is so remote, what circumstance so trivial, as 
not to be a cause of alarm to a tyrannical, a suspi- 
cious, or a cowardly mind ? But the right of 

•elf-defence is a right of strict construction, and 
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as sucb it is considered by the good sense of our 
English law ; which adsuts of no palliatives of si 
crime, from remote and contingent apprehensi- 
ons, but requires that the peril should be immi- 
nent, and even unavoidable by any other means 
of defence ; and if this were not the case, the law 
would be of no more use in the one instance, 
than the rule of moral conduct would be in the 
other. 

It must also be observed, that even these con- 
siderations, instead of invalidating the general 
rule that unconditionally prohibits injustice and 
oppression, prove only the greater necessity of 
its further application. Those circumstances 4by 
whicb we ar« compelled to resort to measures, 
which, although not abstractedly justifiable, are 
perfectly so in the situation in which we are in- 
voluntarily placed, can only, for the most part, 
arise from the errors, the injustice, or the crimes 
of others. But the rule is of general applica- 
tion. It is as imperative upon my enemy as up- 
on myself ; and if he had not violated it, I should 
not have been compelled to do so. Thus the 
perpetration of one criminal act frequently gives 
rise to a long train of unhappy circumstances, 
which, if not always criminal in themselves (as, 
from the violent feelings and passions of man- 
kind they generally are) serve to enhance the 
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guilt of the original deviation,, and at the same 
time to demonstrate in the strongeat light the 
universal necessity of a strict and inviolable ad- 
herence to the general rule. 

It may however perhaps, be said, that human 
nature is, at the best, imperfect, and that not* 
withstanding ail our efforts, vice and misconduct 
will frequently and indeed inevitably occur; 
but this, it is to be observed, is to be lamented, 
and not to be vindicated ; to be branded, and not 
excused. Would these evils b^ likely to be di- 
minished by reducing our standard of moral rec- 
titude to a lower level ? or is it not, on the con- 
trary, only by preserving the moral principle 
pure and unsullied, that we can hope to prevent 
the total degradation and ruin of the human 
race ? To deviate in practice from these dictates 
of eternal obligation, is highly culpable : but to 
admit of, and sanction such deviation in theory, 
is infinitely more so. The one is a guilty ac- 
tion;' the other establishes a rule of guilt j and 
recommends it to practice in all future times. 
Whatever enormities may have been committed 
by the leaders of armies, and the conquerors of 
mankind, they are often less culpable than those 
who have recorded their exploits. In the agi- 
tation of all the most violent passions of our na- 
ture, in the conflict of hope and of fear, of glo- 
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ry and of shame, of self-preservation, of animo- 
sity and of revenge, atrocities have been trans- 
acted over which our humiliated sense of humaa 
imperfection would gladly 'throw a veil. But 
when the narrator of these transactions, instead 
of marking them with his indignation, recom- 
mends them to our notice and our imitation, as 
the usual and allowable course of conduct on si- 
milar occasions ; when the statesman founds his 
measures, not upon the primitive maxims of jus- 
tice and rectitude, but on the imitation of other 
states, whose enormities and whose guilt are uni- 
versally acknowledged ; when the moralist de- 
scends from his dignified eminence into the vul- 
gar crowd, and Towers his standard to accommo- 
date it with more accuracy to the level of the 
present day, an inroad is then prepared for eve- 
ry species of depravity and every kind of abuse. 
That guilt which was before incidental only, h 
then reduced to a system, and mankind become 
unjust upon principle, cruel and revengeful by 
common assent, and wicked by rule. In this 
situation the diffusion of the public sentiment is 
like the spreading of a pestilence ; the freedom 
of the press, instead of being an advantage, be- 
comes a curse to a country ; and they who. pre* 
tend to be the instructors become the corrupters 
of mankind. That the united efforts of all the 
friends of virtue can ever succeed in banishing 
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vice and error from the face of the earth, it would 
be preposterous to suppose ; but the operation 
of moral causes on the character and situation of 
imankiad, is, even, yet, but imperfectly known. 
To what a degree of depravity nations may fall, 
we have had but too many instances. To what 
heights of moral and intellectual excellence they 
may rise, we have had fewer examples ; but nei- 
ther the one nor the other is to be considered as 
the utmost extreme of which our nature is capa- 
ble. We know, however, enough to enable us 
to distinguish light from darkness ; and if, by 
the constant assertion and defence of the eternal 
rules of justice and morality, we cannot establish 
a Heaven upon earthy we may, at least, prevent 
that earth from becoming a Pandemonium. 
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THOUGHTS, Sec. 



1 HE events of the present times seem calcu- 
lated to shew the weakness of human foresight. 
More fortunate than other nations, it has been 
our lot to regard the extraordinary changes that 
have taken place on the continent rather as oc- 
currences that amused our curiosity, than as sub- 
jects in which we were deeply interested. Re- 
cent circumstances have brought the business 
home to ourselves. No sooner have we inter- 
fered in foreign dissensions than we begin to par- 
take of their unhappy effects ; our very prospe- 
rity becomes our misfortune, for in proportion as 
our concerns are more widely extended, we are 
more vulnerable than any other nation. The 
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ruin is already begun. The commercial world 
shakes to its centre — Is it yet possible to abate 
the shock or restore its equipoise ? 

It cannot surely be forgotten with what self- 
complacency we have for some time past dwelt 
upon the splendid pictures of national felicity 
which have been so industriously held up before 
us. Alas ! we little thought the scene was so 
quickly to change, and that the voice of exulta- 
tion was only a prelude to the deep requiem of 
national ruin. The cup of prosperity, like that 
of Tantalus, was, it seems, filled too high, and 
is now emptying itself even to the very dregs. 

That our prosperity was fallacious is now too 
apparent, but whether it was necessarily and un- 
avoidably so, is yet to be considered. Those who 
have attributed it to the talents and virtues of a 
single man, would do well to consider whether 
he who reared the building, would not have 
known of what materials it was composed, and 
have sheltered it from those rude blasts and hos- 
tile shocks which it was ill able to bear^^Slight 
as was the superstructure, the foundation was 
strong, and with proper precautions there is little 
doubt but the whole might yet have courted the 
applause of our countrymen, and been the ad- 
miration of foreign nations. An extensive manu- 
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facture of almost every article of human accom* 
modation ; an unlimited command of markets ; 
an unembarrassed intercourse with all our foreign 
possessions, were the real and substantial advan- 
tages we enjoyed. Public and individual pros* 
perity gave rise to public and individual confi- 
dence. Money diminished in its value. The 
legal rate of interest could in few instances be 
obtained. Paper was preferable to gold ; and 
the presumption of responsibility was itself a 
capital. 

In accounting for the unfortunate reverse 
which we now experience, it is not difficult, in 
the first place, to perceive that our present mis- 
fortunes originate from certain pre-disposing 
causes in our commercial situation, operated up- 
on by certain external events. The commerce 
of the country, conducted as it has been for ma- 
ny years past, might have been conducted for 
many years to come. On the other hand, had the 
trade of the country been confined to a less com- 
pass, or the sign of credit been more substantial 
than paper, we might possibly have taken a part in 
the dissensions of the continent without its pro- 
ducing such unhappy consequences to ourselves. 
To the concurrence of these circumstances we are 
to. attribute the evils we now feel. The materials 
that compose our prosperity, though undoubt- 
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edly of a very precarious and jnflaminable nature, 
had long existed, and might with due care have 
been preserved to an indefinite period, but no 
sooner did we kindle the torch of war, than its 
first spark dissipated them in air. 

Public misfortunes are sometimes traced to 
their causes with difficulty; but in the present in- 
stance their origin is too apparent to be over- 
looked by the most incurious observer. ' An ef- 
fect extending as generally as the British empire 
must have as general a cause. Private miscon- 
duct may have increased, but has not occasioned 
the evil. A nearer attention to particular facts 
will not only evince the truth of the foregoing 
observations, but will enable us to trace step by 
step, the progress of the present calamity. 

Ever since the acknowledgment of the inde- 
pendence of America, which was dreaded long 
before it took place, as an event that was to be 
the ruin of the commerce and manufactures of 
Great Britain ; that commerce, and those manu- 
factures, have been gradually and steadily in- 
creasing. A trade has been opened with America 
herself, now she is free, which, whilst she re- 
mained subjected to us, we should probably never 
have enjoyed. The productions of our West 
Indian possessions have been conveyed to this 



country with a regularity, interrupted only by 
the partial disadvantages of unfavourable sea- 
sons, or the inevitable dangers of navigation. 
The trade to Africa has been carried on for a 
few years past, with an avidity naturally arising 
in the minds of mercantile men, from the ap- 
prehensions that it would not long be suffered to 
continue ; and with advantages ' resulting from 
the very restrictions which they contended would 
be its destruction. The manufactures of this 
country have in the mean time found a market 
directly or indirectly in almost every part of the 
world. The superior excellence of the articles, 
and the extent of the sale, have operated with 
an action apd redaction that have given the 
British manufacturer a decided advantage over 
every competitor. 

The medium by which this extensive trade has 
been conducted is paper credit; amediumi which 
alone is equal to the emergencies of so quick and 
. so remote an intercourse. The simple barter of 
commodities is the first stage of commercial deal* 
ing. The interchange of mercantile articles for 
a sign of valtie generally allowed and understood, 
as specie, is the second. But that which has fa«^ 
cilitated the intercourse between remote parts, 
aftd given life and energy to trade, is the substitu- 
tion of paper credit to the actual and substantial 
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del ivery of money or commodities. Were trade 
restricted to the latter, the necessary articles of 
return might not always be at hand, or if ready, 
might not suit the purposes of the dealers. Were 
it bounded by the actual quantity of circulating 
specie, it must be confined to very narrow limits 
indeed. But a bill of exchange is a mode of 
payment of all others the most applicable to the 
purposes of commerce, and as the extent of cre- 
dit must generally keep pace with the extent of 
trade, it . is a medium of intercourse which may 
be presumed to be always equal to the object 
which it is intended to answer. 



For some time past, and particularly of late 
years, the trade of this country has been mostly 
conducted through this channel. If a British 
cargo be sold in foreign parts, the amount is gp- 
neraliy returned in bills on London. If a fo- 
reign cargo be sent to Great Britain, bills are 
drawn on London for the amount. If an Afri- 
can merchant dispose of his slaves in the West 
Indies, the same mode of payment is adopted* 
In short, scarcely a transaction now takes place 
in the mercantile world but it produces a bill of 
exi:hange ; and these bills are drawn payable at 
various dates, according to the nature of the 
trade, or the positive stipulation of the parties^ 
frequently at two or three months ; not seldom 
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kt six, nine, or twelve months ; and in the Af* 
rican trade, bills are often drawn, payable at the 
end of one, two, and even three years. 

Let us for a moment consider the principle 
on which this extension of credit is founded. A 
cargo of goods is sent to be disposed of at a fo- 
reign market ; the price is agreed upon, and the 
only question that remains is, as to the time and 
mode of payment. The purchaser observes, that 
before payment be made, he ought to have time 
allowed him to convert the whole, or at least a 
considerable part of the goods into money ; a^d 
that without this indulgence, his immediate ca- 
pital will not allow him to purchase so large an 
amount. The seller, though desirous that the 
buyer should take his cargo, objects that he can- 
not either remain himself, or detain his ship and 
crew at a considerable expense, till the time the 
purchaser proposes to pay. In this difficulty a 
method is devised which perfectly reconciles the 
views of each of the parties. The purchaser, cal- 
culating at what time he may reasonably expect 
^the returns from the re-sale of his purchase, of- 
fers to the seller an order upon some creditable 
person residing at the place to which llie seller is 
next bound, or at that of his usual dwelling, pay- 
able when he supposes he may have received suf- 
ficient from the goods in question, to replace in 
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in the hands of the person drawn upon, the 
amount of the bill. Thus the West Indian plan- 
ter, whose bills for slaves purchased by him are 
at the longest date in use, presumes, that before 
he ought to be called upon for payment, the la- 
bor of those slaves either in the whole or in part, 
should be brought to market. The seller seeing 
the necessity of the case, agrees to the proposi- 
tion, and bills are drawn for the amount accord- 
ingly. 

But, although the seller thus consents to post- 
pone the payment until a certain period, it does 
not follow that he is prevented from employing 
the capital of the cargo, which he has just dis- 
posed of, in another adventure. During the con* 
tinuance of public tranquillity trade gets into 
known and certain channels. The characters of 
mercantile men, in every part of the world, are 
duly and accurately ei^timated, and a good bill 
is as easily judged of by a well informed mer- 
chant, as a good piece^ of money. The person 
who has received payment for his commodities 
iii this form, applies his bills, or such of them 
as being within a reasonable time of payment 
are deemed negotiable, in the purchase of a fresh 
cargo, with which he again proceeds to market. 
Those at a longer date are generally called out 
into capital, by discounting ; and the aitaoiint 
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hiS^ again circulated through halftke world, long 
before the bills become due. 

To the dtiration of a system of trade of this 
kind, public tranquillity is however indispensa* 
biy necessary. The slightest apprehetisions of 
War affect it in its most vital parts, and vibrate 
through its remotest extremities ; but when the 
demon raises his iron wand, the whole fabric 
vanishes like the work of enchantment. The 
enortnous but unsubstantial capital, by which the 
productions of the, world were so expeditiously 
transferred from region to region, sinkd in a mo« 
Inent to a few hard guineas* A slip of paper 
which was yesterday worth a thousand pounds, 
is to-day of nd more tise than when it was in its 
original state. The current which had dO long 
Sowed on in one uniforiti and steady direction, 
suddenly rolls back, and overwhelms iii ruin 
those who had ventured on its surface ih the fut* 
lest confidence of safety and success. 

That sdch are the inevitable effects ot war^ 
we already know by fatal experience ; but itmay 
not be uninteresting to examine for a moment 
the precise manner in Which a war operates in 
depressing commercial credit. Though pu#* 
porting to be a mere personal security, a bill of 
exchange is unitersally received as i sigA of pr#^ 
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|>erty ; and presupposes a degree of stability m 
the drawer of it, adequate to the amouut.-^-r-' 
Whatever therefore tends to diminish the value 
of property in general, tends to diminish the 
credit of bills of exchange : for although the per-- 
sons liable may hav€i been competent to the per- 
formance of their engagements under the exist- 
ing circumstances at the time they entered into 
them, it is evident they may be rendered unable 
to fulfil them by the depreciation of their pro- 
perty in consequence of subsequent events* — 
Hence, in all cases of public commotion, a ge- 
neral impression is made unfavourable to paper 
circulation; and this is again increased beyond 
measure by observing the actual effects produc- 
ed by a war, not only on every particular branch 
or commerce, but upon almdst every different 
•pecies of property. For instance, the bills 
drawn in the West Indian islands derive their 
principal credit from the idea that the persons 
who issue them are possessed of considerable es- 
tates there ; so that in case it should be necessa- 
ry to call upon them, they will be able to dis- 
charge the amount But one of the probable 
consequences of a war is, that these islands may 
be .captured by the enemy. The actual value of 
these estates is therefore considerably diminished ; 
and the credit of the owner, and consequently 
that of his circulating bills, sinks in proportion- 



The situatioti of the manufacturer is yet more 
critical ; the enormous expense of his buildings 
and machinery, the astonishing number of work- 
men employed by him, amounting in some in« 
stances to several thousands, the constant pay* 
ment of duties,, and the purchase of raw materi- 
als, pour out his property daily, M'ith the rapi- 
dity of an immense torrent, ivhich can only be 
supplied by a perpetual and. adequate influx. 
.Of this he is deprived by the war, which closes 
the market for his commodities, or positively 
prohibits his sale. From that moment, the very 
property which he lately considered as his capi- 
tal and his riches, producing to hiyi a princely 
revenue, bedomes not only unproductive, but an 
expense and an incumbrance upon his hands. — 
Even those persons who may be supposed to be 
the most effectually sheltered from the e'ffects of 
the calamity, often feelingly partake in its conse- 
quences. Estimating his property at the value ' 
it bore a few months since, a stocic-holder may 
have entered into positive engagements, which,^ 
at that time, he conceived himself able to make 
good, but when he is called upon to fulfil them, 
he finds that by the fall of the funds he is unex- 
pectedly deprived of perhaps a fourth part of his 
capital ; and that at a season when no possible 
help is to be obtained from any other quarter. 

The value of every different species of property 
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b^lng thus inevitably reduced, the 8ign of thait 
property also sinks in the same proportion* But 
the least diminution of full and petfect cbnfi' 
deuce, is the total destruction of paper credit — 
unlike a piece of substantial coin, a bill of ex-' 
i;hange is of no value, unless it be negotiable for 
its full amount, nor is there any medium between 
the receiving it for the value it purports to bear, 
ai^d ijts absolute and final rejection. 

> Perhaps at no period was the cfommerce of 
these kingdoms so critically circumstanced, as 
at the commencement of the present war. The 
disturbances on the continent had afforded an 
opportunity of aggrandizement, which had been 
improved by the merchants and manufacturers 
of this country with equal skill and avidity. The 
popular idea that the purposes which the minis- 
ter had in view^ were incompatible with a war, 
and the apparent uniformity of his determina^ 
UqQ to avoid all interference with continental 
dissensions, gave rise to a degree of confidence, 
which had extended the trade of Great Britain 
far beyond what it had be^n at any former pe- 
riod. That confidence had even afforded an op- 
portunity for enterprise and adventure, in which 
mercantile men are perhaps of all others the most 
apt to indulge. — Hence undertakings were begun 
without s^ilDstantial capitals, and being once en- 
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gaged In, were obliged to be supported by a cir- 
culation of- paper, which exceeded what was re- 
quisite for the legitimate purposes of cotnroerce, 
and rendered,any interruption still more dange- 
rous. In this situation an alarm at length todc 
place. Its symptoms were apparent. At the 
first suggestions of war, a thousand apprehensi- 
ons arose in the mind of the trader. The dis- 
appointment of his due returns ; the danger of 
the failure of foreign houses ; the safety of out 
West Indian possessions ; the fear of internal 
commotion — all conspired to destroy the gencFal 
confidence in that mode of intercourse on which 
the commerce of the country so intimately de* 
pended. The faith in negotiable paper instant- 
ly diminished ; specie again rose to its full 
.standard ; and the discount of bills at any remote 
date, was effected with difficulty. These were 
sufficient indications of the consequences that 
would ensue from an open declaration of hosti- 
lities. War was, however, determined upon, 
and the scene of commercial havoc immediately 
begun. Suspicion took the place of confidence, 
and occasioned the very evils which it dreaded. 
Houses of high mercantile character, but of 
widely extended connexions, were obliged to 
stop payment. With the supporting trunk fell 
the dependant branches ; and the failures of the 
capital were necessarily accompanied by m^ny 
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others throughout every trading town in the 
kingdom, The insolvency of the merchant led 
on the ruin of the manufacturer, and by his mis- 
fortunes a large portion of the labouring class 
of the community, are now deprived of the 
only employment, which by education and habit, 
ihey are capable pf ex^rqising, 

Such is the great outline of our present dis^ 
asters ; but other circumstances concur to fill up 
the melancholy picture. The manufacturer is 
not only hurt through the sides of the merchant, 
but is at the same time prevented from sending 
out his goods in their usual course to foreign 
jparkets ; and hence he is left with his effects on 
hand, and consequently is disappointed in his 
expected returns for such as he has before dis- 
posed of. Even when these returns arrive, if 
they consist of bills of exchange, they are no lon- 
ger negotiable. If they consist of produce, that 
produce is not saleable, Such is the compara* 
tive scarcity of specie, and of that kind of paper 
which alone can be circulated in these times of 
f uspicion, that the produce remains on hand, not 
pnly from the depression of commercial spirit, 
but from the mere want of sin adequate mediun^ 
pf exchange. 

Jo. a^empt to estiioate with any degree of pre* 
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cision what proportion of the trading capital of 
these kingdoms is thus suddenly annihilated, 
would be to no purpose. But when it is consi- 
dered, that almost all bills drawn in foreign parts 
are payable at a distant period ; that not only the 
foreign trade of the country is principally car- 
ried on b^ means of this system, but that in all 
mercantile transactions, the substantial medium 
of gold and silrer, has long been by general con- 
sent supplied by the easier mode of paper cir- 
culation ; that the trade of the country has there 
by been extended to a degree far beyond what 
would otherwise have been practicable, insomuch, 
that in many cases returns are made three or four 
times, where, without it they could not be made 
once ; we may form some idea of the amazing 
property now locked up in bills of exchange ; a 
property which was intended to have been appli- 
ed in the discharge of engagements, entered into 
in full confidence that the national trancjuillUy 
would remain unint^rruptf €)• 

There are some perhaps, that may attempt to 
account for the present calamities, by attributibg 
them entirely to the wild speculations of indivi- 
duals, and the improper extension of pajper ne* 
gotiation. But solitary instances of misconduct 
will not account for national disasters. Uninflu- 
f jiced by the causes before stated, the unsuccess* 
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Jul enterprise^ of a few daring adventurers, would 
on this, as on formei: occasions^ have l:^een conr 
fined in their operation tp the ruin of th^mselve^, 
and those with whom they were immediatety con- 
nected: but where is the ranl^ of society that 
does not feel the effects of the present shock? 
Had the returns in hills and produce, receivecf 
from abroad, been convertible in(o specie asher^^ 
tofore, there is every reason to beljeve, that ma- 
liy persons who are now pbUged to solicit indul- 
gence from their creditors, pr to re9,ign the pis^- 
ipagement of their concerns into other hands, 
would have been enabled to make good their en- 
gagements.* To stop the circulation of the blood, 
js.ai fatal as to exhaust the veins. Situated as we 
were with respect to continental politics, the 
trader had perhaps a right to presume that the 
commerce of this country would remain uninter- 

* We may here tie allowed to cite the authority of Mr. 
Pitt who very lately- asserted in the House of Coaimons, 
that '^ There are many instances of individuals in this coun- 
*!^ try being brought into difficulties, not from any wartt of 
*^ solid capital, or inability to answer all the demands upon 
" them, but from sudden demands being made which they 
•• were unable to discharge all at once/' — « That for these 
" reasons there were many individuals in this country com-. 
'' pelled to stop payment, although there was no doubt that 
*y on making up their accounts, their solvency would appear.'' 

Mr. Pitt's Speech, Star, 13th April, 179a 
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rupted ; and this idea was strengthened from time 
to time by the national sentiment, and by decia* 
rations from the Minister to the same effect. 
Who 'was to foresee from these. grounds that the * 
commerce of Great Britain was shortly to be sa^ 
crificed to the shutting up of the Scheldt ? 

The fatal wound was given by the war ; but it 
was yet perhaps in the power of the Bank Direc- 
tors^to have softened the pressure of the calami* 
ty. Trustees of a great trading company, insti« 
tuted not less for the public good than for pri- 
vate emolument, it might have been expected 
that they would have stept into the breach, and 
have given the weak and wounded individual^ 
time to escape, at least with life. That they 
would liave set the great example of confidence 
jn th^ riches and the resources of the nation ; 
an example which would have been followed by 
others, as far as circumstances would have per<> 
mitted* Instead of this system of conduct, which 
would have united generosity and prudence (rir- 
tues nearer allied than it is generally imagined) 
the directors pusillanimously led the way in the 
general discomfiture, or were active only in en<- 
riching themselves from the spoils of those who 
had fallen in the struggle. To have continued 
the discounting of bills according to their usoal 
custoip^ i^o^ld have been only negatively corn* 
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mendable, it might have been expected that they 
would have done it with more liberality. The 
national credit would thus have been supported 
until other resources had arrived ; and if it had 
fallen at last, it would have fallen gradually, and 
not with the ruin which it has now exhibited. In 
this conduct they would have consulted their 
true interest, but those resources which, timely 
and prudently applied, might have kept the tor- 
rent within its proper bounds, would, now the 
barrier is broken, be swept away in the attempt 
What is not to be obtained from the public fupd, 
private aid can not supply ; and even were ^uch 
assistance practicable, what are we to expect 
from the claims of friendship, whilst the Minis- 
ter holds out an inducement of upwards of ten 
jper cent by the new loan. Thus deprived of 
both public and private support, the ruin of the 
merchant seems inevitable ; and his only conso- 
lation is to find, that the same record that exhi- 
bits his name to the public eye, recounts on its ' 
opposite page the victories of Great Britain and 
her allies over the Jrench* 



It is possible however, that these hasty pages, 
written under the impulse of first impressions, 
may have magnified the extent of the calamity ; 
jmd that tte author may have mistaken a partial^ 
for a general eviL— It is possible too, that the 
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fiiiyofthe storm has abated^ that the ship has 
again righted, and that all we have now to do is 
to clear away the wreck. Alas, the information 
of every hoQr forbids the indulgence of such a 
hope. In the manufacturing parts of the king* 
dom, the number of persons thrown out of em^ 
ploy is already alarming, and is daily increasing 
to such a degree as alone to call for national in« 
ter fere nee. Instead of having arrived at the pe* 
riod of our misfortunes, there is reason to be- 
lieve that we are only in the first stage of them. 
The weighty failures that daily occur, are each 
pf them necessarily to be followed by many 
others of inferior consideration, until the whole 
history is to be finally collected, in the increase 
of the poor, the deficiency of the revenue, and 
the general oppression and misery of the peo» 
pte. 

After having taken this short view of the sub- 
ject, we may perhaps be allowed to ask, whether 
itmay not yet be practicable for individuals, or 
associated bodies of merchants, by means of tem- 
porary expedients, to relieve themselves and the 
public^ from the immediate pressure of misfor- 
tune? The attempt is commendable; but when 
the magnitude of the evrl is considered^ it is to 
be feared that all exertions of this kind must fall 
greatly short of their intended object. It is evi- 
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dent from the foregoing observations, that the 
much greater part of the actual trading capital of 
the kingdom, amounting to a sum of which few 
persons have formed an adequate oonception, is 
at this moment rendered totally useless; and 
what is to fill up this sudden void ? The idea of 
rtstoring the general loss of credit, by expedi* 
ents founded on the credit of individuals, is a 
solecism ; and actually to produce the requisite 
specie is beyond all bounds of possibility. One 
remedy alone is adequate to the evil, and hap- 
pily that remedy is yet in our power. War is 
the cause of our calamities — Peace is the only 
eStctual cure. 

Let any dispassionate person examine into the 
part we have taken in assisting our allies on the 
continent, and candidly say, whether the services 
we have rendered them, be equal to the injury 
we have done to ourselves. Let us however for- 
get what is past, and regard with a steady eye 
our present situation. Driven within the limits 
of their own country, and probably on the brink 
of a civil war, the French are no longer formi- 
dable ; and the object for which Great Britsnn 
engaged in the war is now fully accomplished. 
To proceed further would be to defeat the end 
which the Minister professed to have in view, 
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and to destroy^ not to preserve, the balance of 
power in Europe. 

It is not djffficult to foresee an objection, on 
the part of those who are unwilling to acknow** 
ledge the truths here attempted to be enforced. 
If our misfortunes, sfiy they, are occasioned by 
the war, whence comes it, that tjbe same events 
have not taken place under the same circumstan- 
ces on former occasions ? The short answer to 
this, is a denial of the truth of the proposition 
contained in the question* The same event has 
always taken place whenever the country has 
been involved in a wan Have we so soon for- 
gotten ^he disasters occasioned by our contest 
with America ? The depreciation of landed pro- 
perty, the fall of the public funds, and the in- 
nqmerable inconveniencies attendant on the de- 
struction of credit- The evils which this coun- 
try then experienced, and those which we now 
' so intensely feel, are similar in their nature, and 
di$erent only in degree ; our present sufferings 
being augmented by many causes, some of them 
perhaps imaginary^ but not on that account less 
aggravating. The enormous extent of our com- 
merce, whilst it increased the probability of the 
explosion, rendered the consequences of it, when 
it once took place, more general. Again, it 
was presumed that the war was not, as on former 
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occasions, to be carried on in distant parts of the 
globe, for ascertaining the boundaries of a desert^ 
or determihing the right to a barren island, but 
was supposed to be comtnenced by an enraged 
and powerful enemy, and to be wag^d at our own 
doors, for the purpose of depriving us of what- 
ever we held dear and «acred. Even at the first 
onset we were witness to a vigorous attack upon 
the territories of an ally, with whom we stand 
closely connected in our commercial transactions^ 
In addition to these considerations, no artifices 
were spared by the advocates for a war, to im- 
press on the minds of the people at large, an idea 
that many of their countrymen-^— men of rank, of 
talents, and of influence, i^ere attached to the cause 
of our adversaries. Insurrections were alluded 
to, that never had existence, and plots were de- 
nounced, that finished where they began — in the 
fertile brain of the informer. Such are the pe-. 
culiarities that distinguish this war from those 
in which Great Britain had before been engaged, 
and it would be astonishing indeed, if exertions 
so industriously made, and so pointjedly calcu- 
lated to destroy all confidence amongst us — po- 
litical, moral, and commercial, should totally 
have failed in their efiect. • 

To enter upon an inquiry at this day into the 
advantages or disadvantages which any country 
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<j[erives. from a very extensive foreign trade, 
would be to no purpose* Probably in the result 
of such a question it might appear, that there is 
a certain limit, beyond which* commerce ceases to 
be lucrative, and increases the risk without in* 
creasing the profit. But a train of events, of 
which it would be useless to point out the causes, 
have brought us into a situation in which that 
commerce, whether abstractedly desirable or not, 
is become indispensable to us. Those who con* 
demn the enterprising spirit of our merchants, 
the immense extent df credit, and the consequent 
circulation of paper, would do well to consider 
that a sum not less than seventeen millions i^ 
annually to be raised in this country, for what 
are caUed the exigencies of the state. A sum 
not raised without some difficulty even in the 
most flourishing periods of our commerce. How- 
ever desirous we may be to tread back our steps 
from the dangerous eminence to which we have 
unawares attained, and to regain once more the 
safer track that winds through the forsaken vaU 
ley, we find ourselves surrounded on every side 
by precipices that forbid our retreat. The di-^ 
minution of our commerce will occasion a dimi- 
nution in the revenue, which must be supplied 
from other sources, and it is not difficult to fore^^ 
see what these sources are. Hence, perhaps^ 
it is eventually not less the interest of the land- 
ed, than of the trading part of the community 
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to support a systttn, which, howerer introduced^ 
is not only become essential to our prosperity, 
but to our existence ; and heartily to concur in 
the common cause, if not till we conquer the 
difficulties that surround us, at least till we can 
effect a safe and honourable retreat* 

It is not uncommon to find those who have 
been the loudest in extolling the riches, security, 
and happiness of the nation, attempting to con- 
sole themselves, under the pressure of misfor- 
tunes n^hich they cannot but feel, by attributing 
the present calamity to the improper extension 
of paper credit : according to their idea the pre- 
sent is only the subsiding of a tumour which 
had increased beyond ^11 boundbs, by which the 
body politic was soon to be restored to a better 
state of health. But may we be permitted to 
'ask these political optimists, wliat then was the 
origin and support of this unexampled series of 
prosperity, which it seems this country has of 
late years enjoyed. Without the assistance of 
paper credit, can it be pretended that the manu- 
factures of Great Britain could have been circu- 
lated in foreign parts, or the produce of foreign 
parts been imported into Great Britain, even to 
one fifth of the extent that has actually taken 
place ? or would the minister have been enabled 
to exult monthlyi and weekly, over the amount 
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of his revenue? Either this felicity was ideal 
and visionary, or being real and substantial, has 
been incautiously undermined and overthrown. 
Whatever may be thought of our days of ex- 
ultation, certain it is, there is nothing imaginary 
in our present calamities. They try the bone, 
and search to the marrow. Numbers, who but 
a few weeks since might reasonably have expect- 
ed to have been able to console themselves, un- 
der every possible change of public affairs, with 
the certainty of a sufficiency to procure the 
conveniences, and perhaps the elegancies of life, 
sink at once under the pressure of unforeseen 
misfortunes — or, if they yet look forward, it is 
only with' dreadful apprehensions of being drag- 
ged to perish in the coid precincts of a prison, 
to gratify the caprice of a resentful creditor. 
Still more distressing, these misfortunes are 
often^ participated by a numerous family, edu- 
cated to enjoy that competence which they have 
long been entitled to expect. As the calamity 
descends through subordinate classes, its vic- 
tims, though less distinguished, are more nu- 
merous ; and the poor disbanded mechanic sits 
amidst his weeping family, and curses his use- . 
less hands that are no longer able to procure 
them food. Such is the situation of the coun- 
try ; nor does there appear, whilst the present 
war continues, a probability of amendment. It 
is confidence alone that can give the first sti- 
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mului to this general torpidity ; but is that like* 
ly to be produced by persevering in a war, 
whose commencement was the immediate de« 
itruction of that confidence ? A war, whose 
consequences no human wisdom can foresee, 
and which derives additional terrors in the view 
of all thinking men, from its real object being 
hid in mystery and uncertainty. Wounded a^ 
the commerce of this country has been, it can 
only be expected to revive by degrees, nor will 
it soon, if ever, attain that eminence it has of 
late experienced. But the restoration of peace 
would again give rise to some portion of that 
mercantile faith which was so general before the 
commencement of the war. Bills payable at 
more distant dates would again be gradually 
called out into circulation, and like an influx of 
new wealth, would daily increase the general 
commercial capital. Foreign markets wouJkl 
again open for our manufactures, the destruc- 
tions on navigation would be removed, and we 
might again take our rank amongst the trading 
nations of Europe ; but before this can be effecti* 
ed, it is probable rivals may have started up; 
our exclusive advantages may be at an end ; and 
we may too late have to lament that we were 
foolish enough to take a part in a fray, when we 
should have been employed in gathering our 
harvest. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



The urgency of the occasion will suflSciently 
explain the author's motives. The aspect of 
the times is critical. Moments are pregnant 
with the fate of years. The most trivial-weight 
thrown into the scale of reason and moderation, 
may now influence that decision, which it may 
ever afterwards be impossible to reverse. 



The vrritings of Mr. Burke are addressed to 
the passions. Many can feel, but few deliberate. 
Hence their influence is extensive. The im« 
pulse of the imagination is instantaneous; that 
of the reason is slow— hence they cannot be too 
soon counteracted. 
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To Mr. Burke no apology is due. He has 
written on a great national question. He has 
connected it with his character, his conduct, and 
his principles. These therefore necessarily be- 
come the subject of animadversion. He has 
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done more. He has endeavoured to prevent 
the return of Peace, not by cool argument, but 
by a national insult. He has not only judged, 
but acted for others. He has therefore given to 
every individual a right to enter his protest, in 
doing which the author is convinced he shall be 
joined by the voice of Millions. 



STRICTURES, &:c. 



Some faipt hopes have at length arisen of the 
termination of a war, iivhich for nearly the space 
of four years, has been conducted on all sides 
with a prodigal waste of human life, unexam- 
pled in history. At this awful moment, when 
Peace ^' sits like the light down upon the this- 
*^ tie's beard," and suspense agitates the bosom 
of every human being not totally insensible to- 
the sufferings of his nature, Mr. Burke, the 
hermit of the present crusade, has once more 
raised his voice, and by every motive of per- 
suasion, of denunciation, of terror, and of re<- 
proach, has endeavoured to stimulate the expir- 
ing embers of national resentment into a new 
flame. 

Of the many extraordinary circumstances of 
which the close of the eighteenth century is 
doomed to be a melancholy witness, it is not the 
least extraordinary, that a man of polished man- 
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ners, of apparent humanity, oqce the advocate 
of liberty, and still assuming the character of a 
friend to the human race, should become th6 
avowed and ostensible instigator of a most san- 
guinary and cruel war. A war which one of 
his noble disciples has not blushed to denomi- 
nate bellum internecinum; as if among mortal be- 
ings, and mortal concerns, hatred alone were io 
be immortal. Still more extraordinary is it, 
that this advocate of contention should, by early 
education, by a fervid imagination, by long ha- 
bits of controversy and intercourse with society, 
be enabled to bring forwards his cause with 
something like the appearance of argument, and 
should hope to counteract, in the bosom oC the 
nation, not only the returning emotions of pity, 
but the deep-felt sense of its own losses, and its 
own sufferings. 

These things, even in these times^ are extra- 
ordinary ; but there are others that are porten- 
tous; and if the former cannot be observed 
without surprise, the latter cannot be contem- 
plated without horror. Mr. Burke's Thoughts 
on the French Revolution were the signal for a 
foreign war. The two/ letters now published 
appear to be the harbingers of civil commotion. 
In these letters, representations the most degrad- 
ing to human nature, are incessantly spread be- 
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fore the imagination, a,nd the sound and health** 
ful faculties of the mind are debauched by being 
brought into contact with enormities, exagge- 
rated even beyond poetical sufferance, but which, 
if true, ought to be covered with the veil of 
eternal oblivion. Ideal crimes of the most hei- 
nous nature are hypothetically introduced, but 
amply dwelt upon."*^ . A certain class of our 
fellow subjects are pointed out for proscription, 
by number, if not by name.t Suspicion, the in- 
gredient that decompounds society, is poured 
out in unceasing streams ; the ruler is opposed 
to the subject, and the subject to the ruler. The 
majority are called upon to persecute the mino- 
rity, and the minority are not only incited to 
rebel, but flattered with the prospect of suc- 
cess. J In attaining the object on which Mr. 
Burke has unhappily bent the wishes of his de- 
clining age, the destruction of the French J^e- 
public, all intermediate considerations 2(re to be 
overlooked, all the common feelings of human 
nature extinguished. Not only individual com- 
fort is to be relinquished, and individual safety 
endangered, but the very existence of the coun- 
try is to be put upon the hazard of the die ; and 
to such an extreme is this infatuation carried, 
that in order to effect the destruction of the syii- 

. * Letters, p. 120. + lb. 67. . t lb. 68. 
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tern established by the French nation, to whom 
we are told, ^' the will, the wish, the want, the 
^^ liberty, the toil, the blood of individuals is as 
^^ nothing," we are called upon, in no ambigu- 
ous language, to adopt a similar system our- 
selves.* 

In the name of manhood, in the name of hu- 
misinity, in the name of common sense, let us 
for a moment divest ourselves of- the wizard's 
spell, and endeavour to throw a gleam of light 
on the mist with which lie has surrounded us. 
What is the irremediable offence, the crime never 
to bc'^atoned, that the people of France have 
committed against this country ? "Is it in having 
effected a change in their government by the re- 
volution of 1789? They differ from ourselves 
in this instance, only by being a century behind 
us. Is it in subjecting their monarch to the axe. 
The British nation set the example. Is it in 
any inherent and unprovoked hostility of the 
new government against this country ? On the 
contrary, the new government, proud of having 
emulated us by the establishment of a limited 
monarchy, held out to us the right hand of fel- 
lowship, yet unpolluted with blood, and looked 
with an anxious eye for the encouragement, the 

* tetters, p. 181. 
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countenance, and the alliance of England. A 
thousand times repulsed by the sullen mlence of 
the government, they still flattered themselves 
that the people of England could not be unai'^ 
terested when the cause of liberty xras tri^ 
umphant, and the standards of England, and of 
America, were united with those of France, in 
the Hall of the National Assembly. Is the in- 
expiable crime of the French their attack on 
our allies, their rapid successes, and the annex- 
ing the conquered countries to their own domi- 
nions ? Let it be remembered that this spirit of 
subjugation was not apparent in the early part of 
the revolution, when a declaration was made that 
the French nation would for ever relinquish the 
idea of extending the territories they then pos- 
sessed, and would confine themselves to their ac* 
knowledged limits ; and that no such intention 
appeared till their frontier was closely surround- 
ed by formidable enemies, and offensive ai\d de- 
fensive war became convertible terms. Let it 
also be remembered, that the Royal and Impe- 
rial Vultures, which then hung over, and have 
since divided Poland, had already in idea grati- 
fied their ambition with the spoils of dismember- 
ed France, and the Duke of Brunswick, had 
published an avowal of his purpose, worthy 
even of the pen of Mr. Burke. If, under such 
circumstances, the French have resisted force by 
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force, and have ultimately carried the seat of 
war into the dominions of their enemies, the 
preservation of their political and individual 
existence by the fair contention of arms, is not 
to be imputed to them a^ a crime. Without 
greatly encroaching on that hatred to an enemy, 
which political establishments require, it may 
surely be allowed, that the French have notfm- 
moderately abused that power with which the 
fortune of war has invested them, and that the 
capture of Brussels and of Amsterdam, bore 
little resemblance to that slaughter and devasta- 
tion which was to have taken place at Paris, had 
the pious purpose of the allies been crowned 
with success. Nor ought it to be forgotten, that 
of the countries thus occupied by the French, 
some have requested to be united to the Repub- 
lic, by the general voice, not equivocally ex- 
pressed ; and that even where this has not been 
the case, the provinces acquired by the enemy 
have not been ravished from this country; but . 
that on the contrary, without our losing a single 
inch of territory, we have availed ourselves of 
the difficulties under which the French have la- 
boured, to strip th^m of their detached pos- 
sessions^ in almost every part of the globe. 

\ 

Where then are we to seek for the causes of 
this unalterable aversion, this implacable resent- 
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naent against the French nation? a reacntment 
which iit seems is to be carried to such an ex* 
tr€me, that the same globe of earth on ivhich 
Providence has placed us, can no longer suffice 
for our common residence ? — Whence is it that ' 
the adverse shores of France and of England are 
to frown on each other eternal hostility? and 
that the spirit of revenge is never to be appeased, 
till of two powerful nations, one shall be destroy* 
ed, and the beasts of the forest shall take up 
their abode amidst the habitations of elegance, 
of industry, and of peace f 

I anticipate the teply of the abettors of the 
war. It is sufficiently discoverable in the letters 
now before me. The excesses, and the crimes, 
and the conquests of the French may be pardon- 
ed, their attack upon Holland, their overween- 
Uig pride^ nay even their declaration of war 
against this Country are only objects of secon- 
dary consideration, matters of aggravation ra- 
ther than of offence ;"" but it is their principles, 
and their maxims, that are to be the objects of 
the eternal enmity of all civilized states. It is 
the Jacobinical doctrine of the rights of the peo- 
ple with which we are to maintain perpetual 
war. Whether the people exist for the rulers. 
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or the rulers for the people, is the question. A 
question which admits of no medium in reply. 
The French have decided it for themselves. 
They have perhaps decided it wrong. Granted. 
Let us then be at war with their opinion. Let 
us confute it by every rational mode of discus- 
sion ; and if yoa please, let us at all events re- 
golve to adhere to that which we have ourselves 
avowed. But, it is said, if a pacification tak^ 
place with France, this will be impossible ; such 
is the insinuating nature, such the rapid pro- 
gress of the new doctrines, that they have al^ 
ready made Eighty thousand converts, even in 
this kingdom."" — This information is alarming. 
The more so as it certainly induces a suspicion 
that these doctrines may have some foundation 
in truth ; but at the same time it proves : thm 
there has been something essentially wrong in the 
measures we have hitherto taken to prevent their 
progress. If, among four hundred thousand think* 
ing men, whom Mr. Burke considers as the na- 
tural representative of the people in this coun- 
try, eighty thousand have in a few years imbibed 
the opinions of an enemy, with whom during 
that time we have carried on a most sanguinary 
war, and have become, to adopt his own ex** 
pression, ^' pure Jacobins, utterly incapable of 

* Letters, p. 67. 
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*^ amendment/'^ k is at least evident, that ivar 
18 not the proper mode of precluduig the ditse^ 
mination of such opinions. Let us eodcavour 
to prevent the rising of the sun; or to stay the 
swelling of the ocean, for the material world ifl 
in some degree subject to the control of mecha*' 
nical force ; but the intellectual world scoffs at 
the weak attempt which would limit its opera- 
tions by the coarse and clumsy restrictions of 
bokS| ' and chains. 

In a dis/cussion of this nature, it is needless 
to enter upon the question, whether France or 
England gave the first cause of uml»rage, and 
thereby occasioned tb^ war. Nor, thou^ I 
entertain an opinion on the subject, do L care 
how suiph question may be decided* The point 
now in debate ia, whether diere be such a per* 
manent g^'ound of offence, such a cause contir 
nually opteratjug, as may justify us in the ^glit 
pf God and of the world, in fM-oionging the 
contest of blood, after a fair oppoitunity in af- 
forded us of bringing it to a termination. If 
there be^ let those who call for a continuance of 
the war cpme forward and point out by some 
clear^ distinct^ and comprehensible arguments, 
the motives and reasons of the war. L*et the 

* Letun^ p. §7, 
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specific object fbr i/vhich thousands are to bleed, 
and millions are to suiSer, he made known to 
those whom it so deeply concerns, and let us no 
longer be left like intoxicated brawlers, to con- 
tend against each other in the dark, without 
being able to explain the cause of the fray. 

If we look for reasons of this kind to the let- 
ters under our consideration, we are not only 
miserably disappointed in our researches, but 
there does not appear to be even an attempt to 
lay before us one rational ground, one fair and 
manly argument, either for the commencement 
or the continuance of the wan All is vague, 
illimitable, and void. Horrid forms surround 
us on every side ; they appear and retire in 
dreadful succession ; but as often as we attempt 
to grapple with them, they elude our grasp. 
The unformed spectre which Mr. Burke has 
raised from the tomb of the murdered monarchy 
of France, '^ which subsists on the poison of 
" other states,'' '^ which has conquered the finest 
" part of ^Europe, and which distresses, dis- 
'^ unites, deranges, and breaks to pieces all the 
*^ the rest,"* is at once the cause of our en- 
mity, and the object of our vengeance. But a 
war against poetical fictions is yet more absurd 
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than a war against opinions. Figures of rhe- 
toric may amuse, but they ipay also mislead, and 
on this subject it is dangerous to be led astray. 
We next find ourselves at war with an armed 
doctrine^ ^^ which has by its essence a faction of 
^^ opinion, and of interest, and of enthusiasm, in 
" every country."* That doctrines are propa- 
gated by arms, is at least as doubtful as that their 
effects may be prevented by arms. Fanatical 
conquerors, professing a particular faith, may 
by force of arms occupy the territory of those 
professing another faith ; they may even compel 
the vanquished to an exterior conformity to 
their rites, and a compliance with their cus- 
toms ; but it will scarcely be contended, that 
the sword, whilst it hews down their bodies, 
operates conviction on their minds. One of the 
most.deep-rooted principles in human nature is 
a resistance to the argument of force. The 
danger from an armed doctrine arises therefore, 
only from arming to oppose it. Let the parties 
agree to lay aside their implements of destruc- 
tion, and the doctrine is unarmed, and must 
rest its further propagation on the inherent truth 
of its dogmas, or the vigilance and acuteness of 
its professors. To contend against armed doc- 
trinesj and unformed phantoms, is not however 

* Leuers, p. 22. 
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the business of those who direct their conduct 
by the plain dictates of common sense, and who 
feel a reluctance to sacrifice their substantial en- 
joyments, and agitate their bosoms with factitious 
passions, when folly or when fear give the word 
of command. 

If it be possible from the letters before us to 
ascertain in any degree what is the specific 
nature of the war, we may denominate it a fyar 
of dignity. " We have been proud and great," 
says Mr. Burke, " and great because we were 
proud;"* but the pride of states, like the 
pride of individuals, is often both the symptom, 
and the cause of their ruim Pride, founded on 
arrogant pretensions to superiority, is the ready 
method af incurring universal hatred, if not of 
exciting universal contempt. " Power, and emi- 

* nence, and consideration, are not things to be 
begged," says Mr. Burke, " they must be com- 
manded."+ But Mr. Burke should have con- 

' sidered, that power, and eminence, and con- 
sideration, are all relative, and imply submission, 
and inferiority, and weakness, in the rest of 
mankind. To commandthem, is in other words 
to maintain perpetual warfare. ^' To ask them 
as the alms of your enemy,*' X ^^ ^^ ^^^ your 
6nemy to permit you to trample on his head. 
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But if it be in vain to search through these 
letters for the substantial causes of offence, and 
. the real grounds of the war, they are by no means 
wanting ivi every species of incitement that can 
prompt the giddy and stimulate the proud to the 
prosecution of it. What is wanting in reason 
is madei up in passion ; what is deficient in argu- 
ment, is compensated by abuse. Nor is this 
.abuse directed wholly against the enettiy. We 
ourselves freely participate in it. If British 
courage has been personified by the chs^racter of 
tht Bull-dog, Mr. Burke is his master, who plies 
the trade of blood, and by menaces and blows, 
excites the fury of the animal against the object 
of his ^rath. The very apprehension of the 
inefiicacy jof his attempt, though he has hitherto 
. had little cause of regret on that head, rou$es all 
his powers. His disappointment in not being 
. gratified with the blood of the persons lately ac- 
cused of high treason, breaks out in the grossest 
libel against the public administration of justice 
in this country, that modern times have witnessed. 

Nay, " ALL THE PARTS OF THE STATE,*' if 

we may believe Mr. Burke, " have their cor- 
respondence and consent." '^ In proportion as we 
approximate to the poisonous jaws of anarchy, 
the fascination grows irresistible. In propor- 
tion as we are attracted towards the focus of il- 
legality^ trreligion^ and desperate enterprise^ all the 
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venrnions and blighting insects of the state arc 
awakened into life."* Such is the picture which * 
Mr. Burke exhibits of the present state' of his 
country. Can the' pencil of Jacobinism itself 
improve its touches, or heighten its deformity ? 

But if such be the language in which Mr. 
Burke addresses his friends whom he incites to 
the attack, by what new figures of speech does 
he designate his enemies, the objects of his 
vengeance ? His genius here expands itself in a 
congenial element, and " existence sees him 
«purn her bounded reign." As far as the enor- 
mities of France can supply him with materials 
— alas, no scanty storehouse — whatever is hateful 
in manners, Ivhatever is detestable in guilt, is 
disgustingly spread abroad, to stink, and putrify, 
and infect mankind. With a contempt of all 
discrimination as to the different parties who have 
obtained the superiority in France, and which 
are in some instances as opposite as light and 
darkness, ' Mr. Burke characterizes the whole, 
through their various successions and changes 
as a horde of Regicides, Atheists, Assassins, and 
Robbers ; existing only by" rapine^ and thirsting 
only for blood. The temperate conduct of the 
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sdherents to a limited monarchy, who Btemraed 
for a vrhile the tide of public fury, and now sleep 
in death, or languish in dungeons, for their 
faithful support of the throne; the disinte- 
rested and philosophic character of the Giron* 
dists, who, though favourable to the establish- 
ment of a republic, opposed the ferocious pur- 
poses of the Anarchists, and sealed their sincerity 
with their blood ; the monsters who succeeded 
to the supreme authority, who trampled upon 
the ashes of virtue, and of science, and attempted 
once more to brutalize mankind ; and the present 
rulers of the French nation, who firmly opposed 
themselves to the wasting arm of despotism, and 
by one virtuous effort called down upon them- 
selves the blessings of imprisoned and hopeless 
thousands, and atoned in a ' moment for half 
their crimes ; all these gradations and varieties 
of virtue and of guilt, under the indiscrimi- 
nating pencil of this great artist, are marked 
only by one sombre hue, and appear uniformly 
,and consistently detestable in every variation and 
in every light. It is of no avail in his estima- 
tion, that the energy of virtue was opposed to 
the energy of guilt. His hatred for the dying 
patriot^ is as sincere, as for the triumphant villain 
who consigns him to death. The guillotin, 
though its execrable motion has long been ttayed, 
is with Mr. Burke in full requisition ; and to 
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such a preposterous extreme does he indulge his 
rancour, that he has not blushed to represent the 
members of the present French directory, as 
measuring their diplomatic residents with their 
eye in the moment of audience, '' and fitting to 
their necks the slider of the guilloti/i/' 

Assertions so unqualified, enforced with 
language so vindictive, and calculated to imptess 
upon the public mind so extreme a spirit of 
resentment, can scarcely be attributed by charity 
itself even to the errors of a great and generous 
mind. No — magnanimity spurns such factitious 
support. Genierosity dwells not with greedy 
joy on.the motives of dissension. Revenge and 
hatred are allied to fear, the concomitant of 
little ^passions and of little minds. 

Let th^ contempt of mankind be directed 
i^ainst the follies of the French, and its indig* 
nation against their crimes ;. but let us not obsti- 
nately and unjustly close our eyes to the faults 
or the failings of. their enemies. When the 
veil of prejudice shall be withdrawn, and the 
passions that now vibrate in every direction, shall 
b6 at rest with the bosoms which they agitate, 
the future historian, whilst he marks with severe 
fidelity the excesses of the French, will trace 
with impartiality the circumstances from whence 
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they arose. Divested of temporary hatred, and 
of local affections, he will combine effects with 
their causes, and will not attribute to national 
caprice, or inherent depravity, those errors which 
an imperious necessity, or the operation of exter* 
nal causes, have in a great degree occasioned. 
He will inquire whence it could happen, that a 
system of reformation, begun >under auspicious 
omens, and promising to terminate in the mutual 
happiness of the sovereign, and of the people, 
should experience so fatal a reverse. Why a 
whole nation who vied with each other in a noble 
enthusiasm to sacrifice their hereditary honors, 
their possessions,^ and their lives, to the welfare, 
the safety, and the happiness of their country, 
should, within so short an interval, disgrace it by 
the active commission, or the passive endurance, 
ofunheard of cruelties, and unexampled crimes. 
His researches will soon discover ' to him an 
adequate cause for so extraordinary a change ; 
and he will perceive, that in proportion as the 
surrounding states of Europe attempted to con- 
trol, to terrify, and to conquer the French, their 
internal dissensions became more dreadful, and 
their national character more ferocious. The 
possibility of an union between those who- were 
secretly dissatisfied at home, with those who 
were in open hostility abroad, will appear to him 
as the fruitful germ of all subsequent evil. He 
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will see that jealousy and distrust led the way to 
hatred and persecution ; aud that the apprehen^ 
sion of the enemy produced in the interior of 
France, that devastation and carnage, which its 
armies in vain attempted to produce on the 
frontiers. Nor will he, whilst he apportions to 
each of the contending parties his proper share 
in the common guilt, forget the numerous in* 
stances of heroic virtue, and of generous d^vo* 
tion to the welfare of their country^ to which 
the revolution has given rise. He will trace io 
the successive events of the war, the difference 
between the soldier who combats for liberty, who 
superadds to tjie strength of his body the enei^y 
of his soul, and the mercenary troops, in whosie 
estimation safety, and danger, hold the place 
of conquest, and of defeat, and will from theQCQ 
deduce maxims of the highest iiqportance, and 
lessons of the surest instruction for future 
times. 

It is indeed a great instance of cond^scensioa 
in Mr. Burke, that professing, as he does,, 30 de* 
cided an opinion, that an accommodation with 
France cannot tak^ place w.ithoujt the tobil ruin 
of this country, he s^om14 enter so fully into 
the discussion of the mode and ceremonial of 
the proposed treaty. As he is not deGcient in 
acuteness, he perhaps perceived th{it the reasons 



vrkb which he was enaUed to enforce his leading 
propositions, were not of the most substantial 
kind ; and that they might not despise the auxi« 
liary aid derived from the mere difficulties of a 
negotiation. Accordingly he has employed a 
great part of his first letter in demoastratingi 
that we ought by no meana to exhibit any 
symptoms of an earnest desire for peace ; *^ There 
is in reserve,'^ says he, ^* not only something of 
dignity, but a great deal of prudence too/'* 
Thus, whilst the stream of human blood is 
flowing, and widows and orphans may be 
numbered in the same succession as tiie minutes 
on the clock, this advocate of propriety deli* 
beralely undertakes to prove, -that it is not our 
province to move the first leg. Unfortunately 
for Mr. Burke, his maxims are rather framed 
for his immediate purpose, than applicable as 
rules of general conduct ; c^herwise it is dif- 
ficult to conceive how he can condemn the unce- 
remonious forwardness of the British ministry, 
and at the same time not approve of the dignity 
with which, it seems, the French received our 
offers. They appear indeed, by what strange 
fatality I diall iiot undertake to determine, to 
have entertained precisely the same opinion with 
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Mf» Burke, and to have acted up to his own 
precepts. They were aware of those deep 
maxims of policy, ^* That a peace too eagerly 
sought, is Qot always the soonest obtained'' — 
" That the discovery of vehement wishes, gene-' 
rally frustrates . their attainment," and that 
'*• your adversary has .gained a great advantage 
over you, when he finds you impatient to eon* 
elude a treaty/'* They despised, it seems, our 
glances and our oglings, they received not with 
impassioned transport, the official note of Mr. 
Wickhani, nor stooped from the height of their 
dignity to partake our offered embrace. Why 
Mr. Burke stigmatizes as ^' vicious/' and as 
"insolent" in the French Directory, f a mode of 
conduct so consistent with his own rules, and 
which he so strongly recommends- to the British 
Ministry, we must leave it to some future letter 
of his promised series to explain. 

But alas, if we examine mdre narrowly the 
intercourse which has taken place with the 
French directory, on the subject of Peace, we 
shall find no such reason to congratulate them 
on their superior skill in the diplomatic science. 
New to the profession, nor yet initiated into the 
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mysteries of state, it is indeed scarcely to be 
expected that they should rival the veteran ne- 
gotiators, who for a long course of years have 
transacted the political concerns of Europe. 
Hence their oificial proceedings have not yet 
acquired that stately march, that decorous verbo- 
sity, which distinguish in> general the memorials 
of the allied courts. Entering unceremoniously 
into the subject, th%y openly expose their wishes 
and their views, arid whilst they decline an inter- 
course with Mr. Wickham, they confess that 
it is only because his powers are inadequate to 
conclude the treaty. Persevering, however, in 
the same line of conduct, they mark out ex- 
plicitly to the British ministry, how far the au- 
thority with which they are invested, allows them 
to cede any part of the territories conquered by 
the French arm^^ and how far they are restrained 
. from it by the existing laws of the Republic. They 
do not indeed state, as Mr. Burke has incautiously 
asserted, that '' this law, like those of the Medes 
and Persians, cannot be altered or abrogated,*'* 
but they giye the British court to understand, 
that the Directors, acting in that capacity, canndt, 
without treason to their country, listen to propo- 
sitions thiat contravene it ; thereby implying, that 
so far as the territory annexed to the Republic 
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i0 to be the object of debate^ the decision must be 
referred to the Representative J3ody, and thu« 
preparing the way for the removal of an objection 
which they were aware the British ministry 
might not foresee. 

Whether this attempt at negotiation answered 
the purpose for which it was intended on the 
part of th^ British ministry, or whether they 
conceived that the difficulties suggested by the 
directory were insuperable, does not appear, it is 
nothoweverunderstoodthatany further measures 
were adopted by either party towards a negotia* 
tion, till the request was made, on the part of the 
British ministry, to be permitted to send a proper 
person to Paris, to open a negotiation for Peace. 
This request was immediatdy complied with, 
the directory, with their usual promptitude, 
having only required that the person authorianed 
to negotiate should also have full powers to con- 
clude the treaty r thus affi>rding another instance 
of that indecent precipitancy, so repugnant to 
the slow and stately maxims of Mr. Burke. 

In the preceding observations, it was not my 
intention to have dwelt upon the inconsistency 
of Mr. Burke, in condemning in one page that 
course of conduct which he so warmly recokn- 
mends in another. That field affords a richer 
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harvest for criticism, which I meant to hare re- 
served to a future occasion. Besides, the poli- 
tical inconsistency of Mr. Burke is an old topic, 
and in this respect he is sufficiently counter 
nanced by many of the politicians of the 
present day, who glory in their apostacy, and 
persecute the cause to which they had not virtue 
to adhere. On this occasion, however, Mr. Burke 
has abused the licence which politicians have of 
being inconsistent, and has imparted to his new 
offspring a germ of destruction which anticipates 
its growth. If he deal out his abuse of the re* 
gicide directory of France, he displays no lenity 
to the regular governments of Europe. If he 
accuse the French of unbounded ambition, and 
unlimited views of aggrandizement, he confesses 
that the regular governments of Europe have 
manifested similar views, to the injury and 
degradation of their cause,* and, with more 
truth than civility, denominates them a society 
for pillage, t If his admiration of the sacred 
character of majesty be extreme, he scruples not 
to endanger it by criminal suggestions, and to 
degrade it by representing it as too favourable to 
the objects of his invincible hatred. :j: If he never 
mentions the name of Mr. Pitt without a degree 
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of respect which borders on adulation,* he ac' 
cuses almost all the measures of his administra- 
tion, vWith a freedom which few of that minister's 
adversaries have hitherto exceeded. Whilst he 
contends for the absolute extinction of the Re- 
public, and the restoration of the ancient mild 
and beneficent monarchy of France, as essential 
to the peace and welfare of England, he con- 
fesses, that the animosity of the French to this 
country originated in the old government, and 
had manifested itself long before the revo- 
lution took place. * If, in short, he inflict a 
poisonous wound with his teeth, he bears in his 
body the ingredients for a cure. 

Let. us however be candid, and confess, with 
Mr. Burke, that in a treaty of Peace, during the 
struggled of an existing war, the conduct of the 
different parties must vary according to their 
relative situation. , But let us at the same time 
inquire, upon more $olid grounds than Mr. 
Burke has done, upon which of the parties, on 
the present occasion, the circumstances of the 
war impose the duty (for the preservation of 
human life, and the prevention of human misery, 
lis always a duty) of making the first advance 
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towards a neconciliation. The only just ground 
of a war (for an expedition of plunder, aggran- 
dizement, and rapin, is a robbery) is the preser- 
vation of the existence and welfare of a state. 
Heqce all wars are in fact defensive, and are 
represented as such by every Government which 
aflFects to consider itself as a civilized institution. 
But though such be the ultimate cause of any 
legitimate war, yet, in its actual conduct, it will 
assume the appearance of attack as well as of 
defence, nor can we in all cases determine that 
'the party who first resorts to actual force is the 
aggressor. The origin of an offensive and a 
defensive war is therefore the same, but in a 
negotiation for Peace, the distinction is of essen- 
tial importance, and the conduct of the party 
who presses upon the other, at the instant of time 
when a negotiation is proposed, will be different 
from that of the party pressed upon at the same 
period of time. That which in the former 
.would be dignified, in the latter would be pusil- 
lanimous or dangerous. I shall not hazard much 
in asserting, that whatever may be the motives 
of the war with France, it has in , its conduct 
been, and notwithstanding the conquests of the 
-French have thrown their enemies to a greater 
distance, still continues to be, a war of attack. 
The original ground upon which the French 
took up ariKis, was to secure to. theinselyes the 
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liberty of adopting such form of Government as 
they might think proper ; the assertion of the 
allies was, that such form of Government was 
inconsistent with the safety of surroandifi>g 
states. Hence it follows, that until the allies are 
either convinced that the cause of their alarm 
was unfounded, or conceive it more expedient to 
incur the risk of its being realized, than longer 
to suffer the actual inconvenielices of the war, 
the French have not the choice of ?in alternative. 
They may conquer, or they may die, but it is 
impossible for them to comply with the demands 
of the allies without a po\itic?i\/elo de se. Nor 
have those demands at any time been reduced to 
so precise a form, or adopted by i^uch general 
consent amongst the allies, as to enable the 
French to judge, by what particular sacrifice, or 
upon what precise terms, they might hope to 
pacify the resentment of their enemies. They 
hare no Helen to deliver up to the confederates; 
their destruction has been hitherto the only 
price of pacification. If a peace is therefore 
ever to be established between this country and 
France, the preliminaries of negotiation must 
commence with ourselves, who by manifesting 
such disposition, incur no immediate disadvan- 
tage or risk ; for I lay out of the question 
those prospective evils which the telescopic eye 
of Mr. Burke can perceive, in acknowledging 
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the ixhtmci of tlie Republic. We can cease 
from making, or joining in, the direct attack ; 
but the French cannot cease from being attacked, 
bat at the will of theit enemies. These con* 
siderattons may shew with what propriety Mr. 
Burke represents the measures now adopted for 
effecting a pacification, as derogatory to the 
character of the British government ; and with 
what decency he adverts to the avowal of that 
disposition by his majesty's speeches, " as lures, 
^* and oglings, and glances for peace," and *' a 
'^ violent passion for a relation to the regicides.'* 
Hence too we may be enabled to judge of his 
eiaggerated statement of the arrogance of our 
enemies, whpse patience it seems, ^' is worn out 
*^' with the importunity of our courtship."* This 
courtship, it is true, has not hitherto been of the 
most soft and conciliatory kind — ^its tale has been 
told from the mouth of the cannon, and its gen* 
tleness displayed at the point of the bayonet: 
the scene of its dalliance has been the field of 
battle, and the unfathomable depth of the ocean 
itis bridal bed. 

In ccHisidering the obstacles to* the establish* 
meut of peace, it is evident that objections may 
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occur of different kindsi which consequently 
ought to be differently arranged, and are entitled 
to different degrees of importance. Of those 
objections, Mr. Burke's letters contain no incon- 
siderable assortment; but as he is much more 
remarkable for the facundia^ than the lucidus 
ordo of the Roman poet, so it is no easy matter 
' to reduce them to their proper class. His trea* 
sures, and his gems, are poured out with ..the 
profusion of eastern munificence ; but selection 
and arrangement are necessary before they can 
be properly examined, and appreciated. In the 
execution of this pleasing task, we may therefore 
be allowed to remark, that. those objections to 
peace which ought to occupy the first place in 
our consideration, are such as hinge upon the 
original ' grounds and reasons of the war, and 
which I have before denominated the permanent 
causes of offence. . These substantial and tanr 
gible objects of our comprehension are however 
rarely discovered amongst the glittering assem- 
blage of Mr. Burke ; and are perhaps reserved 
to embellish the pages of his future letters. Of 
a secondary class are such causes of offence, as 
easily admit of explanation or compensation; 
thus, declarations of war, with all other avowals 
of animosity and hostility, considered merely 
as such, maybe repaired by the adoption and 
avowal of contrary sentiments. Of a third and 
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less imjportant class, are the objections to .pacifi- 
cation which may arise from the complicated, 
and in some degree novel state of national con- 
cerns, and which mutual good temper and for- 
bearance can perhaps alone remove. But there 
is a fourth kind of argument discoverable in 
Mr. Burke's letters, which is founded on the 
consideration of the present state of this country, 
both positively, as affecting its . own situation, 
and relatively, as compared with the present 
situation of France. 

^* If we look to nothing but our domestic con- 
** dition, the nation," says Mr. Burke, " is full 
" even to plethory.'** How then, it may be asked, 
can we be relieved from this dangerous disease 
so expeditiously as by a continuance of the war? 
In this state of things we iSok neither to grounds 
of offence, npr practicability of pacification^ we 
look forward only to that which may be advan- 
tageous to us, and finding that war is the most 
direct method of relieving us from this oppressive 
superabundance, and being assured that ^^ nothing 
^' can banish it from the world," t we resort to it, 
neither in hatred^ nor in anger, but simply to re- 
lieve us from the greater dangers which a long 
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cdorse of prosperity and indulgence, has brought 
upon us. By this process, we scour off the 
violent and acrimonious humors of the state, and 
reduce the body politic to that ^alm and tempe- 
rate system, which may be called the perfection 
of civil society* In this view, a war with France, 
or with Spain, or with any other power, will be 
found equally expedient, provided our enemy 
can exert sufficient strength to administer the re* 
medy required* We seek a quarrel with the in^ 
tent of losing a little blood, and bur antagonist 
must therefore be endowed with as much mCiscu^ 
lar strength as will answer our purpose. That 
being effected, we shall return him thanks for 
bis trouble, and assure him we bore him no par- 
ticular ill-will. This pacific termination is not, 
however, in the present situation of things, 
likely soon to arrive. With our ^' imports and 
" exports amounting to forty-six millions,*' and 
^^ our inland trade still more substantially nutri- 
^' tive to the state ;*'* it is difficult (o say wkm w^ 
may be able to dispense with this healthful draw- 
back on our prosperity, which cannot be disr 
missed in our present circumstances, without the 
immediate danger of an apoplectic shock* 

Such are the^ reasons for the continuance of 
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th£ war, arking from a consideration of our po« 
•itive situation, and from which none can dissent 
but such as are either wilfully blind to the over- 
flowiog prosperity that surrounds us, or weak 
enoi^h to object, on the score of moralUy^ to 
our alleviating our own evils at the expense of 
pther people. The consideration of our relative 
situation with France confirms in every, point 
our previous decision — ^we are rich, and luxu- 
rious; they are warlike, advebturdus, and neces* 
sitous ; therefore we ought to continue the wan 
We have nothing to gain, they have every thing 
to lose ; therefore we ought to continue the war. 
" In their government every thihg is referred td 
^\ the production of force^ it is military in its 
" principle, in its maxims, in its spirit, and in all 
^* its movements.'** Our goverhment is, *^ thai 
*< which pursues the greatest variety of ends, and 
^^ is the least disposed t5 sacrifice any one of thent 
^^ to another, or to the wfaole,"t therefore we 
ought to continue the war. 

It has been a favorite mode of argument with 
those who ^e more solicitous to propagate their 
opinions, than to investigate the solidity of the 
grounds on which they are founded, to reason 
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from analogies, and to substitute for the cha^ 
racter of the moralist, that of the poet. This 
mode is often successful. DissatisEed or per- 
plexed with the contemplation of the actual 
subject, the itnind seizes with pleasure on the~ 
collateral illustration, and without coldly in- 
quiring into the exact degree of resemblance, 
admits that conviction from the imagination, 
which it had refused to the reason. ' It is'on this 
principle, that in discussing the question of out 
relative situation with France, recourse has so 
often been had, to the idea of a house in fiames^ 
which it becomes the duty of the neighbourhood 
to extinguish, for their own preservation. If 
these may be cAXtdarguminis^ Mr. Burke has in 
one instance attempted, at considerable length, 
to demonstrate the justice and necessity of the 
"(far, by comparing the establishment of the Re- 
public in France, to a nuisance, erected by the 
possessor on his own ground : and the allied 
powers to the vicinage, who may probably be 
injured by such erection^ If Mr. Burke had 
been conscious, that our interference in the in* 
ternal concerns of France, would have borne the 
test of inquiry upon the general laws of nations, 
why has he resorted to an argument deduced 
merely from municipal law ? Writers on sub- 
jects of general polity have not been silent on 
those causes, arising from the internaf concerns 
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of a state, that give to sarrounding states a right 
of interference, and Mr* Burke, -without re* 
sorting to the side* props of analogy, might have 
gratified his readers by the information, that can- 
nibalism is in itself a sufficient cause of provoca- 
tion to all mankind,'*' and whilst he demonstrated, 
from historical authority, the inherent disposition 
of the French to that crime, might, in vindication 
of the f onduct of the allied powers, havis al- 
ledged th^ example of Hercules, who is said to 
have compelled their ancestors to desist from it. 
He might have given additional weight to his 
cause by the authority of Lord Bacon, who 
thought it a sufficient reason to make war upon 
the natives of America, " Because they were 
" looked upon as people proscribed by the laws 
^^ of nature; inasmuch as they had a barbarous 
<f custom of sacrificing men, and feeding upon 
^ man's flesh. "4* It is trtie, subsequent writers 
are of opinion, that some previous inquiry is neces- 
sary before force be in such cases resorted to. 
Whether Mr. Burke was apprehensive he might 
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hil in producing a thorough conviction in the 
minds of his readers, that the French were a 
nation of cannibals ; or whether he did not chuse . 
to rest so important a part of his cause, on the 
jarring authorities of ci vitians and commentators, 
Is uncertain : but instead of arguments of this 
pature directly applied, he has resorted to the 
illustration before mentioned ; on the propriety 
aa<| justice of which few words may suffice. 

. "There is a law of neighbourhood,'* says 
Mr. Burke, ^' which does not leave a man perfect 
^' master of his own ground. When a neighbour 
" sees a new erection in the nature of a nuisance, 
*f set up at his door, he has a right to represent it 
/^ to the judge, who cm his part has a right to order 
^' the work to be staid, ok if established, to be re* 

". moved.* '"^ It would be tiresome to point; out the 
numerous instances of discordance between this 
suppositious case, and the establishment of a 
new form of government in France. The former 
presupposes an established rule of law, which 
positively decides, by past experience^ what is or 
is not a nuisance ; the decision of which rests 
with the judge : the latter is confessedly a new 
cas§, and whether it may or may not prove in* 
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jurious to the neighbourhood, and that in a 
greater degree than when it subsisted under a 
different form, remains to be tried. In .the 
former case the question depends on the locality 
pf the nuisance ; its being ^^ set up at a man*t 
<( door** is c^tainly a sufficient reason for ex* 
pecting it to be remored; but the latter is a 
Buisskuct of opinion^ and our' cause of complaint 
ia an apprehension that nuclti opinion may even- 
tually prove more convincing than our own ; for 
which reason we modestly request our neighbour 
will relinquish his opinion, to allay our fears. 
^^ In describingi'* says Mr. Burke, '* the nuisance 
'f erected by so pestilential a manufactory, by the 
^^ construction of so infamous a brothel, by dig- 
*'* ging a njght-cellar for such thieves, murderers, 
<' and housebreakers, as never infested the worlds 
" I am so far from aggravating, that 1 have fallen 
*^ infinitely short of the evil."* But the constitU* 
lion of France is neither a manufactoiy nor a bro'^ . 
M^, nor a night-cellar ^ but a rule of political and 
civil condiict ^'dido^itdhy a nation for the regulation 
of its internal concerns, professing to be founded 
in nature and in reason, rejecting the imputation 
of immorality, and disavowingxail sentiments of 
hostility towards foreign states. If such con^ 
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stitution tend to the happiness of the people, 
neither the law of nature nor of nations, autho- 
rizes foreign powers to prevent its operation. 
If it prove the source of misery, depopulation, 
and national weakness, our interference by arms 
is eqnally reprehensible.* But to suffer our- 
selves to be deluded to the attack by collateral 
and partial resemblances, would be to imitate the 
stupid animal which aims its horns at the flut- 
tering of the red flag, till , the mattador fixes the 
deadly weapon in his- head. 

In the estimation of Mr. Burke, whatever 
measures the French adopt, whether for pacifi- 
cation or hostility, are causes of outrageous 
ofience. Every exertion of the war, adds fuel 
to his enmity; every attempt at negotiation 
only increases his wrath. In the requisition 
of the Directory, that the British -envoy 
** should be provided with full powers to vego* 
^< iiaie.9, peace, and to conclude it definitively be* 



^ " Neighbouring-nations are never concerned at the mis- 
chief which befal one another from their. own domestic broils 
and quarrels : the weaker have 'no reason, because they are 
secure froqi being enslaved ; they that are equal in strength 
think of gaining a superiority by it ; and the stronger, of pur«> 
l^basing an easier conquest." 

T folyb, L i. c, 89« 
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" tween the two powers,"* Mr. Burke can only 
perceive an insidious attempt to detach us from 
our allies, and ^^ to induce us, at the very first and 
" preliminary step, to be guilty of that perfidy 
^* towards our friends and associates, with which 
^^ they reproach us, in our transactions with them, 
" our enemies." " On such conditions," says he, 
^* we cannot even dispatch our emissary, without 
" danger of being charged with a breach of our 
^^ alliance." In order to place this part of the 
question in its fair and proper light, it will be 
necessary to take a hasty view of the origin, the 
progress, and the present state of this alliance, 
by which it seems we are bound to 9ontinue the 
war, till it becomes the interest of every other 
power to demand a cessation of it : and impar" 
lially to inquire, whether we have deserted our 
allies, or our allies have deserted us ; whether a 
compact, which has been broken by three-fourths 
of the contracting parties, be obligatory upon 
the rest ; and whether such of the remaining 
parties, as have repeatedly avowed their intention 
of evading it on the first occasion, can with' justice 
complain of .any other state which may adopt 
a similar conduct. 



* jLettera, p. 61^ 
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The cotnmencetndint of hostilities agaiast 
France was distinguished" by a union of power» 
ih all its combinations, hitherto without pre- 
cedent in the civilized world. By land, and 
by sea, an impenetrable barrier was drawn round 
that devoted country. A general intercourse 
and participation of all the requisites of warfare, 
gave to the combined powers a degree of strength, 
which far exceeded the simple aggregate of their 
separate force. The steady and determined va* 
lour of the German character; the discipline 
and military reputation of the Prussian ; the 
naval power, the riches and the resources of 
Holland ; the vigilance and promptitude of Sar- 
dinia ; the gallant and reviving, warlike spirit 
of Spain and Portugal ; the preponderating in* 
fikienc^ of Russia ; the persotial chivalry of th# 
Swedish monarch, emulous of his warlike ain- 
cestor, Charles XII. and the well-tried strength 
of Great Britain, respectable in every pointy 
but invincible by sea, gave to the allied powers^ 
not the promise, but the certainty of success^ 
The motives by which these powers were led 
to adopt a system, in many respects so incoBEi* 
patible with their own peculiar views and inter- 
ests, were of the most powerful nature. To 
such as lay contiguous to the frontier of France^ 
tlie apprehension of immediate danger to. their 
respective states ; to^ others, the wounded feel« 
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ingf of near relationsbip ; and to all, the dread 
of an example of public energy, 8o dangerous 
to the repose of despotic states. These, and 
maipy other incentives, though distinctly felt by 
the separate powerit, were, however, with dif«> 
ficulty reducible to such specific propositions 
as might meet the general cooseuty and form ^a 
acknowledged bond of uuion. After innume^ 
rable negotiations, these difiiculties were found 
jto be insuperable, and the glaring defect of a 
general compact, professing to aim at one great 
and specific purpose, has been partially supplied 
by treaties between some of the allied powers^ 
and by memorials and manifestos, varying ia 
their objects, and their language, according to 
the varying circumstances of the times. What 
the particular tenor of these treaties^ may be, 
has been sedulously concealed from the world-; 
but the result of some of them has betrayed their 
pOrport, and the alliance of Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia, against France, was propitiated in 
the blood of Poland. The treaty of Pilnitz^ 
which has also in some degree transpired, may 
further mark the spirit of those as6€>ciations, 
which, under the mask of securing the religion 
and independence of civilized states, aimed only 
at the subjugation and dismemberment of £uh 
rope. The manifested to which this contest has 
^en. rise, are documents of a more public nature. 
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;ind are to be considered as a homage to public 
opinion, avowing the intention of -the party 
under the existing circumstances; but without 
either the solemnity of a treaty, or, in many 
cases, the reciprocity of a mutual engagement. 
Of the many pieces of this nature, published by 
the di£Ferent courts, that which seems more par- 
ticularly to have attracted the approbation oT 
Mr. Burke and his friends, is the joint manifesto 
of the Emperor and the king of Prussia^ of the 
4th of August 1792 ; a production of consider- 
able length, and which may be called an histo- 
rical sketch of the French Revolution. In this 
piece that revolution is considered under four 
different points of view. 

I. As it personally regards his most Christian 

Majesty. 

II. As it respects the French Nation. 

III. As it respects the princes of Germany. 

IV. As it respects the tranquillity of Europe, 
and the happiness of all nations. 

Of these general heads, it is only the last 
which undertakes particularly to define the 
grounds, upon which independent, and unallied 
nations, (under which class Great Britain may 
be enumerated) s^re presumed to enter into the 
purposes of the allies. The reasons there al-' 
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ledged are, that the French GovernineDt (al- 
though then existing under the form of a limited 
monarchy) was '^ a planned system of anarchy, 
^' tending to dissolve all political society, and a- 
" bounding with inexpressible danger J" " That the 
*^ king was without power, the nation without an 
*' army, or what amounts to the same thing, hay- 
.^' ing no army properly disciplined, and exhibit- 
^^ ing to their neighbours, and above all to their 
" allies, nothing but the shadow of power. '^ To 
remedy these, and other grievances, it is de- 
clared to be the purpose of the two allied states, 
*' to re-establish in France order and public secu- 
*^ rity ; to cause the persons and properties of all 
*' those who shall submit to the king, their lawful 
*< soveireign, to be protected ; to punish, in a 
'^ striking manner, all resistance to their arms ; 
** and to give up the city of Paris to the most 
" dreadful and terrible justice ; from which no- 
*' thing can save it, as well as all the other cities 
" which may render themselves its accomplices, 
" if the least insult ^ or the least outrage^ is offered 
" to the king, the queen, or the royal family." 

This manifesto, which was instantly followed 
by- those dreadful convulsions at Paris, that, to 
use an expression of Mr^ Burke, hurled the king 
from the throne^ and that terminated only in the 
death of the monarch, and the destruction and 
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ruin of his unfortunate family, was, it sterns, 
Teceived fy Mr. JBurke and his friends^ as the 
creed of their faith. '^ It was to the principles 
^^ of this confederation, and no o/A^r," says he, 
^^ that. we wished our soTereign and our country 
*' to accede, as a part of the commonwealth of 
" £urope. To these principles, with some tri- 
^' jBing exceptions and limitations, they did jfiil^ 
f< accede. And all our friends, who did take of- 
^^ fice, acceded to the ministry, whethes* wisely or 
^^ not, on the faith, and on the principles of that 
" declaration.'* 

Such, then, are the grounds and principles, 
upon which, as Mr. Bwrke always understood the 
matter^ the British nation acceded to the war. 
I shall not enter into the region of probahilities, 
and inquire how far the establishment of the 
ancient government in France, and the saccage 
of Paris^ and the other cities of that country, 
may yet be in the power of the allies to accom- 
plish. My present object, is only to shew how 
far this manifesto, which, and which only, Mr. 
Burke considers as the foundation of our alli- 
ance, ought in reason and justice to operate in 
preventing us from entering into a treaty for a 
separate peace. Taking it then for granted, 
that Great Britain has acceded in the amplest 
manner "to the terms of this memorial, it must at 
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the same time be allowed, that the immediate 
ground and inducement of that alliance, ytm the 
promised assistance and co-operation of those paw- 
ers mth whom the engagement is made. That ob- 
ject, which the united efforts of any twa of the 
contracting powers might be unable to accom- 
plish, might be presumed to be attainable by the 
united efforts of the whole ; and the withdraw- 
ing of one of those powers from the common 
league, alters and overturns the yery basis and 
principles upon which it is founded. The de- 
fection of the king of Prussia is not a precedent 
for us to follow, for we cannot infringe a treaty 
which is already inefficient and nugatory. I will| 
however, relinquish this obvious atid striking 
proof of our competency to establish with ho- 
nour, and strict fidelity, a separate^ peace.-r-Mr. 
Burke will himself supply us with yet more sa-^ 
tisfactory and irresistible reasons for the ad<^- 
tion of that measure. Written at different pe^ 
riods of time, and thrown together with inter* 
lineations of new matter, on the urgency of the 
present moment, the letters before us afford in 
their detached parts, full materials for their own 
refutation. His^ second letter is an ample com- 
ii^ent upoti the flagrant violation by the allied 
powers, of every compact under which they 
engaged in the war. 'Their, mutual jealousy, 
their dangerous ambitiou, their treacherous 
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friendships, are dwelt upon with peculiar yehe^ 
mence.^ " The " whole war/' says he, " has 
*^ been but one error. It was but nominally a war 
** of alliance^ As the combined powers pursued 
^^ k, there was nothing to hold an alliance toge* 
^ ther. There could be no tie of honour in a 
" society for pillage." " The partition of Poland 
" offered an object of spoil in which the parties 
^^ might agree. They were circumjacent, and each 
^* might take a portion convenient to his ownL.ter- 
" ritory. They might dispute about the value of 
*' their several shares, but the contiguity to each 
^^ of the demandants always furnished the means 
^* of adjustment." ^* But the spoil of France did 
^^ not afford the same facilities for accommodation. 
*• What might satisfy the House of Austi ia in a 
^ ' Flemish frontier afforded no equivalent to tempt 
** the cupidity oftheking of Prussia. What might 
^ be desired by Great Britain in the West Indies, 
^ must be coldly and remotely feltas an interest at 
<^ Vienna.'! After having dwett at great length on 
the ambition, the rapacity^ and the inconsistent 
views of the allies, he adds, ^* The moment this 
*^ war came to be considered as a war merely of 
^' profit, the actual circumstances are su^hy that it 
" never couM become really a war of alliance.!' If 



* Lette»> p. 149. 
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the ;war neither is, nor ever cati become^ a war 
dfaUiancej Mr. Burke iieill perhaps on some fu* 
tare occasion, condescend to inform us ryhat kind 
of a jyar it is ; and what are the obstacles that 
prevent us in point of j ustice, Honour, and fide- 
lity, fromefiecting, if it yet be possible, a peace 
for ourselves.' 

• 

In preventing, as far as lies in his power, every 
itieasure of a pacific tendency, Mr. Borke is in- 
defatigable. If he cannot oppose it by mountains, 
he will, in the paroxysms of his wrath, heap up 
pebbles, and cement them together with the rak- 
ings of the kennel. No species of opposition is 
too absurd, no mode of enforcing it too abusive, 
for. him to employ. Fearful that his represen* 
tations should fail of. success with the ministry ,^ 
he appears to flatter himself with thejiope of pre- 
venting the negotiation, by deterring any person 
from undertaking the embassy. The folly of 
such, an attempt might have passed unnoticed, 
had not the manner in which it is enforced, called 
for particular reprehension. The first indica- 
tion of his purpose, appears in tbe ofifensive and 
unwarrantable manner in which he adverts to the 
ambassadors (rom the different courts of Europe, 
now resident at Paris; *' these ambassadors/' says 
he, '^ may easily return as good courtiers as they 
^^ went; but can they ever return from that de- 

H « 
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^^ grading residence loyal and faithful subjects ; 
'* or with any true affecdon to their mastei*, or 
^Vtrue attachment to the constitution, religion, 
^^ or laws of their country ? There is great dane 
*^ ger that they who enter smiling into this Tro- 
** phonian cave, will come out of it sad and seri- 
^^ ous conspirators; and such mil coniinue as iong 
*' as they live. They will become true conduct- 
'^ ors of contagion to every country which has 
** had the misfortune to send them to the source 
" of that electpcity." * The Danish ambassa* 
dor, through whose interference the safe con- 
duct was obtained for our present envoy, is re^^ 
spcfctfuUy denominated, *^ one of those unhappy 
*^ gentlemen in whose persons royalty is insulted 
*^ and degraded, at the seat of plebeian pride, 
" and upstart insolence." t Having thus pre- 
pared the way, he soon afterwards singles out 
the specific object of his attack, and anticipates 
the infamy of the man, who may be so lost to 
shame, as to take upon him the impending treaty. 
At the time Mr. Burke wrote, he could not in* 
deed attach the disgrace to the name of a person 
not then determined on; but he defined with 
precision the character which was ever afterwards 
to be applied to him, he prepared the badge of 
disgrace which he must ever afterwards wear. 



^ Letters, p. 34, 55. \ Letters, p. 49. 
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" Wiocver/^ (siays lie, " goe« to tlic Directorial 
" presence under ihii passport, with this offen'' 
^* sive comment and foul explanatioti, goes inthi 
'^ aTOwed sehse of the court to which he is sent; 
*^ as the instrument of a government dissociated 
^^ from the interests and wishes of the nation, foi* 
^^ the purpose" of cheating both the people of 
*' France, and the people of Englaiid. He goes 
•* out the declared etkissary of a faithless ministry. 
" H^ has perfidy for his credentials. He has 
^^ natioiuil weakness for his full powers. / yet 
^* doubi whether any one can be found to invest 
" himself with such a character. If there should, 
** it would be pleasant to read bis instructions ori 
" the answer if^hich he is to give to the Directory , 
'^ incase they should repeat to him the substandd 
" of the manifesto, which he carries with hiin iri 
"his portfolio/"* To the astonishment, no 
dOui>t, 6f Mr. Burke, such a person has how* 
eVer been found ; he has proceeded on his em- 
bassy, he has been received with testimonials of 
friendship, and atckmations of jpy.f The 

* Letters, p. 55, 56. 

\ << The English embassy" says one of the French papers ' 
flaQ^otidienruJt " will appear to posterity one of the great- 
** est events of the present age. It will not be deemed unplea** 
'^ sing if we dwell on the details. On the way from Calais to 
'* ParU, the presence of an Ambassador coming to negotiate a 
** Peaoe, caused the most lively sensation amongst a people 
'^^ who are Uxcd under the scovirge of war,'' &c. 
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of his missioo, are from that Jacobia party^ 
who perform in France the same oSLce as in Eng- 
land is undertaken by Mr.. Burke and his associ* 
ates."^ May their joint efforts be ineffectual ! 
or rather, may they tend to unite the wise, the 
moderate, and the good, in both countries, in 
^heir efforts to terminate the present sanguinary 
contest, ere yet the door of reconciliation be for 
ever closed, or those final measures be adopted, 
which admit not of explanation or debate I 

To prevept this desirable object, an object 
equally necessary to, ^d equally sought for by 
boh countrijes, is the sole and avowed purpose 
of Mr. Burke's letter^. An unauthorized indivi^ 
dual, and confessedly s^gainst the wishes both of 
the government and the .people, he has audaci- 
ously attempted to interpose an insuperable bar^ 
rier to all reconciliation. With a rud^ and uo« 
hallowed voice, he has broken in upon those dcr 
liberations, on the result of which depends the 
destiny of his country, and perhaps of Europe. 
. Hopeless of inculcating upon others his s^ngui- 
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* ^^ Every one reasons in his own way relative to tbeob- 
f I jCjCt of this great negotiation. The Jacobins, who regard . a' 
" Peace with the wot eye that a crimijul looks oa the prepa--. 
ff ration for his execution, are ^ite enraged. They w^h t<^ 
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nsLVy and onti^geous purpose, lie comes forwards 
himself to cairry it into execution. Well ap-* 
prized, that a nation can feel only through the 
individuals that compose it, he incessantly la- 
bours on the one hand to exasperate the French 
government, and the French nation, hy every in- 
dignity that language can convey, and on the 
other, to instigate his countrymen to eternal ha- 
tred, and eternal wan The very title of his 
book, and the appellation of the ^' Regicide Di- 
*^ rectory," incessantly applied to the executive 
government of France, are a sufficient indication 
of his malicious purpose. But in order to secure 
his end hy a personal insult, he has directed the 
full current of his fury against Camot^ the very 
member of the directory with whom it was sup- 
posed the intended negotiatioB would take place. 
♦Not forgetting, that the resentment of pow- 
erful nations has been excited by indignities com- 
mitted by individual subjects on each other, he 
-  — - I ^ 

** give to the English embassy a second repmentatioa of the 
' <* Gamp of Crenelle." Fr^m ikrUi*s JounuU^ a French 

* His anger will now he redoubled ^ The sanguinary 7)^-^ 
rani Capiot^ is the advocate of Peace with this country ; and 
it is said to be in consequence of his recommendations, that thie 
directory have rejected the system of La Croix^ the minister 
for foreign affairs, which ^tended to oyerhurry and dejeat the 
iQiegotiation. JPf^ritU 
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takes upcm himseu» as far at kit powers wilt per^ 
mit, the responsibility of the fate of milUons^ 
and involves in the consequences of his capri^rei 
even those who detest his ferocity. 

It is wonderfully, and no doubt* wisely 4i? 
reeled by the author of nature, that from the 
same soil and climate from which some plants 
draw their healthful and nutritive juices, others 
cc^lect a poison the most destructive to the huT 
man race. It would seem too as if the human 
character displayed a similar diversity, acid that 
some were intended by a natural rectitude add 
benevolence of disposition to seleqt from siurr 
rounding circumstances, causes of peace, oh^ity^ 
and good will, whilst others can deduce from 
the same circumstances, only the motives of h^*' 
tred, envy, jealousy, and destruction. Wher- 
ever the latter disposition appears, there is nq 
proceeding ho open and generous, no transac- 
tion so honest, no purpose so virtuous, as not 
to afford food for its malignity. With whatever 
it comes iti contact^ it appropriates it by a kind 
of chemical aflSinity, to its own nature ; and if it 
does not find, creates in every thing around it, 
gall and bitterness. I shall not press on my 
reader the application of these remarks ; but | 
confess, it has always appeared to me extraordi- 
nary, that the same man who persevered during 
a long course of years, in instigating the people 
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^f America to resisUnpe against this country, 
JiQd by measures which* in these days would inn 
f$^libly have brought him to the bar of a criim« 
nal coHirt, encouraged them to the defence 6fi 
their independence, should, when a simibir cir-< 
cumstance occurred ii) France, and when theri^ 
was every reason to presun^e this great and desi<^ 
rable event might be accomplished without con^ 
tention and without bloodshed, have excited a 
^neral outcry against the attempt. That the 
case of America and Fraqce are exactly similar^ 
will not iodeed be pretended ; but the difference 
betwjBen them was such, as upon all reasonable 
grounds, should have redoubled the energies of 
his mjnd in favour of the latter. If the actuating 
principle of Mr. Burke, had been a generous 
and disfnterested love of liberty, it ia not possi-r 
ble tha^ he should have beheld the rising efforts 
of the people of France, with the obliquity qI 
J£;^ousy^ or the frown of hostility; nay, It is 
not possible that he should not have fejt that 
preppssession in their favour, that solicitude for 
their success, which in the early part of the re-* 
volution, agitated the bosoms of those who had 
been his associates in the cause of freedom. But% 
when the moment of decision arrived, 

" 'twa^ then^ sham! trust how ill repaid!" 

He with a perversity without precedent in the 
annals of apostacy, seized the operative moment 
tp pour his drug into the healthful mass, and it 
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eurdled into poison. From that instant, his ex* 
^rtions to prolong, and by all possible methods 
to increase the calamities of the war which he had 
excited, have been unremitting and successful, 
and lest some more fortunate combination of cir- 
cumstances, some returning gleam of human 
commiseration for human sufferings, should lead 
the contending parties to listen to the voice of 
reconciliation, he sedulously collects the ingre- 
dients of discord from every passing transaction, 
and hoards up the phial of his vengeance,' 'till 
the moment when it is most likely to pro* 
duce its effect. Ardent and impassioned in 
the cause of Freedom in America, whilst the as* 
sertion of that freedom led to contention and 
to blood ; equally impa^ioned against the liber* 
ties of France, and prolonging by every means in 
his power, the duration of the war, his charac- 
ter acquires a degree of consistency which his 
^opponents have unjustly refused to his preten- 
tions. — Tros Tyriusve^ it is not the cause, that in* 
terests him — Alternately the advocate of liberty 
or despotism, just as his support or his op* 
position may serve to keep alive the flames of 
discord, he acts up to the constitution of his 
nature, and in the economy of the moral world, 
performs an unwelcome, but perhaps a necessary 
part. 
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The present situation of this country exhibits 
a singular spfct^icle. After supporting for nearly 
ten years, a war of unexampled expense^ slaugh* 
ter, and devastation, the necessities and clamoars 
of the people, combining with the remaining 
good sense of the nation, effected a peace. The 
preliminaries were agreed on. The ratification 
in due time followed ; and all descriptions of 
men united in the general satisfaction, excepting 
an implacable party, who having carried on the 
war till the appearance of things becakne despe*' 
rate, deserted their posts, and left the whole dtf^ 
ficulties of a peace, now Become necessary, to 
the present administration. 

What then is the occasion of the present com* 
motion, which agitates the kingdom, and seems 
to indicate a general apprehension of war f Have 
any new hostilities taken place between this 
country and France ? Has the Chief Consul re* 
fused to comply with the terms of the treaty of 
Amiens J Are any remonstrances known to have 
passed between the niinisters of the two nations ? 
Has the Legislature of this country-had an op* 
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portunity of expressing an opinion on this mo- 
mentous question ? No— This mighty storm hsis 
been raised by a few obscure individuals, who, 
forgetting their proper province of supplying 
the world with useful information, have mo- 
destly, assumed to themselves, since the dissolu- 
tion of parliament, the character of leaders and 
dictators of the public opinion. These men have 
bad the ^ temerity to declare, that a new war is 
indispensible — that we ought not to comply with 
the treaty of Amiens — thai we must cut the gor* 
Hon knot. Accustomed to the. daily perusal of 
these prints, the nation has for a moment been 
led to believe, that there could not exist such 
vehemence without some cause. A war is spok- 
en of as Qot unlikely. The public funds have 
felt a depression; and the people now look up 
to the meeting of parliament for the unravelling 
of the mystery. 

May we be allowed to ask these self-elected 
guides of the public opinion, and particularly 
such of theni as have, during the late contest, 
espoused the cause of the French, what can be 
the motives of their present conduct ? Are they 
disinterested and patriotic, or are they mercena- 
ry and corrupt ? We will, for the sake of argu- 
ment, assume the former supposition ; and endea- 
vour, in a few words, to ascertain what substantial 
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grounds exist for the daily incentives to slaugln 
ler that issue from the press* 

Are we to believe, then, that the despotic an* 
. thority said to be exercised by the first Consul 
over the people of France, has roused the inde* 
pendent feelings of those who cannot bear to see 
a great people reduced to slavery ? In truth, the 
French have been particularly unfortunate in 
conciliating the good opinion of the inhabitants 
of this country. Before the revolution, we con* 
sidered them as the abject slaves of a despotic 
prince, and treated them on all occasions accord- 
ingly* When, by an astonishing effort, they 
threw off the yoke and established a limited mo- 
narchy, the general aversion to them increased ; 
as some of our fellow subjects, who expressed an 
untimely exultation on that occasion, can suJK- 
ciently testify. To the monarchy succeeded a 
republic, which was still more hateful to us ; and 
this was followed by a period of anarchy, of 
carnage, and of blood, unexampled in the records 
of mankind, and which for a moment gratified 
the sanguinary. ferocity of those who had pre- 
dicted, and occasioned it. The various modifi- 
cations of government which ensued, all equally 
failed of obtaining our approbation. At length 
Bonaparte acquired a decided superiority, and 
extinguished the remaining sparks of opposi- 
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tion» Yet, even now, when the French may be 
considered as reduced to their pristine state of 
obedience, we still continue our hostility. Have 
we then exchanged characters with the French ? 
And shall we avow the principle asserted by them 
in. the heat of the revolution, and which gave 
•ufih just and extensive offence — thai of become 
iflg Champions of Europe, and assisting every 
aation that chuses to assert its liberties ? Or 
WHHikl it not, after the experience we have had, 
bfi more consistent with prudence and common 
iOnse, to allow the people of France to settle 
tlieir.Qwn aflEUrs with their first Consul, and 
adopt such form of government as may be agrec'^ 
sj^lft to themselves ? Let us leave th&ai to theiir 
(ate.; and whilst we lament their misfortunes, let 
Wir. philanthropy console itself in the reflection, 
tttiiti it ^cannot be expected, that ten millions of 
m^By should attempt to make forty millions hap«« 
PY ^against their will. 

» . 

Bnt it will perhaps be said, that this is not the 
teal cause of the present outcry against the first 
Consul. It is not the absolute authority which 
he hw acquired over the French, but.his ambi- 
tious ^projects against the rest of Europe, that 
loudjly call for out interference. Let us examine 
ihi^t question* Let us see whether the first Con- 
ti4 has^in fact extended his authority since the 
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ratificatioii of the articles of peace; and, if so, 
whether it be oUr peculiar province to restrain 
it 

It is not to be denied, that at the time when 
the preliminaries of peace were agreed on, the 
power and influence which the first Consul ex- 
ercised in Italy, were well known, s(nd tacitly 
conceded. The assumption of the office of pre* 
sident of the Italian Republic, in the interval be- 
Iween the preliminaries and the ratification of 
peace, could therefore form no substantial obsta* 
cle to the conclusion of the treaty. Holland also 
remains in the same state as at the conclusion 
of the peace ; acting under the influence, and 
subject to the controul of the first Consul. These 
motives of dissatisfaction existed at the time of 
the treaty with France. If, therefore, we ought 
on this account to renew hostilities, we ought 
not to have concluded peace. 

But we are told, that the first Consul has 
crushed the liberties of Switzerland, and is now 
reducing that unhappy country to the situation 
of a province of France, or rather, to that of an 
advanced post, whence he may annoy the rest of 
Europe. 

This observation may he regarded in two points 



of view. First — ^How far it is incuaibent on us, 
in our character of general assertors of the liber* 
ties of the world, to lake an active part in behalf 
of the Swissl Secondly-r— How far the measure 
is incumbent on us, in point of prudence and 
comfnon sensCf 

r 
/ 

A few years since, Austria, Russia, atid Prus- 
sia, united together to dismember a kingdom, 
happy under a beloved sovereign, whose autho- 
rity and government those very powers had 
pledged themselves to maintain. What part did 
the magnanimous spirit of this country tacke in 
that transaction ? It vented a few empty decla- 
mations, and left Poland to its fate, Ls^st year 
the French general Le Clerc, sailed to Si- Do- 
mingo, and by force of arms reduced the colo- 
nies, which had been declared free by the der 
crees of the French legislature, to their ^rmer 
state of cruel oppression, unrelenting slavery, 
and the daily discipline of the cart wlrip. Yet 
this nation could bear this oppression of their 
suffering fellow creatures, not only without re- 
sentment, but without commiseration ; or rather 
they received the intelligence with satisfaction 
and delight. What then is this sudden emo- 
tion that interests us for the fate of Switzerland ? 
That induces us so patheticafly to lament the 
$hang(& that is likely to take place in its govern^ 
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ment ? What know we externally of Switzerlandi 
except that it has for ages been a country that has 
systematically hired out its inhabitants, for the 
purpose of bloodshed ? Or interaallyt but that 
it has been divided into several goyenunents, 
many of which were as despotic as any in Eu* 
rope ? Are not the inhabitants themselves at va^ 
riance as to the form of their government ? And 
is it not this dissension which has afforded the 
first Consul a pretence of interference. After 
the iniquities to which we have already closed 
our eyes, to start at the misfortunes of Swilzer* 
land, savours ^oo much of hypocrisy. But the 
veil is too thin ; and it is to be feared that the 
cause of Switzerland, is only introduced as the 
pretext, whilst the substantial ground of offence 
yet remains to be disclosed. 

A true modern politician, whilst he smiles 
with contempt at the idea chat either humanity 
or justice has any thing to do with the concerns 
of nations, will however assure us with great se- 
riousness, that we ought not to suffer the en- 
croachments of the first Consul in Switzerland, 
because they will destroy the balance of power 
in £urope. Before however we plunge into a 
war to preserve this balance of power, let us ask 
ourselves a few questions. Is this countiy more 

ioterested in preserving the balance of power dian 

12 
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the natipas of the Continent f If RassU, Austria, 
Spain, and Prussia, can permit such aggrandize- 
ment, is it the peculiar province of this country 
to interrupt its tranquillity, and risk its dear- 
est interests, to assist those who are either un- 
able or unwilling to assist themselves? Is it in- 
cumhent upon us to enforce the performance of 
a treaty to which we refused to become parties, 
and which the parties themselves do not think it 
necessary lo support ? Are we not happily sepa- 
rated from the rest of Europe by the ocean that 
surrounds us, and which places us rather as spec- 
tators than as actors in the concerns of the Con- 
tinent ? And is it not our true policy rather to se- 
cure ourselves, by maintaining a formidable pos- 
ture of defence both at home and abroad, and to 
enjoy the advantages of our insular situation, by 
the extension of our commerce and manufactures, 
now rapidly reviving, than by plunging into a 
war, to renew the calamities of the last seven 
years ? Jn a war of defence, we are able, not only 
to repel, but to punish the aggressor, whilst by 
expending our ijtrength in continental warfare, 
we expose ourselves to the rapacity of the vul- 
tures thait surround Us. The balance of power ! 
who cap hitherto determine on which side the 
beam in(:lines ? A^e we not told by these very 
journalists who raise a cry against the influence of 
thie first CpnsiiK '' Tbat the Cabinels of I^urop^ 
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*^ await their fate from the decision of the court 
^* of Russia?" from Russia i that invulnerable 
power, which can send forth her barbarian my- 
riads, to the annoyance or subjugation of the 
world ; secure in her immense wilds from every 
hostile attempt ! Is there hitherto any barrier 
in Europe against the growing strength of this 
infant Hercules ? and is it our business to tear 
down the only power, that in case of necessity, 
can oppose it with a prospect of success f In 
every point of view, whether political or com- 
mercial, Russia is also a formidable rival of this 
country. But shall we on that account think it 
necessary to proclaim a crusade against her, un- 
der the pretext that she must be reduced to her 
proper standard of equality. That common sense 
which directs the conduct of mankind in the daily 
concerns of life, seems to be discarded, when we 
deliberate on the public relations of states and 
great bodies of people. Before a pugilist com- 
mits himself to the event of a battle, he naturally 
measures the strength of his antagonist, and ex- 
amines with acriticaleye the breadth of his shoul- 
ders, and the muscles of his arm ; but we are 
called upoo to engage in an offensive war, singly, 
with an adversary who has baffled our efforts in 
combination with almost all the powers of Eu- 
rope, in the hope of accomplishing, unassisted 
and unsupported, that, which in conjunction 
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with 8ii6h mighty allies wc have attenxpted in ' 
▼ain. Have we foi*gotten in how many ways wc 
are vulnerable, and that whilst we are weaken- 
ing our enemy, we are destroying ourselves? 

From these observations we may perhaps be 
allowed to infer, th^t no motives, either of hu- 
manity, policy, or common sense, can possibly 
induce this country to plunge itself again into the 
horrors of war — of war ! that scourge of human 
nature ! that creator of widows and orphans ! that 
devourer of the subsistence of the poor ! that 
fruitful source of desolation and blood abroad, 
and of tears, of misery, and of famine at home ! 
Of war I that national and individual evil ; that 
enemy to social intercourse ; which bears upon 
its brow the curse of God, and raises mankind 
to a dreadful pre-eminence over the rest of cre- 
ation, by superior ferocity, brutality, and guilt ! 

\ 

Yet, although the present rage of our daily 
oracles for the renewal of hostilities with France 
cannot be justified by either patriotic or political 
motives, the war-whoop increases in violence^ 
and the public papers, whether under the deno- 
mination of ministerial or opposition, emulate 
each other in virulence and abuse, against a na- 
tion with whom we are professedly at peace. 
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Hitherto disappointed in our inquiriei, we 
must resort to other motives for the explanation 
of such conduct. Let us then for a moment 
trace back the steps by which we have arrived at 
the precipice on which we now stand ; and en^- 
deavour to discover how we have been impelled 
into this region of storms and of tumult, without 
being ponscious of the progress we had made. 

It is well known, that on the conclusion of the 
peace, a disappointed and sanguinary party re- 
tired, or rather were dismissed, from the coun* 
cils of the sovereign. Although weak, both in 
number and in talents, this party makes up in 
industry and in vehemence, what it wants in 
other respects. Zealous disciples of their great 
apostle, the political fanatic Edmund Burke, 
they are indefatigable in spreading mrar and deso- 
lation over the face of the earth. Their leading 
maxim is to brutalize the people at home, in or- 
der to render them fit for the sanguinary purpo* 
i^es which they keep unceasingly in view. Their 
de^votion to their blood-stained deity is sincere 
and ardent. Slaughter and desolation are their 
sole, delight. Like the vulture, they scent car- 
nage at a distance, and feast on the putrid. car- 
cases that contaminate the field of death. Such 
are the men towards whoni Ve are to lopk for an 
explanation of our present situation. Let us uur 
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ravel ili€ thread of their devices. Let us strip 
the mask from their features. Let us disclose to 
the nation the extent of their views ; and, what-* 
ever may be the event, let us combat these ene* 
mies of their species in open day. 

No sooner had the celebration of peace spread 
joy throughout the two nations, than the self^ 
elected dictators of the day, availing themselves 
of the freedom of the British press, began to ani- 
madvert on the internal concerns of France, and 
the conduct of the first Consul, in a strain little 
calculated to promote the good understanding of 
the two countries. This species of attack natu- 
rally gave rise to recriminations, and these af- 
forded our patriotic and irritable countrymen, a 
pretext for the most unlimited abuse. The first 
Consul was a tyrant and a despot, and the peo« 
pie of France were called upon, in no ambiguous 
terms, to free themselves from their oppressor, 
either by secret treachery or open violence. 

Whatever may be the nature of a government, 
incitements to revolt and to assassination cannot 
be allowed to be circulated within its territories, 
for this would be to commit a politicalyir/^ de se. 
The importation of British newspapers was of 
course prohibited in France. From this period 
the editors set no bounds to their invectives and 
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Aeir abase. They aiOfected to coiuiider the pra<* 
hibitioa as a triumph ; as a mark of the superior 
rity of their arguments, and as a proof of the 
high privileges of the firitish press. 

Disappointed in their hopes of exciting inter<^ 
nal commotions in France, they raised the cry of 
war ; and have endeavoured, by every argument 
which resentment could fabricate, to urge this 
country to an hostile attack. If we may believe 
these crusaders, there is not a man to be met 
with, who will now dare to avow a different opi- 
nion. Although with a hesitation which marks 
their folly, whilst it betrays their fears, they can* 
didly own, there may be some doubt as to the 
of a war at the present moment. 



We have spoken of the freedom of the British 
press. What is this freedom ? Is it the liberty 
of asraming the organ of the public voice, to abuse 
and vilify in the grossest terms, any government 
iir^ Europe, which may not have the good fortune 
to be honoured with the approbation of these 
enlightened judges I Whilst laws and manners 
regulate the intercourse of private life, are states 
and nations to be aspersed without decency, and 
without reserve ? The liberty of speech is an in- 
valuable privilege, as well as the liberty of the 
press ; but if the liberty of speech be used t# 
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raise dissensions between neighboursi there arie 
regulations by which it may be restrained ; and 
shall no regulations subsist to curb that outra* 
geous spirit of insult, which arms nation agaihst 
nation, and may desolate the world with blood ? 

Let any Englishman ask himself, what would 
be bis feelings, were the French, or any other 
people, to dictate to us the forms of our govern- 
ment, or endeavour, by convincing us that we 
were slaves, to incite us to insurrection and to 
tumult ? Not that observations on other govern- 
ments are to be restricted, if made with that en-> 
lightened spirit of candour and good will, which 
evinces an interest in the happiness of the pieo- 
pie, who may be the object of such remarks, and 
if calculated to derive from the consideration of 
different forms of government, maxims of impor- 
tance for the benefit of the world at large ; but 
who will say that this has been the case with the 
editors of the British papers ? Or who can deny, 
that their objects have been to desolate a coun- 
try, with whom we are professedly at peace, by 
liaising a civil war within it, and attacking it by 
open arms without. 

Let us then acknowledge, that this outrage on 
public decorum^ is not to be attributed to the li- 
berty, but the licentiousness of the press. The 
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nature of which is as different, at light and dark- 
ness. The liberty of the press ! that palladium 
of our rights, that boast of Englishmen, that 
friend of virtue, that corrector of vice, sees in the 
licentiousness of the press, its worst and most 
dangerous enenly . £ xperience indeed has shewn, 
that ^t is the destiny of all liberty, to perish by 
being carried to extremes, and the true enemies 
of the liberty of the press, are those who abuse 
it to the purposes of party, of personal feelings, 
or of national resentment. It has been said, that 
united remonstrances have been made by diffe- 
rent powers of Europe, against the license in 
which our printers have indulged themselves* 
Every Englishman will agree that the united 
powers of Europe, ought not to be allowed to 
alter an ]ota^ of the British laws, or the British 
constitution. But it may be well to consider, 
whether such laws, as they now exist, may not 
repress the flippant insolence of those who sport 
with the dearest interests of a nation, and endea-' 
vour, with all their zeal, to involve the country 
in a war. Against proceedings of this nature, 
courts of law have not shut their doors; and if 
these incendiaries persevere in their offence, the 
character of the nation loudly requires that they 
should feel the effects of their temerity. 
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Such however have been, and such yet appear 
to be, the ready instrumentB of thatparty, which 
yet dares to look forward towards the direction^ 
of the a£fairs of this country. The long suspen* 
sion of parliament has been favourable to their 
views. Through the mercenary medium of the 
public prints, they have breathed contagion 
through the land. With unwearied perseve* 
ranee they have arrogantly insinuated, that the 
present ministers are unequal to the task which 
they have undertaken, and have endeavoured to 
raise a storm, in order to terrify the Pilot from 
the helm. But the good sense of the people, 
has already begun to recover itself from its sur^- 
prise ; and the nation is aware of the bold and 
insidious attack, made upon its character and its 
repose. The remembrance of the distresses to 
which the country was reduced by the conduct 
of the (ate administration, will be a sufficient 
pledge against their again obtaining their dange- 
rous ascendency. The will of the Sovereign, 
and' the voice of the people are happily united, 
and the judicious and conciliating measures of the 
present minister, have giyeil the nation an assu* 
ranee, that such a system is likely to be adopted, 
as will tend to the true welfare of the country, to 
the encouragement of manufactures, of com* 
merce, and of agriculture, and ultimately restore 
us to that state of prosperity, of which we have 
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been a while deprived, by the effech of the late 
expensive and destructive war* 

« 

If however in the course of events, we should 
be, called upon once more to take an active part 
in an hostile struggle, let us before we engage in 
It, seriously consider both the alleged cause, and 
the probable event ; and let us meet it with our 
strength unbroken, and our honour untainted ; 
bdt insulated as we are, let us not be the first to 
plunge into a contest in which we l^ave little to 
gain, and much to lose. Let the governments 
of the Continent take the lead, at least, in ad-* 
justing the due counterpoise which is to support 
the tranquillity of Europe ; and if dissensions 
should arise, and we are called upon to interfere, 
let it be in the dignified character of an arbitra- 
tor^ rather than in that of an auxiliary and an 
ally. 

Such is the policy which ought to have di- 
rected this country on a former occasion. By 
this conduct we should have been regarded as 
the pacificators of Europe, and should have 
poured through Britain the commerce aqd the 
riches of the world. Such is the high destina- 
tion of this country ; and they who would sacri- 
fice it, either to a war of words ^ or to the views 
of a faction^ cannot be the friends either of that 
pountry, or of mankind. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



1 HE Reader must not expect to find the fol- 
lowing pages filled with recriminations against 
the French people and their rulen I leave it to 
the consistency of those who have been uni- 
formly hostile to the cause of rational .liberty, 
and the constitutional rights of the sul^ect io 
this country, to abuse the despotism of France. 

It is to my countrymen, and not to our adver- 
saries, that I wish to address myself; to call 
upon them by every motive that can actuate good 
men and good subjects, to attend, at this mo« 
mentous crisis, to their own real interests, to 
dissipate those exaggerated apprehensions which 
seem likely to plunge us into the very evils 
which they dread ; to awaken the people to a 
just sense of the importance of the great cau^e 
of political morality ; to remind them that the 
faults of the government are the faults of the 
people ; the honour of the nation their honour^ 
and the disgrace of the nation their disgrace; 
and to induce them to feel, that the conscience 
of a nation is ill the bosom of every honest man. 

Allerton, 

m jm. leoe. 



CONSIDERATIONS, Sec. 



i^INGE the unsuccessful issue of the negotiar 
tions for peace with France in the year L806, z 
series of events, equally unexpected and im** 
portant, has awakened this^ country to a more 
lively sense of its situation, and brought on a new 
crisis of public opinion. The experience of 
another year of warfare Has been added to < those 
which preceded it, and has shewn not only the 
futility of all ^ittempts < on our part to overturn 
or diminish the power of France, but. the bigli 
probability that liU such, attempts will stilLccui- 
tinue to produce effects directly the reverse of 
those intended. In fact, it is only since; the 
rupture of that negotiation, that the operation of 
the war is become more directly injurious to the 
commercial interests of this country. Until 
that period, an intercourse subsisted between 
Great Britain and » the Continent, sufficient to 
carry off our manufactures, and to give employ^- 
ment to our traders ; but the unhappy contests 
between France and the northern powers, and 
above ail our late attack upon Denmark, have 
;^fforded our enemies an opportunity of exclud* 
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ing US from every port in £uro{^, and have 
placed tlie kfiy of the coiOinent in the hands of 
Bonapsurte. ' These circumstances, added to the 
threatening aspect of public affairs, have ajt 
length excited the dormant feelings of Uie 
people ; and a suspicion, not wholly groundless, 
begins to prevail^ that if they sleep much longer 
they may avralre onty to their destruction. Sub» 
jects of the greatest importance to their interest! 
begin to be again discussed. Hitherto, indeedi 
we have contended with our enemies fpr prices 
of great value. States and empires haye been 
the objects of dispute ; and, as far fts we have 
been iMerested in thems bave been lost, fiut we 
b^ve as yet struggled only for the possessions of 
our allies. At the present potoment we are called 
nftm }for a higher stake. - - Jf the war is tp hf cctfr 
^U0d^ it is now no longer i;aatter of exaggeration 
to assert, that the sovereign of these realms is tp 
contend for his crown; the people for th^ir 
liberties and rights ; for the soil in which their 
forefatheis lie intomb'd. Againstt this stake, 
what is the prize we can hope to obtain from the 
enemy? The bar$ honour of having 4ifii^d oiirr 
Sih^s mth sucass ; for in any hopes of our being 
9d>le to make an imi^^ssipn pn the dominions of 
France, th^ wildest advocates of the war will 
now scarcely indulge themselves. Thus we 
follow up a (osit^ gmae. Holland^ Sifttxerlandj^' 
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e^romiif , Sardthia, Italy, Prussia, TuAcy, Deti« ^ 
mark, and Russia, are not only lost (o us, as alUo, 
biA have thrown their weight into tbe'dpposittf 
scale. With the assistance of these powers we 
have been- completely disappointed in all our 
yiews. Is it then advisable that we should play 
the last desperate game, and exhibit ourselves to' 
the world as the last object of cod test, with an 
adversary against whom we have been so far from 
Staining any mbstantial advantages, that theut«* 
jBEiost efforts we have been able to mak^, have 
hitheito only «»ved to open to him an oppor** 
tonity for still greater success ? 

To whatever causes we may attribute the origin,. 
or however we may be inclined to account for 
the contimmnce of the late war^ certaiir k is, tlmt 
all the ^motives which have successively beca 
alleged in its justification! have, as applied to the 
preseiit, long since ceased to operate. Waa it 
entered into /or ibe preservation of the establisjud 
crder of Europe ? In this respect it defeated its 
own purpose, and brought on the complete over- 
throw of that which it pretended to support. 
Was it intended to repress those persons in this 
country^ who in the early part of the French revolu^ 
iiim disinterestedly rejoiced in the pr inspect ofame* 
lioraiiQn in France^ and thereby afforded a pretext 
for the gloomy advocates of tyranny to brand tfyem 
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with disaJficHon ? That object has heent suffix 

ciently accomplished by th« calamities ^hicb 

the British councils have brought upon France; 

calamities which have compelled the friends of 

liberty to change their sounds of exultation into 

those of mourning, and have extinguished the 

torch of freedom to its last spark* ^ Was it 

the object of the war to restore the family o/JSour- 

ban? That project, at all times too absurd to be 

openly avowed, and only considered as the 

underplot of the drama,t would now be thought 

too extravagant to impose upon the hopes of the 

most credulous. As the primary motives of the 

war expired, new ones however arose ; and we 

' next carried on the contest because Mf ^w^rnm/n^ 

mth which we had to . treatyWas unable to maintain 

the accustomed relations of peace and, amity ; as if 

the same government which could. caJI forth the 
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* " The great object of the war was to prevent the introduc- 
*' iien o( ihe pernicious principles thai ^ere (hen prevalent in 
^* France^ Tkese principles being now materially changed^ the 
<' necessity of continuing the contest no longer became evident." 
Lord Hawkesbury s Speechy 29th AbF. 1801. 

+ '^ Mr. Pitt had no difficulty in saying, that although he 
^* never considered the restoration of monarchy in France as a 
*'* sine quA nan, he thought it would have been a happy thing* 
** for Frame and for Fur ope;, and lit thought so still* Happy 
*^ would he have been to have put together the fragments of i 
'' venerable edifice so cruelly scattered." Mr. Fill's Speech, 
ibid. . 
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energies of a nation to succeasful warfare, had not 
(ufiicient authority \o grant it repose. But 
whether this objection were well founded or not 
at the time it was made, certain it is, that as a 
present reason for the continuance of hostilities 
it is effectually removed; and that, thanks to 
ourselves, the government with which we have 
jQow. to. contend, is at least as able to maintain the 
relations of peace and amity as any in Europe. 
The pretei^t was indeed too absurd to be of long 
continuance, and was therefore shortly succeeded 
by a determination to carry on the war till we had 
obtnined indemnity for the past, and security for 
the future. Indemnity for the past ! It is not in 
the power of our enemies^ to give it. What can 
indemnify this country for the millions it has 
expended, and the blood it has shed ? Security 
for the future is indeed at all times to be kept in 
view ; but whether this is more likely to be at- 
tained by our persevering in the war, or by 
negotiating for peace, it is the object of the 
following pages to shew. But whatever might 
be the validity of all or any of these motives, they 
were not judged of sufficient importance to pre- 
vent those discussions with our enemy which 
terminated in the treaty of Amiens. In that 
treaty, therefore, these causes of animosity lie 
buried. The very grounds upon which they 
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w«re fbntfded had, Ibtfeed, long been temoved ; 
and if wc were compelled to state to the ^orld 
tlie reasons upon which we continue our present 
hostilities, they muSt be sought for in events 
subsequent to the formation of that treaty. 

That the people of this country were ardent 
In their desire for peace, and sincere in their 
wishes to maintain it, sufficiently appeared from 
the general sentiment in favour of it before it 
was concluded, and in the undissembled joy 
which that event diffused through the kingdom 
at large. It must not however be supposed that 
this exultation arose from our having obtained 
those objects for which we had so long contended* 
On the contrary, after an immense addition to our 
national debt, and the loss of an incalculable 
numberofthe lives ofour fellow-subjects, we were 
satisfied to leave the established order of things in 
Europe in a much worse condition than that in 
which we Tound it, and to console ourselves 
with the acquisition of Ceylon and Trinidad ; 
whilst France added extensive territories, con- 
taining nearly five millions of subjects, to her 
dominions. But the fact was, that peace had 
become necessary to the country ; and the people, 
harassed in person and distressed in propertyi 
sanctioned by their decided approbation the 
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Itibpenitt oonckct and wiie meamrft of the 



That ittoocaiiation, which wai a jaat cause cC 
ntiBfactioD to ifae true fiiends of their couuUys 
was howeirer regarded bjr ^om who could sacri- 
fice ite best ioterests to their own exasperated 
feelings and merceoary views, with dJssatisfiKS 
tiom and abhorrence. Among these were some 
df the adherents io the late order of things hi ^^ 

France^ who afbor having fiMind an ho^itable 
sheiier in thn island^ employed themselves ia 
eac&ing the public indignation s^ainst the French ' v • 

people and government. In this dieir ob}ect was 
manifest. As they had no shane either in the 
dangers or the expense of the contest* its termi* 
niiDion was to them no cause of rejoicing ; but, ^ 

what was more to the purpose, the estahlishment 
of peace defeated those hopes of a restoKataon of 7 

th9^ favourite system of leudal vassalage, and 
diat prospect of retaliation^ which, during the 
continuance of the war they had sever ceased to ^ 

indulge. Another, and a sdU mc»% formidable . /' f' 

fMOty , consitrted of the innumerable bands of jour* 
liatists and hirelingwriters, who feed upon the cre- 
dulity and fatten upon the calamities ofva nation; 
men who flourish most in the midst of tumult ; to 
whom thedisasters of the country areas valuable as 
her triumphs, a destructive bat tkas a rich harvest, 
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and a new war as a freehold estate. Nor was the 
number small of those who having been accuck 
tomed to derive their emoluments from the con* 
tinuance of the war through the endless ramifica- 
tions of office^ place^ and pension^ or by the more 
lucrative means of contracts mih government, 
were thoroughly dissatisfied with the pacificat- 
tion, and looked anxiously forwards towards 
fresh causes of disagreement. The united efforts 
of these irreconcileable enemies to the general 
tranquillity were not without effect. Their re- 
kerated clamours appeared like the public voice* 
Scarcely were the preliminaries of the treaty 
concluded, than new grounds of hostility were 
discovered ; every provocation that could excite 
the dormant passions was incessantly called forth ; 
and the same ministers who had concluded the 
peace, were loudly required to break a treaty 
which they could not disavow, and to cui the 
gordian knot. Instead of endeavouring to heal 
the wounds of war, by a conciliatory conduct to- 
wards the French people and government, the 
English press continued to pour forth against 
them the most unrestrained abuse ; and by these 
means the combustibles were prepared for a new 
explosion. 

That the disagreement between the two coun- 
tries, which soon afterwards led to fresh hostili- 
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ties, had no foandation in any unavoidable oi' 
substantial cause, may suiEciently appear from 
attending to the manner in which the discussiod 
commenced and was conducted by the opposing 
parties. Some impediments had indeed arisen, 
as to the evacuation of Egypt and Malta by the 
English troops, and the evacuation of Holland 
by the French, but these difficulties appeared 
to be capable of explanation, and were in a course 
of being effectually removed, when a representa- 
tion on the part of the French government, by 
their envoy, M. Otto, called the attention of 
ministers to a serious complaint. The subject 
of this representation was not any fresh obstacle 
to the execution of the treaty of Amiens, or any 
new aggression on the part of the Government of 
this country against France, but was confined to 
the improper conduct of the French emigrants in 
this country ; the abusive publications against the 
Government of France^ which daily issued from the 
pressj and particularly to a passage contained in 
one of the numbers of Peltier* s Journal * 

In reply. Lord Hawkesbury informed Af; 
Otto, that it " fyas impossible that his Majesty's 
" Government could peruse the article complained 
" of without the greatest displeasure ,'* and assured 



« Utter of M. Otto, July 25th, 180?. 
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turn thsd k slimild be referred to liW VUfisty^B 
Attoraey-GeQemL* Nor does it appear, that at 
this period any recrimination was made ]by the 
Britiflh Ministry, on account of puUicatioiie of a 
similar tendmcy in France. Under these cir* 
oimstances the subject rested from the SBth of 
July to the l7th df August, when tixe French 
mtnirter^ in ^ formal memorial, Altered more 
foUy into the stdsject, contending, ^* that it was 
<^ not a question respecting some paragra]^ in* 
^ advortently inserted in a public print, but was 
** a question of a deep and continued system <tf 
^ defamatipn, diivcted, not only against ^e chief 
^ of the French Republic, but against aU the com* 
^ Uittded auJtkoritks and ihi.whole noHau^ repre* 
'^ sented by these libellers in the most odious and 
^ di^radiog terms ; and that it had even beoi 
^ vfSaoLxk'eA^ tcaLmamf of thess pr^ 
^ Mippnal to the Fretuk people agamst the Govern^ 
^ meui and fundamental Laws of their coimiryl^ 
He further represented, that, ^ by the first article 
*' of the treaty of Ainiens, the two powers bul 
*V agreed to afford no protection, either directly 
^ 4ir uftdirecdy, to those who should cause pre* 



« M. Peltier, the author of the article, was accordlnglf pnn 
Btciiled, and convicted of a libel \ but tlis wsr tfddag place, inrss 
aever brought up for judgmeat* 
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e to znf of them ;*' and reminded the 
Ministry, ** that whatever might be the 
^^ protection which the English laws afforded to 
^^ native writers, the Ministry were enabled, by 
/* the Alien Apt, to cwnpelforeigmrs^ whose resi'^ 
^* Jifitar wAi prejudicial to the interests of Great 
^ Britain^ fo quit the^ kingdom**'* The answer of 
Lord Hawl^esbury admitted, ^^ that very impropet 
paragraphs had appeared in some of the Env 
glish newspapers, against the Government of 
^ Franqs; ^nd that it could nbt be denied like^ 
^ wise, that publications^ of 'a dtilt more improper 
^^ apci mdc^ent nature haid made their appear- 
^ ance in diis country ;*' but he now contended, 
that, *^ as the French Government had thought 
^ ^to resort to recrimination, or, at least, to 
** authori«!^ it in others, they could have np right 
f^ to complain if their subsequent appeal to his 
* Majesty had failed of effctr.** To the remark 
j^ M. Otto^ respeqtipg the dismission of foreign- 
ers from the Jkingclora, Lord Hawkesbury replied, 
i^ that the provisions of the act referred to, were 
^ ttfade for the purpose of preventing the resi- 
^^ dence of foreigners, whose numbers and prin-^ 
*^ ciples had a tendency to disturb the internal 
^ peace of these dominions ; but that it did not 



f Memorial of M. Otto, Aug* 17| 1803. 
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'^ follow that it would be a warrantable applica- 
'* tion of such a law, to exert its powers in the 
" cases of the individuals complained of, who 
^' were liable to be prosecuted under the law of 
'^ the land, iu like manner as others had been in 
^^ similar cases, at the instance of foreign goyern- 
" ments.'"'' How far these reasonings may be 
logically just, or politically expedient, it is not 
j3K>w of importance to inquire; but they de- 
monslrMe that the disagreement arose from pub- 
lications in this country, which Ministers them- 
selves admitted to be indecent and improper ; 
and that the publications in France were by way 
of recrimination. The discussion was afterwards 
carried on between the French Ministry and the 
British Ambassador in France, but without pro- 
ducing any satisfactory consequences. On the 
contrary, Lord Whitworth informed M- Talley- 
rand in express terms, •' That uniil the First Con- 
** s\d coidd so far master his feelings as to be as in-' 
*' differ-ent to the scurrility of the English prints as 
^' the English government pyas to that which. daily 
^- appeared in France^ the state of irritation w<is 
** irremediable.'' i- 



« Lord Hawkesbury to M. Otto, Aug. 28, 1802. 
+ Letter of Lord Whitworth to Lord Hawkesbury, Jan. 
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' To th IS observation Talleyrand appears to have 
made no reply; but to have proceeded with 
great solemnity to inquire, " What were his Ifa* 
jesty's intentions with respect to the eracuation 
of Malta;'* a subject, which, for upwards of 
six months, appears to have been entirely at rest. 
This inquiry his Lordship transmitted to the 
British Ministry, and the answer of Lord 
Hawkesbury affords a new proof of the import* 
ance attached, as well by the Government of 
this country as by that of France, to injurious 
language and false aspersions. After taking a 
review of the acquisitions made by France since 
the signing of the. preliminary articles of peace^ 
and contending *' that his Majesty would have 
*•' been warranted, consistently with the spirit of 
^ the treaty, in claiming equivalents for these 
^' acquisitions, as a counterpoise to the augfnente^ 
" tionqf the power of France^'' he declares, "that 
^' his Majesty was willing to have waved the 
^^ pretensions he might have a right to advance, 
^^ of this nature, and have carried the treaty into 
•* effect, had not the very extraordinary publica* 
^ tion of the report of Goi. Sebastiani attracted 
^ the attention of his Majesty's Government 
•* That this report contained the most unjfustifi- 
able insinuations and charges against the officer 
who xommanded the British forces in JEgyptj and 
** ^gainft the British army in that quarter ; ip- 
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^ tioiiatioQft and chaigei wholly destitute- of 
<* foundaiioD) and such as would warrant hif 
^^ Majesty in demanding that satisfaction, wh^ 
*^ on ocoksioDs of this nature, independent powers 
*« in a state of amity have a right to expect from 
*^ each other. That this, which was the report qf 
^ an accredited Agent, disclosed views in the 
^ highest degree injurious to the interests of his 
» Majesty's dofninh>ns, and mterly inconsistent 
« with the letter and spirit of the treaty of 
^ peace."* 

This commwiicatidn immediately led the way^ 
|o the very extraordinary interview between 
J^ord MThitwortk and the First Consul, which 
will long he remembered as an unique proceed- 
ing in diplomacy. The French ruler, after la- 
IMnting, " as a matter of infinite disappointment 
^^ to him, that the treaty of Amiens, instead of 

\ ** being followed by conciliation and friehd^hij^ 

M had been productive only of continual and in* 

V ^^ 4:reasing jettousy and mistrust," enumerated 

the several provocations which he had received 
from England. In the first rapk he placed " the 

\^^ non-^vacuation, by the British Government, 
^^ of Make) and Alexandria^ as they were bound 
« to do by treaty," and declared, " that no con- 



* Lord HawbiiHirf tn Lwl Whitwotth, feb, 9Af t WSt 
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<^ isideration on ^rth sfaNHild diake him acjquieficei^ 
" add that of the two he would rather see the 
^'English in possession of the Fauxbourg S. 
^^ Ahtgine thanof Malta." He then adverted to 
^^ the abune thrown out against him in the 
*' English public prints ; but this, he said, he 
*' did not so much regard, as that which appeared 
'^ in the French papers published in London. 
* 1 This he considered as much more mischievous, 
^^ since it was m^ant to incite the people of France 
^' against him and his government. He acknow- 
^^ ledged that the irritation he felt against Eng*- 
'^ land increased daily ; because erery wind which 
^^ Uew from England brought nothing but enrnii^ 
^' and hatred agcunst him* France, h^ observed', 
^^ hkdan army of 480,000 men, to be immediately 
'^ completed, and all ready for the most despe- 
^' rate enterprises. England had a fleet that 
'' made her mistress of the seas, and which, he 
^' did not think he should be able to equal in 
" less than ten years. Two such countries, by 
^' a proper understanding, might govern the 
" world ; but by their strifes might overturn it. 
*^ He said, that if he had not felt the enmity of 
'^ Ihe British Government on every occasion 
V since the treaty of Amiens, there would have 
" been nothing that he would not have done to 
^^ prove his desire to Qpnciliate : participation in 



*^ nent; lwitks.qfcomm0ru; in shorty any thing 
^' that couJUl have given saUsiaciion and testified 
'^ \ll% friendship. Nothing however had been 
*< abk tQ conquer the hatred of the British 
" Government ; and therefoife it ws^ now come 
^ to the point, whe^ther we were to have peace or 
" ifar. To preserve peace, tJ^ trealy of Amiens 
*f muM befulfiUed; the abuse in the public prints, 
'* if not totally suppressed, at kast kept within 
** bounds, and confined to the English papers ; 
*^ and the protection so openly given to his 
f^ hittesest* enemies (Georges and others) must be . 
V' withdrawn. If war ; it was necessary only to 
^ say so, and to refuse to fulfil 4rh^ treaty." To 
^cse and many other observalioiis of the First 
Consul, Lord Whitworth very justly replied, 
tiiat, *^ after a war of such long duration, so full 
V ol rancour, and carried on in a manner of 
f^. which history had no example, it was butna- 
¥< tural that a considerable degree of agitation 
^ should still prevail ; but that this, like the^wetl 
'* after a storm, would gradually subside, if not 
**' i^ept up by the policy of either party. That 
^^ he Would not pretend to pronounce which 
^ had been the aggressor in the paper war, and 
M which was still kept up, though with this 
^ difference, that in England it was independent 
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*^ pfth^ Go^eramefit^ and ia Frwea its vcrjpMt 
*^ and d^bil'** 

From this iotervi^iw k sufficimtly appears, 
MiM wl^9»tevier might be the subject of discussion, 
one principle cause of difference andofexafr- 
peratJon was the abusive publications on each 
«ide the water, upon the priority of which 
Lord Whitworth did not think it expedient to 
pronouQce. It certainly also appears, that the 
previous admonition of the British Amfaasaador 
to the First Consul, ba4 not been without effect; 
as be^ freely consents to submit to a reasonable 
poiction of abuse, provided it was in English; 
JQ^ut it is of much more importance to observe the 
ijde» which the French ruler professed to entei^ 
ta^Q of the retlaiive position and t|ie different 
i^ere^M of France and of this country ; an iden 
wbi^b s^emf , either iaadverten,tLy or intentiom 
a]llyi i^ haye bjef o passed. oyer, without the alights 
c^t qotice ; hat which, if it had been attended to 
aad improved upon, might not only have givea 
peace to Europe, but have placed Great Britain 
bj^yoAd tb^ resich of danger from any power on 
earth. Upe^^e had been the object of the British 
IM^inistryi here was the ground work of it ; if 
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security^ here was the season for finding it ; if 
aggrandizemenif this was the opportunity for ob- 
taining it In an arrangement upon these grounds, 
ihis country would have made no sacrifices. To 
Jbave increased her maritime resources, extended 
her commerce, preserved the general tranquillity, 
and even retained on the continent that influence 
which her honour and dignity required, might 
have been the result of a temperate discussion of 
the points referred td by the First Consul. But 
what was the answer of the British Ministry? A 
total silence on these most important and in- 
teresting topics ; and instead of a reply to them^ 
a new reference to all the existing causes of dis- 
satisfaction, the complaints of the French Govern^ 
meni respecting the licentiousness of the English 
press; the Report ofSebastiani ; the resolution of 
his Majesty not to eva^cuate Malta witkoiU some 
ruw arrangement ; and fresh complaints respecting 
the conduct of the French Government towards 
ThirAey* In the mean time an expression in an 
Expose of the state of the French nation, laid be- 
fore the legislative body, in which the reporter 
insultingly asserted, that England alone couMnot 
contend with France^ inflamed the resentment of 
the British nation to the highest pitch ; and the 



* Lord Hawkesbury to Lord Whitworth, Feb. 18th, 1803. 
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man who would have dared to have treated the 
expression with the contempt it desei'ved, would 
have been deemed a traitor to his country. 

In that indignant feeling which repels with 
just deSance, the arrogance of self-assumed supe- 
riority, I hope I shall always participate wi|h my 
country. But when we complain of a national 
affront, it is incun^bent on us to examine whether 
our own conduct may not have given rise to it. 
If for this purpose we recal the tenor of the 
publications which then disgraced the British 
press, we shall find efficient cause to suspect, 
that whatever may have been the insolence of the 
I*|rench, we have been at least their equals, either, 
in the ascending degrees of arrogance and pre- 
sumption, or the degrading scale of low and vul- 
gar abuse. Under these circumstances, it might 
have been expected that we should have borne 
with patience an expression, evidently intended, 
from the time it was pronounced, to influence the 
negotiation."" To this reasoning it may be ob- 
jected, that this hostile sentiment had the sanction 
of the French Government, whilst the abuse 
poured out on this side the water, was only the 
production of unauthorized individuals ; but this. 



* "21sl Feb. 1803. 
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ilthough it may be held to be ft g6od distifictioti 
here, wfU probably not be considered so by the 
rest of Europe. To foreign sUitee, that whith A 
country does, or that which it permits to be done 
by its subjects, is the same. With our internal 
regulatibns they can have no concern ; but they 
have a right to expect from us that respect fof 
their institutions, which we claim for our own. 
To encroach upon the freedoniof the press, will 
never be the act of any real friend to the interests 
^mankind; but to restrain it's licentiousness is 
not to encroach upon, but to preserve that free* 
dom. If it be in4he power of every vetiai dema* 
gogue, o^ wild enthusiast, to throw out, unM^ 
Itrained, the most unjust and ofiensive aspersions 
against the rulers and governments of othef 
states, a cause of hostility will nevet be far Cd 
«eek. * In fact, nations, as they are composed df, 
so they feel like individuals, and the general 
sentiment differs from the particular one, otily in 
being more permanent and more intense. 

On the commencement of the war, it ^oott ap* 
peared that the two countries differed to essen^* 
tially both in national policy and physical situa«> 
tion, that they were scarcely tangible to eaeh 
other at any one point. The armies of France, 
collected on the shores of the ocean, and the 
volunteers of Great Britain, continued to breathe 
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cfefikticb kgkim eack dl^er; hdL thtk did il6l 
satisfy the eager ei^ecUtioti4 of the i^Vti^iois df 
the waV, who attrtbateil to the inactivity of thfe 
Ministry that which Was the inevitiibk resutt oT 
the pdstiire of affiirs, and of the niew relations on 
the contiheut. Mr. Pitt was •therefore again 
called id the diredioh of Wi British cabinet. Tor 
the avoWed purpose of carrying on the wair 
with greater effect. That this was tne sighal for 
new disasters, wak foreseen by every one Who 
was not totally ihseu^ible to the i^ate of Europe, 
and to the experience of past eventL It was to 
ttb purpose that the French Ruler, oh assuming 
thte imperial title, in a letter addressed to the 
British Sovereign, professed hithself 'tesidy to 
etiteir upon a discussion with Great Britain for a 
pacification. His prof^osal was rejected oh the 
pretext that Great Britditi must Jirst cirhsiitt her 
dtlies. In fact, other views noW occupied thi 
attentioh of the Minister, who wa^ at that momeht 
employing his utmost efforts in exciting the con- 
tinental powers to another attack upon France. 
For this purpose, the British Envoys at Peters- 
burg and Vienna were indefatigable.* Russia 



* ^' 1 have in . several coaversations lately with Prince 
'^ Gzartorisky and Gomte Stadion, urged the expediency of 
** losing no time in beginning war.** Lord Gran. Levison 
Gower to Lord Mutgrave. Petersburgh 3d Sept. l8oi. 
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entered with eagerness into the project, and Aus- 
triai prevailed upon by the representations of the 
two powers, at length consented to become. .a 
parly. In order to give greater effeqt to the. 
measures of the allied powers, the attack upon 
France was to be«as unexpected as it was forinid- 
able. Term^ of accommodation were to be held 
out, to which it was certain France would not ac-. 
cede; and " th£ Austrian Saver eigfi was to heighten 
** or lower his language as he might he prepared, 
*' with the means of making good his pretensions.'''^ . 
The deception^ however, as it was very properly 
called by the British Ambassador, could not 
be carried on beyond thempnth of August,+ Jt 
was to no purpose that the Emperor of Austria 
assured the French Ambassador, " that his views 
" «w arming were only to maintain peace.'' % — ^The, 
aptivity of the British Envoys, and the immense . 
levies of Russian and Austrian troops, would no 
longer admit of concealment ; and the French 



* These are not the words of the author, but of the British 
Ambassador at Vienna. V. Sit Ar^ Figet*s (.tiler to Lord 
Jftf/^rof^, 29th Aug. 1805. 

, \ '' It was hardly to be expected that the deception could be 
'* carried on beyond the. month of August ; and this was in fact 
*• the epocha at which it ceased." Sir Ar. JFhgei's Letter to 
Lord Mulgrave^ a4th Oct. 1805;, 

t Sir An Paget to Lord Mulgrqye^ 59th Aug. 1805. 
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fiuler, who during this supposed secrecy was 
probably aware of every transaction, declared, 
'* that if fie was obliged to repel force by force ^ he 
*^ would not commit the error of wailing for the 
** Russians to form a junction with the Auslridns 
** against him''* Compelled to take the field 
without the aid of an ally, and distracted by the 
jealousy and dissensions of their commanders, the 
Austrians opposed but a very inadequate barrier 
to the union and rapidity of the French. In the 
commencement of the conflict, the greater part of 
the Austrian armies were made prisoners, and 
the' remainder dis]>ersed. Bonaparte, with un- 
exampled celerity, passed through the Electorate 
of Wirtemberg, and the plains of Nordlingen, 
whilst General Ney completely cut off the com* 
munication between the Austrians and Russians.t 
As the consolidated armies of France approached 
towards Vienna, their progress was irresistible. 
Advancing in detached bodies, the Russian armies 
attempted in vain to repair the misfortunes of the 
allies. The decisive battle of Austerlitz termi- 
nated the contest, and the successor of the Gae-^ 
aars, driven from his throne, was compelled to 
accept of the terms dictated to him by the con- 
queror. 

' " ■-- ' 

* Note of M. Talleyrand, l6th Aug. 1805. 

+ Sir Ar. Paget to Lord Mulgrave, 24tli Oct. 1805. 
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In the affairs of nations^ Ruccess has loo often 
hien allowed to varnish over the most unjustifi- 
able purposes ; but in the present instatice, how- 
ever laudable the object had been, the misconduct 
and folly of those who had given rise to the 
alliance, and should have combined this operations 
of the war, were such, as must, in the eyes of im« 
partial posterity, brand them with indelible dis- 
grace. Not only were the Aifstrians compelled 
to sustain alone the whole powei* of the enettiy^ 
but the King dTPrussia, with ah immense militpry 
ditablishmerit ready for action, and sufficient at 
any moment, in case bf a serious eonttst/to turn 
thie fortunes of the war^ Was suffered tb remain 
neuter; not eten bound by the alliance^ liitich 
leisd committed to the cause^ as hie ought to have 
been, by sdme decisive ind overt act.* By this 
primairy ^rror, oxxasion^ by a blind confidence 
that th^ accession of Russia would insiii-^ the co- 
operation of Prlissia,f the Austrian^ were exposed 
to the attack of the enemy without supfiort ; the 

■-■     ■"  ^ -■  . .  - ^ 

« See tbe Treaties between England^ EussiUy Ausiria^ and % 
Sweden^ published with observisitioos upon them by RidgeWay, ' 
1806, under the tkle of Consider alions on thi taU TlrMies^ 
where the reader will Bud many aeute and judicious rem^ii-fts ton 
those monuments of human iblly. 

4 Remarks by the Cabinet of Petersburg oii th^plan6('o{lera- 
lional proposed by Austria^ 
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iMoiid of the Rtttsi^n attbies having b^en dietftyed 
in it8 W9rch a wbote month, by Prussia threaten- 
ing to oppb^ it>* Jn fact, the ^agernesh of thie 
Sritbh Ministry to hasten forwards the attack 
upon France, whilst tbe two imperial State«s triett 
dikpo^ed tto it, deprived them df the opportanity 
Df astert'aining the intentions of Prussia ^ith that 
{precision ^hich the impoltanctt of the crisis re- 
iq[uired« The intet'ests of Great Britain and her 
alties wete thus committed to the decision of a 
power, on whom the British Minister had no 
sufficient grounds of reliance; and as the Frus- 
siaii Sovereign bestrode the balance, he mighty in 
case the contesthad been doubtful, have inclined 
the beam to either side, as his feelings or his inte- 
rest directed. The promptitiide and rapidity ttf 
the trench Ruler deprived him, however, of the 
opportunity of interference ; and with the eyes df 
all Europe upon him, that Sovereign stood an in* 
active spectator of a Contest, \\y^ result of which 
^Vas mabifestly calculated to give him a master. 
This has been suifficiently evinced by subsequent 
events ( nor is it certain, that if the efibrtsof the 
allies had been crowned with success, his situa- 
tion tvould have been more secure. 

With the battle of Austerlitz, the confedera- 
tion against France terminated, and with that 

^ lAemoit communicated by Gouat Stahfeoftb^r^. 
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terminated also the political career and the life 
of Mr. Pitt. A statesman to whom it would be 
unjust to deny the endowments of extraordinary 
talents, and the praise of having improved those 
talents, in some departments, to a. most uncom* 
nion degree. But these accomplishments, which 
ought to have rendered him a benefactor to his 
country, were unfortunately subservient to one 
predominating passion, which not only counterr 
acted their good effects, but converted them into 
implements of danger and destruction. This 
passion he ioherited from his father, who che- 
rished it in the early years of his son, . and dir 
rected his infant gaze towards that emiaetot sta- 
tion which he had himself once occupied. In 
his education nothing was left ujidol^e that could 
qualify him to attain this object ; and no one cer- 
tainly ever entered into public life with equal 
advantages. There is, however, ao essential 
difference between those qualities which ar:e cal- 
culated to obtain power, and those which enable 
us to make a proper use of it. Unfortunately, the 
system of education of Mr. Pitt was, in politics, 
that which Lord Chesterfield's is in private life. 
It was founded on too narrow a basis, and aimed 
too directly at its object. A cultivated mind and 
a humane disposition will render their possessor 
truly polite ; sound principles and a real love of 
mankind, truly patriotic ; but without these, nei- 
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ther th<& pollt^hes» ritfr tbe patridtistn are any 
thing more- than a w hi ted sepufehre. The sys- 
tem w*8 however sijcccs&ful ; the young orator 
began his career in a tnanrier the best calculated 
to display his powers. As he spoke the hopes 
of freedom revived ; corruption shrunk before his 
glance, and the nation hailed him as her deli* 
verer ; but no sooner was the prize . within his 
grasp, than he seized it with an eagerness, and 
retained it with a tenacity, which all the efforts 
of his opponents could neither impede nor relax. 
Having thus obtained the supreme power, the 
talents which had acquired it, were employed 
with equal success to preserve it. The correc- 
tion of abuses, the removal of peculation and cor- 
ruption, the reform of the representation, the 
extension of teligious and civil liberty, were now 
no. longer the objects in view ; or were only re- 
called at stated periods, to shew with what dex- 
terity the minister coilld blast his promise'with- 
out breaking his faith. Well schooled in all 
the routine and arcana of office, an adept in the 
science of finance and taxation, Mr. Pitt's great 
accomplishment was a thorough knowledge of 
the artificial and complex machine of govern-^ 
ment, and his great defect, a total insensibility 
to the feelings of mankind, and a thorough ig- 
norance of the leading principles of human na- 
ture. Unfortunately for his fame and for his 



oeyed rules ^f 9 yarrow policy w^re t<>tAUy i«-i 
^ipplicabl^ A^ powerful nadcHi, n^Mlit «Uvj^ry 
|kad for 9g^ be^n iu reprqad}, tl^r^vp qfF itii 
^acklei), and atteqipted to form fof itself 4 li^ 
mitt^ mooarchy* It was J^lr. Pitt's^nt ivu^fpr- 
ti;in^ to be ipsensibkt to the grandeur of ^o glort* 
OUf 9^ S{truggle; his second, to n^i^caiculate ita 
^Qsequences. The first act of France was ta 
haJl4 <^M^ her emancipated hands to the free statesr 
o( Engls^pd and of America*; but the Qoldness q£ 
tl^e lM[ln;s,ter s,oon convinced her that in tbia go* 
Y^rnm^nt she was not to expect a friend. That 
coldness sffon degenerated into emnity and abhor- 
rence, and through every change of circupistance 
9^nd sit^uation, through 2^11 the evolutions and^ 
fqriqs of her government, whether mona^rcUicsJ,, 
repu)iUQan, aris^ocratical, or despotic;, s^ie^fqand 
in him a decided and, ati inf^e^^jble enieaiy. WitJi. 
w,hat success, his hostility tufs been attended^ im* 
l^tia^ history will shew. Whether the att^npj^ 
If a^ io tn^ch io Partis ; to restore: the fawHy cf; 
Burbpn; to restrain the French within the limits of 
if^ir qwn, dtfmnions; or, to statre them into s^b- 
jeq^tfQn ; in whatever way our epmity has be^n d^- 
i^onstratec}, it has failed of its effect. Toassert, 
however, that these efforts have failed, is wboHy 
, inadequate to the proper statement of ti^. fact;^ 
Tljey hj^ye not, only fijiled of their ohject, bvrf) 
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hare been the pc^sitire and active cause of the 
coQtiaaed union and consequent triumph of the 
French nation* To what circuoastance is it to 
be attcibutedy that a people so restless in their 
disposition^ so changeful in their views, shoql4 
have been united together through all t,he varia* 
tions of their government, and have acted in all 
Iheir external relations with one heart, and^a^ 
one man? To what, but the continued pressure of 
exterior force ? To the successive combinations 
formed, under the auspices of Mr- Pitt> to com^ 
pel them to submission ? That France has suf- 
fered ia the contest; that her best blood ha^ 
flowed upon the scafibld, that the luminaries of 
science have been extinguished» and the brightest 
gems of the human intellect trampled under foot; 
, that jealousy, ambition, cruelty, and revenge^ 
have aQted their dreadful parts in awful succes- 
sion, and have produced a scene of calamity un- 
eiuimpled in history, is but too true ; bpt suc^ 
was the price that France was compelled, by £u* 
rope, to pay for her independence on foreiga 
powers ; and in this view the purchase was, after 
all, cheaply made. The principle which car- 
ried that nation through all her difficulties, w^^. 
the . determination of the people to rally round[ 
the existing government, whatever that govern", 
ment might be^ to join in repelling, with one hand, 
and one voice, the common enemy. To this 



they have sacrificed their ease, their property 
their friends, their fsitnities, their lives, with a 
prodigality which excites at the same instant ad- 
miration and horror. But id this they have, as^ 
a nation, found tbeir safety. By this they have^ 
prevented the still more dreadful consequences 
that must have resulted from a civil war; in 
which one half of the nation might have been ar- 
rayed in arms against the other, and the con- 
tending parties might have exposed a depopu- 
lated and bleeding country to be the prey of the 
first invader. By this they have disappointed 
the hopes of those who presumptuously partiti- 
oned out the provinces of France, like the king- 
dom of Poland, and who foresaw no obstacles^ 
but in the difficulties which might occur in di-*^^ 
Tiding the spoiK 

Thus thie breach of tb^ Treaty of Amiens, in- 
cited chiefly by the cry of the war party in Eng- 
land, and which was ventured upon for no assig- 
nable object except the possession of the Island 
6f Malta, occasioned, in the course of a few 
months, the greatest disaster which the established 
-order of things in Europe has, in modern times, 
experienced, and led the Way to those impor- 
tant changes, the extent pf which are not perhaps 
yet fully disclosed. These events, which arc 
supposed to have hastened the death of Mr. Pitt^ 



struck with a sudden |>anic his colleagues in of- 
fice. The reins x>f government fell from their 
hands ; a change in the administration of the 
country took place, and the union of Lord Gren* 
ville and Mr. Fox with that of their friends, en- 
couraged the hope, not only of a speedy termina- 
tion of hostilities, but of that steady and gradual 
amelioration in our domestic concerns, which, 
without alarmiiig the fears of the weak, might 
satisfy the reasonable expectations of the coun* 
try. Nor was much time suffered to elapse before 
measures were taken for realizing those expecta- 
tions. In the month of February, 1806, an inci- 
dent occurred, that afforded Mr. Fox an oppor- 
tunity of displaying that character of rectitude 
and integrity of principle, which it is the first 
duty of every government to adhere to, and its 
chief honour to avow. An unprincipled wretch, 
pretending to be just arrived from France with 
matters of importance to communicate, obtained 
admission to Mr. Fox, and after a short conver- 
sation, disclosed to him a plan for assassinating 
the Ruler of France by fire-arms, from a house 
which had been hired for that purpose at Passy. 
Shocked at the atrocity of such a proposal, Mr* 
Fox drove the villain from his presence ; giving 
orders at the same time to send him out of the 
kingdom. Bu t not satisfied with this proof of his^ 
indignation, he wrote to M. Talleyrand on the 
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SSth February^ g'^ving him an account of the 
whole transaction. The reply of the Frencli 
Minister, dated 5th March, conveyed to Mr; 
Fox the thanks of Bonaparte, and an assurance 
that " he recognised, in the conduct of Mr. Foxj 
" those principles of honour and virtue by which he 
" had ever been actuated, and which had already 
" given a new character to the war,'* On the same 
day M. Talleyrand transmitted, in another Let- 
^ ter- to Mr. Fox, an extract from a speech of the 
French Ruler to the Legislative Body, in which 
he openly expresses a wish for a termination of 
hostilities. ^^ I desire pecLce, said he, with Eng- 
** land. On my part I shall never delay it for a 
^' moment ; I shall always be ready to conclude iiy 
** taking- for its basis the stipulations of the treaty 
" of Amiens y By this corr^pondence the way 
was prepared for a new negotiation, under aus- 
pices highly favourable to a reconciliation be- 
tween the two countries. 



It cannot be denied that the conduct of Mr. 
Fox, in this transaction, confers the highest ho- 
nour on his memory. His letter to Talleyrand 
is to be considered, as Mr. Fox himself doubtless 
considered it, with respect to itself alone, and 
indepeildent of consequences^ In giving infor- 
mation to the chief of the French government of 
an attempt to assassinate him, he had performed 
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an honourable, but an indispensable duty. What- 
ever effect it might produce upon the mind of 
Bonaparte was foreign to his object. If it had 
been sh'ghted and contemned, Mr. Fox would 
never have regretted the part he had actedi If 
it induced that spirit of reconciliation which a 
noble action is so well calculated to inspire, the 
result was natural, and could not be raised on a 
better foundation. Even the political opponents 
of Mr. Fox ought to have felt rightly on such a 
subject. They ought to have known, that it was 
no effort to his great and generous mind to reject 
the proposals of an avowed assassin. It is not on 
this account that he is intitled to our applause ; 
but it is because he had the virtue and the cou- 
rage to bring forwards into public life, and to ex- 
emplify in the most striking manner, one of the 
most important inaxims of morality — that it is 
never expedient to do evil in the hope of producing 
an eventual good ; because he could unite the spe- 
culative virtues of the closet with .the public con- 
duct of the statesman, and exhibit to the world 
a noble proof, that amidst the rage of national 
and individual animosity, the eternal laws of jus- 
tice and of virtue were neither overthrown nor 
shaken. 



In the early stage of the negotiation a discus- 
sion had arisen between M. Talleyrand and Mr. 
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Fox, whether Russia, as an ally of Great Bri- 
tain, should be considered as a parly to the trea- 
ty, a point upon which Mr. Fox peremptorily 
insisted. « But whilst this debate continued, Mr. 
D*Oubril the Russian Minister thought proper 
to enter upon a separate negotiation ; and,x not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of the British 
Envoy, to conclude a separate peace between 
Russia and France. I'his circumstance, although 
highly displeasing to the British Ministry, re- 
moved one of the principal objections to the 
treaty for a separate peace between France and 
England ; but another obstacle then presented 
itself ; and the French Ministers were required, 
as a preliminary, to agree to the uH possidetis, or 
^tate of acttial possession of both countries, as 
the basis of the treaty. Although the negotia- 
tion begun early in Mafch, this proposition ap- 
pears not to have been expressly made to the 
French Ministers until the 24th of July, when 
Lord Yarmouth submitted it to General Clarke 
in an official note. It is true it had before been 
frequently adverted to, as the basis of the Trea- 
ty, in the correspondence between Lord Yar- 
mouth and Mr. Fox ; but this was the first in- 
stance in which it had been specifically proposed 
to the French Ministers ; and when proposed, it 
' was objected to, as being peculiarly inapplicable 
to a treaty which was wholly to consist of mutual 
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concessions, and in which France had already 
oflered to restore to his Britannic Majesty the 
Electorate oF Hanover. 

From the documents relating to the negotia- 
ation, as laid before Parliament, it undoubtedly 
appears that the idea of the uii possidetis being 
proposed by France as the basis of the treaty, 
was rather a deduction from certain expressions 
of M* Talleyrand, than an explicit pi'oposition 
of such a basis. In a discussion between Lord 
Yarmouth and M. Talleyrand respecting the oc- 
cupation of Sicily, which took place about the 
ISih of June, the French Minister observes, ^' fou - 
" hare it^ we do not demand itfromyouy'* an ex- 
pression which Lord Yarmouth, in his letter of 
that date to Mr. Fox, considers as equivalent to 
the expression, we demand nothing from youy^ and 
as amounting to an admission of the uti possi- 
detis, as applicable to his Majesty's conquests. 
On this it is obvious to remark, that the language 
of Talleyrand appears to have applied only to the 
Island of Sicily ; whereas the construction of 
Lord Yarmouth renders it a general proposi- 



« ** Vou% Vm^z* Xous ne vous lademandonspas.** Letter 
of Lord Yarmouth, 13th June, 1S06« 

+ " Jfous ne vous demandans ritn** Ibid. 
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lion;* — ^and that it is highly improhable that 
Talleyrand would have consented that the uii 
possidetis^ which is a principle of mutual reten- 
sion, should be applicable only to his Majesty s 
conquests. The admission of this basis was at- 
tempted to be further demonstrated from a pas- 
sage in a letter from M. Talleyrand to Mr. Fox, 
of the 1st of April, in which he informs Mr. 
Fox that the Emperor desires nothing that Eng- 
land possesses ;+ but it must be observed that this 
is not proposed as a basis of the treaty ; and that 
^o far from being considered, at the time, by 
Mr. Fox in that light, he has not in his reply of 
the 7th of April once adverted to it ; but, on the 
contrary, has there recognised another basis, 
which had originally been proposed by himself, 
viz. — that the peace ought to be honourable to both 
Countries^ to which M. Talleyrand had proposed 
to add, and to their respective allies. On the 2d 
oRJune M. Talleyrand proposes to establish as a 



* It must however be observed that Lord Yarmouth stated 
in his place in the House of Commons, that the offer of the 
uti possidetis vfa^ more explicitly made, than appears from 
the printed correspondence ; an assertion which no one will 
therefore dispute ; but which it is to be regretted was not ex- 
pressly and immediately recognised on the part of Great Britain 
as the basis of the treaty. 

-f " VEmpertur ff'a rien a desirer de ce que posst4e VAn* 
glelerre." 
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basis two fundamental pV'inciples. 1. That the 
two states shotdd have for their object thai the peace 
be honourable to them and their respective allies^ 
and at the same time to secure as far as in their 
power the future tranquillity of Europe. S. An 
acknowledgement^ on the part of the two powers ^ 
of their mutual right of intervention and guarantee 
in continental and maritime affairs. To this Mr. 
Fox on the 14th of June replies. Tlie hasis 
offered in your second proposition is exactly con- 
formable to the views of our government ; provided 
if be well understood that, " whilst we mutually ac- 
" knowledge our respective rights of intervention 
** and guarantee with regard to the affairs of Eu* 
" rope^ we also mutually agree to abstain from all 
" incroachment upon the greater or lesser states 
** which compose it'' Thus it appears that dur- 
ing all this period, the principle o{ the state of 
actual possession had neither been assented to, 
nor even proposed, by either of the parties ; but 
that on the contrary other principles had been 
laid down and solemnly agreed to as the basis 
of the treaty. The principle of the uti possidetis 
was, however, still unfortunately insisted on by 
the British Ministry, and opposed an invincible 
barrier to the negotiation, till new events took 
place which entirely frustrated the object in 
view. 
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No sooner had the Treaty of Mr. D'Oubril ar- 
rived at Petersburg, than the Emperor refused 
to ratify it. This induced the British Ministry 
to return again to the original determination of 
Mr. Fox, not to negotiate otherwise than in con* 
junction with Russia ; and Lord Lauderdale ac- 

' cordingly informed the French Minister, " That 
•* England was resolved not to make peace ^ without 

. ^^ obtaining for Russia Kh'L the objects on 
•* WHICH SHE INSISTED." Early in the discus- 
sion M. Talleyrand had explicitly proposed, pot 
only to restore Hanover, without any compensa- 
tion, to his Majesty, but also to give up Malta 
and the Gape of Good Hope ; at the same time 
observing, that " Hanover was for the honour of 
*' the crown ^ Malta for the honour of the navy^ and. 
• * the Cape of Good Hope for the honour of the 
" British Commerce.^' This not having been as- 
sented to and Lord Lauderdale having demanded 
hrs passports, another proposition was made, still 
more favourable to the interests of this country. 
In addition to M^lta and the Gape, the posses- 
sion of Pondicherry, Ghandenagore, and their 
dependancies in the East Indies, and the Island 
of Tobago, in the West. To which were added, 
^s a specific compensation for his Sicilian Ma- 
jesty, the Balearic Islands, and an Annuity from 

- the Gourt of Spain to enable him to maintain his 
dignity, In order to satisfy the demands of Rus- 
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$isLf an offer was also made to cede to that power 
the Island of Corfu, in addition to the Terms of 
the Treaty concluded with Mr. D'Oubril; but 
this was not deemed satisfactory ; and the pro- 
positions made to the British Ambassador were 
therefore wholly rejected ; Lord Lauderdale at 
the same time expressly declaring, ^' that hejeli 
" himself bound to consider the obtaining for Russia 
^' the arrangement which she desired^ as an of/jeci 

^^ MOR£ {NT£R£STING 1¥ fOSBXl^ LI, tO England,^ 

" 4han those points which might be considered eu- 
" pectJiarly connected with her own interests"^ 

This unhappy termination of the discussions 
for peace between Great Britain and France, is 
the more to be regretted, as it appears that the 
terms offered separately by France to Great 
Britain, independently considered, were such as 
might have satisfied both the honour of the So* 
ver^ign, and the expectations of the British A||- 
nisters ; but their unalterable determination nqt 

»— Miw— I » I I I I !■! Ill I I  m i 1 II I I l^— ^IM I  — ^»^— ^— "■— ^— »— ^— 

* Fx>r a full examination of this negotiation I must refer to 
Mr. Whitbread's most argumentative and luminous speech on 
that subject, (printed ibr Kidgeway, 1S07}, in which the 
circumstances of the discussion are traced with a degree of pre* 
cision, and commenced on in a spirit of liberality, which con- 
fer equal honour on his understanding and his heart; yet the 
motion %ith which !he followed it, was negatived without ta 
.division. JatiuaryS, 1807. 
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to cffesert our Russian ally, prevented such terms 
from being accepted. If any confirmation of this 
were necessary, it may be found in his Majesty's 
recent declaration in reply to that of the Empe- 
ror. of Russia, announcing hostilities against this 
country ; in which it is observed, that " His 
♦* Imperial Majesty cannot fail to remember that 
** the last negotiation between Great Britain and 
** Ff ance was broken off upon points immediately 
*^ affecting^ not his majesty's own it9T£&£sT8, 
** btU those of his Imperial Ally.'' Thus it ap»- 
pe rs, that after the close of that negotiation, the 
iWar was carried on by this country, not for the 
defence of any object which France wished to 
wrest from us ; not for the purpose of eliciting 
from France terms more advantageous' than she 
had already offered ; but in order to obtain for 
Russia all thai she demanded from France^ For 
Russia, who has now effectually released us from 
all further interference on her behalf, and left 
us to carry oh our present contest with France — 
without an olly^ without an object ^ and without a 
cause. 

The result o f this negotiation tended in a strik- 
ing manner to extinguish, in this country, the 
hope, and almost the very desire of reconcilia- 
tion. This result was founded on the character 
of those who composed the firitish Ministry at 
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that period. Had the same circumstances taken 
place under another Administration, it might 
have been supposed that the same spirit of hostir 
lity which had given rise to the war, and sup- 
ported it for so many years, still prevailed ; and 
we might have presumed, that a treaty entered 
upon in the spirit of peace, by men less inflamed 
by passion and less prejudiced by habit, might 
prove successful ; but when a negotiation begun 
by Mr. Fox, and the successful result of which 
was stated by him, in his last moments, to be one 
of the two great objects for which he was most 
anxiously solicitous ; when such a negotiation 
fails under the conduct of his surviving coadju- 
tors and friends, who declare^ to the country 
^^ thai the restoration of the general tranquillity 
" was retarded only by the injustice and ambition 
" of the enemy.*' All expectation of peace is aban- 
doned; and nothing appears to remain for the 
people, but to. unite their endeavours in accom- 
plishing the destruction of an implacable foe. 

But whatever construction may, in other re- 
spects, be put upon this negotiation, and how- 
ever the nation may suffer from Its consequences, 
there is one consideration which cannot fail to be 
in the highest degree consolatory ; this conside- 
ration is founded on the undeniable conviction, 
that during the whole course of the negociation. 
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tbe British Ministers never, for one moment, 
compromised the dignity, nor committed the cha- 
racter of the country. U nder their guidance the 
British nation not only preserved her faith to 
her ally, but continued it under circumstances 
which might perhaps have afforded her a plausi- 
ble pretext for abandoning the connection. How- 
ever desirable the restoration of his continental 
dominions might be to his Majesty, or the esta- 
Mishment of peace and the aX:cession of territory 
to the people, these advantages were relinquish- 
ed, through an inflexible adherence tp our fide- 
lity to our allies ; a circumstance which tended 
in an eminent degree to diffuse through the con- 
tinent the most implicit confidence in the honour 
and integrity of the British Sovereign and Na- 
tion. In the Declaration of his Majesty on the 
failure of the negotiation^ the people are info' m- 
ed, " thai all their dearest interests are at stake^ 

^ THAT NO SACfilFJCES TU£Y CAN BE GALLED 

** ON TO MAXE, are to be compared to the certain 
" disgrace and ruin of yielding to the injurious 
** pretensions of the enemy.'' If this be considered 
ifvith respect to Great Britain alone, it will be dif- 
ficult to discover the grounds upon which it rests, 
and indeed it would scarcely be consistent with 
the subsequent declaration of his Majesty against 
Russia, in which it is explicitly stated, that the 
contest was continued fok interests not hi^ 
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OWN. But if we acceded to the principles laid 
down by the late administration, that the treaty 
with Russia was still obligSitory upon this doun- 
iry^' and consider the demands made by France, 
as calling upon us to sacrifice our faith to our al- 
lies by the breach of that treaty ; in that sense, 
and in that sense only, the assertion may be ad- 
mitted to be just ; inasmuch as no sacrifices we 
can be called on to make are too great, for main^ 
taining the character of the nation for honour 
and integrity clear and unimpeached. 

But although the non-compliance on the part 
of France with the demands of Russia, might be 
a sufficient cause of hostility between her and 
Great Britain, yet this is rather to be attributed 
to the unfortunate effects of our having formed 
such an alliance, and to the necessity of adherii^ 
to it, than to any misconduct on the part of 
France, which could justly widen the breach, or 
increase the animosity betweenthe two countries. 
In treating with her enemies separately for peace, 
'France had broken no engagement. In the terms 
she had offered to Great Britain, she appears to 
have assented to the demands of his Majesty^s 
Ministers, as far as the interests of this country 
were concerned. But we had also to contend 
for the demands of Russia, without whose assent 
we refused to conclude the treaty. What (hen 
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were those demands ? Were they such as Ruissia 
ought to have expected, or as France \vas likely 
to grant? For however we might still remain 
bound by treaty not to conclude a separate peace, 
yet even this could not be supposed to be obli* 
gatory upon us, so as to justify Russia in demand* 
ing unreasonable terms. Between France and 
Great Britain it had been agreed that a compen- 
sation might be found for Sicily ; but when Russia 
a^in interfered in the negotiation, the retention 
of Sicily again became a sine qua non. This con-^ 
cession on the part of France, was expected to 
be accompanied also by that of the extensive ter- 
ritory of Dalmatia, which had fallen into the 
bands of France in repelling the ill-advised and 
ill-conducted attack of the allies upon her in 
I805, and had been part of the price paid by the 
\Emperor of Austria, at the peace of Presburg, 
for the security of his crown. Let us then (ox a 
moment ask ourselves, whether it was likely that 
France would relinquish to the dominion of Rus- 
sia a district which she had thus obtained ? and 
which, from the distant situation of his Russian 
Majesty's imperial dominions, could have no 
possible object but to provide him with an addi- 
tional and formidable point of attack against 
Turkey, and thus to render him the uncontrolled 
master of the East ? a circumstance which if it 
had occurred, would at this moment have been 
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a subject of not less dissatisfaction to Great Bri* 
tain than to France. Even the proposition made 
to Russia by France, to relinquish to her the 
island of Corfu, after the Emperor had refused 
to copfirm the treaty of D'Oubril, was evidently 
a concession to the interference of Great Britain, 
in the hope that she would prevail upon Russia 
to dispense with her other demands. Whether ^ 
in this instance, the accusation'of ambition, rapa- 
city, and unbounded thirst of domiuioui be more 
properly applied to France or to Russia, the im- 
partial reader will judge ; but the inferenceto b^ 
drawn from it will be still the same; — that as the 
non-compliance by France with these demands 
on the part of Russia, was the only reason for 
continuing the war, there exists not, at this nio- 
ment, when those reasons are eflfectually remove 
ed by the avowed hostility of Russia to Great 
Britain^ either any just ground of offence ags^inst 
France for her i:onduct in this transaction, or 
any difference of interest between the two coun- 
tries which can now be alleged as a motive for 
continuing the war. 



Whether the French Ruler was or was not 
sincere in his professions for peace, I shall not 
undertake to judge. There is, however, one cir- 
cumstance which strongly favors the idea that be 
was so; and which may therefore be allowed to 
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stand against the vague assertions so generally 
made to the contrary. As Hanover was to be 
' immediately and unconditionally restored to its 
Elector, an application appears to have been 
made, during the negotiation, by fionaparte to 
the king of Prussia, to whom the possession of it 
had been ceded by France as a conquered pro* 
vince, to deliver it up to its former sovereign* 
This appUcation excited no small share of indig- 
nation on the part of the king of Prussia, who is 
said to have expressed his determination, not to 
allow himself to be divested of his dominions at 
the will of the French Ruler. The consequence 
of this was a most singular complii^ation of af- 
fairs. We were already at war with Prussia, 
who had also refused to divest herself of Hano* 
yeVj although she had not the slightest preten* 
sions to the sovereignty, and the establishment 
of peace between Prance and England might 
bave depended upon it ; yet Prussia was now to 
be our ally ; and this country had to d<bfend her 
m a war, occasioned by her unjust refusal to re- 
store to their lawful sovereign the patrimonial 
and long descended dominions of the House of 
Brunswick ! 

As it had before been the fate of the Prussian 
monarch to remain inactive when he ought, to 
have united his forces with those of the allied 
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powers against France, so it was noy his misfor- 
tune, or his obstinacy, to be obliged to defend 
himself and his newly acquired Electorate, 
against that power which had conferred it upon 
him, and had, to no purpose, offered him all 
equivalent. This consideration did not how- 
ever prevent the British Ministry from warmly 
espousing his cause ; and his former indifference 
to the interests of Europe, his indecent seizure 
of Hanover, his insulting exclusion of the British 
vessels from his ports, were all forgotten, in the 
paramount hope of repressing or overturning by 
his assistance the power of France. Peace was 
immediately concluded with that sovereign ; a 
con&dential envoy was sent to assure him of the 
determined support of this country, and a sum 
of money Sufficient to convince him of our sin- 
cerity, if not to facilitate his operations, was 
transmitted without delay. The rapidity of the 
French Ruler did not however allow the Prussian 
monarch to avail himself of the aid of his allies, 
and after some contests of less importance, thi 
battle of Jena decided his fate. With the loss of 
forty thousand men, including about twenty ge*- 
nerals, he was compelled to retire before the vic- 
torious army of Bonapartd The negotiation 
between France and England terminated on the 
sixth of October ; and on the twenty-fourth of 
the same month the French Ruler visited the 
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tomb of ihe great Frederick, at Potsdain, whence 
he sent the sword and scarf of that illustrious 
monarchy as a present to the Hotel dis bivalidts 
at Paris. In three days afterwards he made, his 
public entry into Berlin; and thus a powerful 
monarchy, founded upon principles purely mi- 
litary, in which every subject was born a soldier, 
liable to be called into service at the absolute will 
of the sovereign, and where a system of martial 
rigour unexampled in £urope, had been acted 
upon without relaxation for more than half a cen* 
tury, was overturned in the course of a few 
days, by the newly formed armies and inexperi- 
enced conscripts of France. 

The bloody* tragedy which had thus been re* 
newed on the theatre of Europe, was not bow- 
ever yet destined to terminate. Neither the bat- 
tles of Austerlitz and Jena, nor the fate of the 
Austrian and Prussian monarcbs, had sufficir 
ently repressed the military ardour of the £mpe« 
XQT of Russia. After annulling the treaty of his 
envoy Mr, D'Oubril, he once more prepared for 
hostilities ; andencouraged by the promised co* 
operation of this country, again took the field* 
In the former struggles between the conflicting 
powers on the continent, the contest, though saa« 
guinary, had been short, and one or twp engs^e- 
ments had decided the fate of an empire ; but the 
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combat between France aind Russia esibibited k 
very differenl; spectacle. The incalculable re- 
sources of the immense territory of the Czars^ 
were opposed to the military population of 
France and her dependant states ; the obstinate 
courage of the Russian soldiery, to the impetu- 
ous ardour of the French. Amidst all the dif- 
ficulties of climate and of season, a warfare was 
continued for several months, in whiclr the vic'* 
tory was often doubtful ; but the successes of the 
French in the bloody contests of Bergfield, Dep^ 
pin, Hof, Eyiau, and Friedland, broke the strength, 
and extinguished the hopes of the Russians. 
Compelled to negotiate for his safety, the king 
of Prussia was obliged to consent to the dismenif 
berment of his dominions, and to relinquish a 
population of five millions of subjects, in order 
to be allowed to retain the remainder. As thier 
storm of war approached towards Fetersburgh, 
the Emperor of Russia began to dread the result 
of a contest in which so many of his powerful 
coadjtttOTs had been overthrown. A conference 
between the two sovereigns accordingly took 
place, and the treaty of Tilsit restored the con- 
tinent of Europe to a mournful tranquillity. 

Of the part which Great Britain acted in this 
dreadful struggle, it is not necessary to say much. 
The inefficiency of that union between her and 
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Russia, which had been so triamphantly dwelt 
upon, as likely to restrain or overturn the power 
of France, soon became manifest. In a contest 
with an enemy whose promptitude is his dis- 
tinguishing characteristic, the services which 
either of these powers could render to the other 
were, comparatively, of no avail. Debarred by 
her natural situation, it was not in the power of 
Great Britain to assist her ally by the aid of a 
single man, or even to effect a diversion of any 
importance in his favour ; and she thus stood a 
silent spectator of the additional ruib to the 
governments of Europe, consequent upon the 
fatal rejection of the terms offered but a few 
months before by the ruler of France. 

In the mean time a change had taken place in 
the British Ministry, founded on one of the most 
extraordinary popular delusions ever practised 
on the credulity of a nation. As the new minis- 
ters consisted chiefly of those who had supported 
with undeviating pertinacity the war system, it 
was not to be expected that any change of mea- 
sures favourable to a pacification was likely to 
take place. In the treaty of Tilsit, an article 
had been introduced, by which the Russian so* 
vereign offered his mediation to any propositions 
for peace between France and Great Britain, pro- 
vided such propositions were made within the 
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space of one month ; an opportunity which was 
suffered to elapse without any effectual method ^ 
being taken to improve it. The important alter- 
ation in the aspect of public affairs, produced - 
by the subjugation of Prussia, the humiliation ef 
Russia, and the treaty of Tilsit, operated however 
like a sudden shock upon the British Ministry ; 
and in one of those paroxysms to which associa- 
tions of men are not less liable than individuals, 
they eagerly grasped at the first idea that pre- 
sented itself as likely to counteract its effects. 
Amidst all the convulsions which Europe had 
experienced in consequence of the revolution in 
France, the kingdom of Denmark had, by the 
wise and temperate policy of her ruler, been in a 
great measure preserved from the fatal conse- 
quences of those commotions which had over- 
turned governments of much greater political 
importance. This had been accomplished, not 
by humiliating herself to any of the belligerent 
powers ; not by espousing the cause of such of 
them as appeared for the moment to be success- 
ful ; but by maintaining a firm, dignified, and un- 
deviating independence, neither influenced by 
intrigues nor intimidated by threats. Her naval , 
and military establishments, though not great, 
were respectable, and combining with the natural 
advantages of her situation, might justify her in 
the hopes of defending herself with success 
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igaiiMt any enemy that should attempt to infringe 
upon her neutrality. In order to defend this 
neutrality, the Danish government had, for a 
considerable time past, concentred its army on its 
continental frontiers ; and it has been stated, that 
this measure was adopted at the instance of Great 
Britain, as being favourable to the protection of 
her commerce. In this situation the British 
fleet, with a large military force, arrived on the 
coast of Zealand, iwhere the Danish government 
saw -no reason to recognise them in any other 
character than that of friends and protecton. 
They were there joined by the German legion 
from the isle of Rugen ; and Mr. Jackson the 
British resident at Copenhagen, according to in- 
structions received from his Court, demanded 
from the Danish Government the surrender of 
their navy to his Britannic Majesty, to be detained 
by him until the restoration of a general peace. 
This proposition was indignantly rejected; in 
consequence of which the troops were landed ; 
and a proclamation was published by Lord Cath- 
cart, the Commander in Chief, stating the motives 
and objects of such a proceeding, and threaten* 
ing, that in case of resistance the city ofCopm^ 
Aogm should be desolated by every possible 
MEANS OF DEVASTATION. Unprepared as the 
city then was, .the Crown Prince gave orders that 
it should be defended to the last extremity. Of 
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tht Danish navy^ not ^ ship was rigged, and the 
crews were absent. On the second day of Sep* 
tember, the British troops comHienced the attack, 
on three sides of the city, which continued for 
several days without intermission ; during which 
6500 shells were thrown into the town, which 
was soon on fire in upwards of thirty places. The 
timber yards were consumed ; the powder ma- 
gazine blew up ; the steeple of the cathedral 
church 'was in a blate, and fell amidst the con- 
tinual shouts of the British troops. From the 
mode of attack which had been adopted, hbstili- 
ties were not confined to the Danish soldiery and 
the armed burghers engaged in the defence of the 
city, but extended to the inhabitants of both 
sexeb : the aged, the young, the infirm, the sick, 
and the helpless, for whose safety no opportunity 
Was afforded of providing, and great numbers 
of whom perished by the bursting of the shells, 
the fire of the artillery, and the innumerable 
accidents consequent on so dreadful and unex- 
pected an attack. It soon appeared that the city 
was unable to make an effectual resistance; the 
British forces having approached with their 
trenches so near, as to be enabled to set it on fire 
whenever they pleased. To prevent this con- 
summation of misery, the Danish commander 
assented to terms of capitulation, by which he 
agreed to surrender up the fleet, upon condition 
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that the British army should evacuate the inland 
of Zealand within six weeks, and that public and 
private property should in the mean time be re* 
tpected. 

Soon after the accomplishment of this very 
extraordinary and, unprecedented transaction, a 
Declaration was issued by the British govern- 
ment, for the avowed purpose of justifying it to 
Europe and to the world. As the facts . were 
notorious and indisputable, no attempt is there 
made to palliate, in any respect, the horrors that 
attended it, and the Declaration is confined to 
reasons of justification,only. 

. The first argument relied upon is ^' the gruel 
" NECESSITY which obliged the British sovereign 
" to have recourse to acts of hostility against a 
" nation^ with which it was his most earnest desire 
" to have established the relations of common in- 
^^ ter est and alliance.'' This passage contains the / 
complete avowal of the principle upon which 
the British ministry acted. It presumes not only 
that the laws of morality and justice, and the 
rules of good faith which attach one individual 
or one nation to another, may be dispensed with 
from temporary motives, but that either of the 
parties has a right to judge of such motives, and 
to disregard those rules, whenever he may think 
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prbpeh That this doctriae cannot be supported^ 
must be apparent to every one, from the slightest 
observation of the consequences to which it must 
lead. At no period of society have mankind 
been so lost to the dignity of their nature and the 
interests of their association, as to avow it. Eveli 
states and sovereigns at war, under circumstances 
of the utmost exasperation, have rejected it with 
horror ; and it may truly be said, that the esta- 
blishment of such a maxim, even between be I li« 
gerent powers, is all that is now* wanting to com-* 
plete the downfal of Europe, and destroy the 
hopes of mankind. Jealousy, hatred, assassinar 
tion, poison, treachery, cruelty, and revenge, are 
its instruments, to be indiscriminately employed 
as necessity requires^' and upon these grounds 
every crime and every atrocity may be equally 
justified. 

That such doctrines have of late been asserted 
in this country in the most open and profligate 
manner, is a dreadful symptom of that moral 
and intellectual depravity which precedes the fall 
of nations. To read the daily effusions of some 
of our popular writers, one would suppose that 
the human race was not the offspring of one 
common pai'ent. By one reverend divine we 
were some time since told from the pulpit, in 
the face of a learned university, that the nations 
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#/ the earth have no laws in common^ and thai^ 
where there is no law there can be no transgression. 
That they are to be considered as so many wild 
beasts; and that the strongest ^ when it has the 
power ^ has also the right to destroy the weakest. 
A political writer, whose works have obtained a 
irery extensive circulation in this country, has 
also dared to insult the common feeh'ngs and the 
common sense of mankind, by asserting, thai 
mght constitutes right, that, with the maritime 
strength which this country now possesses, not a 
ship belonging to any other power should be suffered 
to pass the seas, but upon conditions prescribed by 
us; and to this he very impartially addsj thai 
Bonaparte has also a right, where not prohibited by 
a previous positive contract, to make what conquests 
he pleases. These absurd and extravagant posi- 
tions are however more likely to open the eyes 
of the public, than to obtain its assent. To little 
purpose, indeed, must that man have studied, 
either within the walls of a college or without, 
who does not know, that all laws have existed 
prior to the promulgation of them, and that it was 
as unlawful to rob or murder, before the prohi* 
bitory precept was committed to writing, as it has 
been since. It is on this very idea that Monies* 
quieu has founded his immortal work, which is, 
in fact, an inquiry into laws as they subsist in the 
nature of things, and not in either positive pre- 
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cepts, or actaal practice. '^ InieUigent beings^* 
says he, *^ hai^t laws which they have made ; hit ibey 
*< hare also laws which they hcpve not made. To say 
^^ that there is no thing just or unjust hut^i^at is com^ 
manded or forbidden by positive law^ is to say^ thai 
before the circle was traced^ all its radii t^^^ not 
^^ equal.'' — But why resort to these authorities 
for truths which have received the highest sanc- 
tion ? Are not nations uniformly spoken of in 
the sacred writings, as accountable, collectively, 
for their moral conduct? as being just or unjust; 
oppressors, or oppressed ? and are they not, as 
such, punished or rewarded. A proof, not only 
that the Supreme Being imposes this responsi- 
bility upon them, but that the knowledge and 
opinion of it has been admitted and acted upon 
through all ages, and that it has been reserved 
for the present day to discover that a nation is 
bound by no laws, human or divine, but that if it 
has the power, it has also the right to rob, 
murder, massacre, and despoil all that are unable 
to resist its violence, and may excuse its enormi- 
ties under the pretext of cruet necessity. What 
then is this horrible doctrine, that disowns all 
responsibility? that contemns the idea of a moral 
Providence, and condescends not to justify its 
atrocities but by its will. What is it but a direct 
apostacy from the Creator and common Father of 
all his creatures ? The crime, which as it is in 
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itfi consequences ofall others the most extensively 
injurious and destructive to the interests and the 
happiness of mankind, is uniformly represented 
as the most peculiarly obnoxious to the Divine 
displeasure; and which, , under the just dispen- 
sations of an over-ruling Providence, cannot fail 
to subject all who dare to avow it, to the awful 
denunciations recorded against those who shall 
disregard that great precept, equally applicable 
to nations as to individuals, To do justice ; 

to LOV£ MERCY \ and to WALK HUMBLY WITH 

God. 

The assertion of such a principle as I have 
been animadverting upon, by the British Minis- 
try, is the more unpardonable, as they had be- 
fore them the recent example of one of their pre* 
decessors, who, in rejecting the proposition made 
to him to assassinate the ruler of France, had 
placed this important subject in the most striking 
point of view. It was indeed but too apparent, 
from the observations to which this circumstance 
gave rise in the House of Commons, on the part 
of some of those who now direct the affairs of 
this country, that the conduct of Mr. Fox on that 
occasion was beyond their comprehension, and 
consequently not Jikely to be the object of their 
imitation. Happily, however, for the best in- 
terests of society, it is this conduct which has 
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erected a standard for modern times, by which 
we may form a proper and infallible estimate of 
the conduct of those in power; and, if we mea- 
sure by this the late inglorious attack upon Co- 
penhagen, we shall find no difficulty, either in 
determining the characters of those who pro- 
moted it, or in discovering, that under similar 
circumstances Mr. Fox would have rejected such 
an idea with horror. 



The next ground of justification is, *^ thai his 

** Majesty had received the most positive informa- 

" tion of the determination of the present Ruler of 

" France^ to occupy the Danish territories^ for the 

" purpose of injuring the British commerce j and 

" availing himself of the aid of the Danish marine 

•' for the invasion of Great Britain and Ireland" 

Undoubtedly under such circumstances it would 

have been criminal in his Majesty's Ministers hot 

to have interfered. But was it necessary that this 

interference should be in the nature of a hostile 

attack upon Denmark ? upon a power who could 

only have subjected herself to the resentment of 

the enemy by refusing to violate her neutrality, 

and to relinquish her pacific alliance with this 

country ? On the contrary, these circumstances 

called upon us in the most imperious manner, by 

every tie of justice, of honour, and of policy, to 

afford to Denmark every assistance in our power 
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^ ia repelling the unjust aggression. That this 
might have been done with effect, by the union 
of the British arms and fleets with those of Den- 
mark, can admit of no doubt. The insular situa- 
tioQ of Zealand, and the superiority of the allied 
fleets over any that could be brought against them 
by the rest of the world, would have insured the 
inost brilliant success. The consequences of this 
conduct would have been the preservation of 
that character for rectitude and integrity in our 
public relations, to which this country has always 
aspired, and which was, in fact, the chief motive 
for coAtiouing the war. We should thus have 
secured the nearer attachment and confident of 
a people naturally devoted to our interests, whose 
Sovereign is closely allied to our own, and who, 
from every previous circumstance, had a righti 
instead of ho&tility, to expect assistance. We 
should have raised up a standard before which 
the character and pride of France would have 
been humbled to the dust, aiui around which all 
that is great and independent in Europe would 
have rallied, in full confidence that the integrity 
of Great Britain was inflexible. We should 
have provided for the safety, and secured the in- 
dependence of Sweden, who now stands before 
her powerful enemy — 
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Single, unpropped, and nodding to her fall.** 
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We should have dooe away all pretexts for 
the hostility of those continental powers with 
whom we are now at enmity, and should have 
entitled ourselves to the involuntary respect and 
admiration even of our enemies themselves. 

* 

If it had happened that Denmark had, of her 
own accord, thrown off her pacific connections 
with Great Britain, and intentionally entered into 
the views of France, this would indeed have 
afforded a better apology for the conduct of the 
British Ministry, although it may be doubted 
whether even this would faaye justified the 
treacherous and sanguinary nature of the attack. 
-—But no such pretext is even alluded to in the 
justification. — Qn the contrary, Denmark is said 
to be threatened by France with a hostile army 
on her frontiers, and that she had shewn on a 
foi^mer occasion that she was not able to resist the 
operation of external influence, and the threats 
of a formidable neighbouring power. — The 
natural and proper result of this is, that she 
ought to have been supported by Us in defending 
herself If she had been criminal, punish her ; 
but if she was weak, protect her — Thus we 
should at the same moment have converted a 
neutral into an ally, and raised that ally to im« 
portance ; a part of the policy of the present 
RuLex of France, which it would be much better 
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for this country to have imitated, than to have 
contended with him in that course of conduct by 
which he is stated to have inspired so much dread 
into the nations of the world ; the honour of 
which we are now determined he shall no longer 
reserve to himself. 

Such are the considerations that arise upon the 
statement of ministers, that France was meditating 
an immediate attack upon the Danish territories ; 
but it must be further observed, that even this 
rests hitherto upon their own assertion only ; 
and that the declaration has not disclosed a single 
fact, nor alleged a single circumstance in support 
of it, further than ^^ tht notorious and repeated 
*^ declaraiions of the enemy ^ its recent occupation 
** o/ the towns and territories of other neutral 
^^ states^ and the preparations acttudly made for 
** collecting a hostile force upon the frontiers of his 
" Danish Majesty s continental dominions;'* cir- 
cumstances which, if they had existed, would 
have been as well known to the rest of Europe 
as to his Majesty's ministers. Of these reasons 
the last is the most important,^ as the assembling 
of French troops on the Danish confines^ would 
certainly be a jiist cause of vigilance and suspi- 
cion; but when we examine the phraseology 
adopted by ministers on this occasion, we shall 
find that no such assembling is in fact asserted ; 
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;ind it is only th^t preparations wen mad^for col- 
lecting a force for the purpose. Whether minis- 
ters have in their possession such documents as 
will demonstrate to the. public and the world, 
that they had at least a ju«it foundation for their 
fears, or whether on the contrary, the additional 
disgrace awaits them, of having alleged the pro- 
jected attack upon Denmark by France, as a pre- 
text for their own unjust aggression, a short time 
will now shew ; but if we may judge from an ex- 
pression in the subsequent declaration of this 
cdiintry against Russia, in which it is asserted 
that his Majesty's justification in his expedition 
against Copenhagen is already before the worlds 
there seems little reason to expect those satisfac- 
tory elucidations of the intentions of France, 
without which the pejrpetrators of the transactions 
here alluded to, have incurred a responsibility, 
for which it is to be hoped they will ere long be 
called to a serious account. 

The third reason alleged in the declaration, as 
a justification for the attack upon Copenhagen, 
k, The example of France^ — " // was time^** we 
are told, ^' that the effects of that dread which 
*' France has inspired into the nations of the 
" worldj should be counteracted by an exertion of 
" the power of Great Britain^ called for by the 
'' exigency qf the crisis^ and, proportioned to the 
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" magnitude of the danger.*' — Thus then, after 
all the accusations poured out by this country 
against the French Ruler; his unbounded , am- 
bition, his disregard of alliances, his cppressfon 
of friendly and neutral states, it is openly coit- 
fessed that we have ourselves adopted a siimlat 
course of conduct, and intend henceforth to con^ 
tend with* him in the race of iniquity. — The ex- 
ample of France is now no longer a warrting^ bur 
a pattern for Great Britain; and after having so 
long condemned the policy of Bonaparte, we ar^ 
at length become converts to it and confess it to 
be right. Apostates to the cause of virtue, inde- 
pendence, and integrity, which we preteiid to 

i have so long supported, we now openly aclnow* 
ledge that it cannot contend with that of iniqirity 
and oppression. The dread inspired into the 
nations of the world by the French, is to bt 
rivalled by the dread inspired by the English ; 
and it must be owned that our first effort, as ex-^ 
hibited in our attack upon Copenhagen,, gives us 
i fair title to that *^ bad eminence," which it 
seems is now become the great object of our am<» 
bitipn. Conquerors in open war have indeed 

X been cruet and unsparing to their enemies; 
governments which have displayed an open hosti- 
lity t6 more ][yo#erftil states, or which, ^er 
repeated remohstriutes, have persevered in main* 
taining alliances supposed to be infurtoUf to a 
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JbelHgeronl and suedessfbl pow^r, faan^ besii 
ehangcd or eaitiDgilislMd ; but this h the first iar 
ilaiice on vceord^ where dke capital of a long 
ertaUi$hed Balion has been surprised by the arois 
of a stattf in strict alliance, lidt only without 
notice and itithoot remonstraaee, but without 
the slightest charge of misconduct against either 
the sovereign or the people. And desolated 6y 
iifgrf possible means of devastation. It is impossi- 
Utf that any example in civilized history can be 
aUc^ed to jtmtily such an attack ; and if a model 
if to be found, it can only be amongst the barba- 
nan bovdee of Africa. 

If, from examining into the nature of these 
tvaasaetions, in which so many peaceable and un« 
oiending persons have suffered a political mar* 
tTfiiom, we turn to contemplate the consequences 
to whrich it has already given rise, we shall not be 
less struck with the impolicy, than we have 
already been with the iniquity of such a trans* 
action. Whether wisely or not, it has for a long 
tiiie been tb^ sffiixious endeavour of this country 
to KMimtain an intimaite connection with the con* 
tioental powers^ for the contttMiaDce of which it 
has nadd the most incredible sacrifices. Of 
tibms, not eveli the overwhehning power oS 
Bottsp^i^te had been able Mtirely to deprive us. 
Austria^ wndrt ali the vtdMtiHiei of the san* 

o a 
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goinary wars in which she had been engaged, 
and even after she was compelled to aqcede to an 
alliance with France for the security of her crown, 
was still favourably disposed towards this conn* 
try. Russia, although she too had been obliged 
to accept of the terms proposed by Bonaparte, 
had endeavoured to manifest her attachment to 
England by an offer to become the mediator for a 
peace between England and France. Swedeti 
was attached to the cause of England, or rather 
hostile to that of France, to a romantic degree ; 
and Denmark, although she appears to have maior 
tained a strict neutrality, was doubtless inclined 
rather to increase than to weaken her natural 
alliance with England. How deplorably has this 
aspect of affairs been changed by the attack upon 
Copenhagen ! In the first place, it has thrown 
Denmark into the arms of France. We have 
indeed obtained eighteen ships of the line, which 
are not of the least use to lis ; but the seamen 
which should have manned them, and who might 
by just and temperate measures have been engaged 
in our cause, are now destined (o serve in the 
fleets of our enemies, to whom their assistance is 
invaluable. In the sovereign, the ministers, and 
the people of Denmark, we have e;xcited a resent- 
ment in some degree commensurate to the outn^e 
Committed upon them. All our offers of peace 
and reconciliation have met not only with refusal, 
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but contempt ; and the severest measures of re- 
taliation have been adopted against British sub- 
jects in the Danish states. 

These effects were such as any man acqtiainted 
with the true springs of human conduct, would 
have foreseen, and as any minister who respected 
either himself or his. country, would most anxi- 
ously have deprecated. Austria no sooner receiv- 
ed intelligence of the attack by this country upon 
Denmark, than she is said to have declared war a- 
gainst England, and to have dismissed her ambas- 
sador. The ports of Holland and other parts of 
the continent were iQore rigidly closed, and new 
restrictions imposed upon the commerce of this 
country. Even the emperor of Russia, on account 
of whose interests we had made such sacrifices., and 
for whom we had continued the war when terms 
satisfactory to ourselves were offered by France, 
regarding this transaction of the British Ministry 
as a renunciation of all the ties of honour and 
good Jaith, and as an act of violence committed in 
a isea, the safety of which was peculiarly under 
bis guarantee, issued a proclamation amounting 
to an express declaration of war against Eng- 
land. In this document, which nothing could 
justify or extenuate but the most flagrant viola- 
tion, on. the part of this country, of every prin- 
ciple of morality, Honour, and good faith, he not 
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only refuses hts mediation for bSmIw^^l f^etiom 
between IDenmftrk and England, t^e veqwiA «f 
which he considers as a personal insuH, but de* 
clares " that he annuls for ever every preceding con^ 
*^ renlhn between England and itussia, proclaims 
'* nnew theprmciphs ef*i^kej0mml neiMredrty^ and 
^* engages ikat there shall 'he ne *re^esUMijfhinent 4^ 
*^ tancvrd between fiussia and JSngUmd tiUmfde^ 
^ yttctian shall haye ^been givenfo iifnmark**' 



The recent Declaration of the British -Ministry 
in re^ply to that of ^Russia, by no means tends, tp 
reconcile the breach between the two ^oonsts^ias^ 
The 'Kirssian emperor is 'there treated, without 
reserve, as having made the most humllkftiag 
concessions to France, injurious to lhe^lory<if 
the Russian name, and to the tntevests (>f tbs 
Russian empire, and hopes aro thareiq ex* 
pressed that he would hxye brofcen through im 
engagements, and again ^joiiMd in hostilitm 
against France.— ^y an asperity- df eorpressioni 
which it is impossible for any ciraumstaiioe -0S 
public affairs to justify, f^rance is desetlbed aa 
equaiiy and rrj^m^/a/^ the enemy both of *Qrmt 
Britain and Russia, and thus a Mntiment is 
Avowed which amounts 'to nothing ^ less ^ than tbe 
^signal for a war of extermination between "Cfeat 
Britain and France. At the same tinae it is 
lasserted, with the most disgraoeful' iaoewsisttMyy 
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^^iAat the last wgaliatwn betwun Great JSritain 
■^ and France was broken off v^qn points imnu- 
^^ 4iaUly afficUng^ not his Majesty's Ofm interests^ 
^^ (mt those ^ his itHpe^ial ally.'' Where then 19 
t^9 proof that England and France are essential^ 
ttmwoj^ ? particularly, when it now appears that 
fioiplaJbag effect^ her reconciliation with France, 
lUBicl ilealai?ed n^ against this country? 

iBf^fore we quit this subject, it is impossible X9 
ardid XQnsidering the difierence between the 
4Bftti9tioD in which this country stopd at the clo^f 
<)ffthe negotiation in 1806, and that in which sl^e 
ftands at the pyi^esent period- At that tinae sl^ 
assorted her honour and deinonst|:^ted her at- 
jtaobment to her jally liy the pnost rigid jiflelity,^ 
jChe J9i^a^ import^t sacrifices. The consequenqs 
ifaA} 9s might he eacp^cted,. a great accession pf 
^^speotabifity tp (he nat^o^al character. At 
,pr^se«»t she is stained with th^e l^lpod of hor 
fiends, ivrhom nherhasattac^d by surprise, ¥^i^ 
every mode iof di&vaytatiop ; the .result of wl^ich 
has been a general cry of horror and indignation 
^jRglliast her, fromope e:(tremity of Europe to the 
^her. ThiiSt-firoffi that high apd d^ui&ed raixky 
jirkiGh «|ie hdd till that lat^ mom wt, supported, 
.ite was, by one atrocious act, d^raded Jn tl\e 
-«ye$ of. the world beypnd what ; l^mgq^e iq?ui 
.cj^ness. JP4>rwdtttpiirpQs^tb«Ad>d^SrJ!4^ 
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make the great -personal sacrifice of tefusing the 
terms proposed to him by France in 1806, which 
were to restore to him the hereditary continental 
dominions of the Houseof Brunswick ?- For what 
purpose did the country refuse to accept the 
-^ cession of Malta, the very object for which she 
had commenced the war ? For what purpose 
were his Majesty's subjects called upon to make 
those additional efforts, which they were told, by 
the highest authority, could not be too -great for 
the attainment of the object in view ? For what, 
but to preserve the sanctity of our treaties? to 
demonstrate that no advantages, either to the 
sovereign or the people, were to be obtained by 
the dereliction of a principle ? and that we might 
stand in the eyes of Europe clear from the most 
distant imputation of infidelity to our allies ? 
But the conduct adopted by our present minis- 
ters with regard to Denmark, has, not only de- 
prived us of these most inestimable advantages, 
but has affixed a stain upon the British name 
which it will require ages to remove. \ 

The same unjust and precipitate transaction 
which has thus wounded the honour and charac- 
ter of the country, has also given anew aspect to 
our public affairs, infinitely more gloomy than 
any that has before presented itself. With 
a revenue which must jEieceBsariiytdiminishwidi 
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tfcc diminution of our commerce, occasioned by 
our total exclusion from the continent of Europe, 
we are now called upon for greater sacrifices, and 
have to bear alone the whole pressure of the 
war. Nor are these sacrifices confined to those 
of a pecuniary nature. In every contest that 
may hencefor^th take place between France and 
England, British courage alone must be employ* 
ed, and British blood must fliOw. We are now 
effectually deprived of those powerful allies, who 
hitherto engaged the attention of our enemies, 
and rendered the continent the theatre of war; 
and if the two countries are again destined to meet 
in the field, the next battle that will be fought 
will most probably fase fought on English ground. 
Flushed with their victories over the nations of 
the North, and eager to terminate a war which 
has for a series of years required frpm them such 
exertions, the armies of France are returning 
once more to the shores of the Ocean, impatient 
for an opportunity of closing their labours in the 
humiliation of these islands and the destruction 
of their inhabitants ; who^ if they now fall, will 
fall without a friend to re^et them, or the arm of 
an ally to be raised in their defence. This sudden 
and. unexpected alteration in our prospects is the 
more to be regretted, as instead of inciting those 
vrise, temperate, and precautionary measureg, 
yrhich the exigency of the occasion requir^s^ it is 



i:^^;air4ed,.by t)ie blmd fii^i bigotted pcomoters o£ 
the iprar, with tbfi ^Q9t stupid iodifferenoe, qr 
dbfi jm^st iU-timi^d and ftfreposterous coi^deace ; 
asif ithe^ isUpds h^d been {placed by Prpvj* 
dei9pe l^yopd the ^h^K x^.huipaa. calamity, or 
SI0 if tlusir iohabitjutfs iifid merited by ^heir v^rtu^ 

4 Jiav^e thus ende^ypiwedy ^ i^pUqi^y god ui 
iiPl^rti^Uy f^ is in^y jpow^r, (9 state X\^ uad 
v^p^ fU}t& ^QUfHls of rtbe wajTf in .which, with 9 
•boft ifit^ir^ ,we iia^e ^ju^nr .beea £1(9^^ y^au^ 
f^g^igefl, 4»pd ifiw*f afi^r 4»aififlg begun with ^U 

n^WfContkinHig jwitb 4U ^Eficope in.alUacM^^^with 
fIrsMWC f^ff^kMi 1WU la the :i)Bi9al oou^fte ()f gjlaiffi 
ft j^ iQot .reqpwte for 4he ,p^of^ »t Urg^ ioMttex* 
fbr^^il^ithelr ApmplH^ifijn^t^ oCgoyornioeiiti 
bntrltbi^4d ace ^iii»^ .whepa it is ^not pnly jirpper, 
bat De«^«saj:y ; ^nd if ever su^h ja.p^Hod ei^isted« 
itaBiPt^he .present inoBi^iit M . J3 ,iipw becPfoe 
t}»a bua&Mis, 0f evea-y iiAdiTi^sbial, of is^very nsaSc^ 
tp^swpii^iifito.the awj#5, 4ibB.aij^, und the 
fm^99HM^s ^f anwr which faaasoilong^puseafled 
Md Jft^d^meii the coontry. if ,it .shQald.ap()ieftr4 
#fi IMw <bel6ive ' attempled. tdj^ew^.d^tfaernrar 
#yhMhi begun in UiOBr wat JMtigatedi by aifew kur 
jkmi8t«d iaqd .0a^iiQifi^ed:ttKlividaa}8^ and by a 
0pmt lof . ifnimoaky^aad. tanccwir, .yhichblew op 



itfto.i cpaflagratjoii^ acQotompkible dispute nhoiiC 

(tb(s i^Udd of Mftlt^, that in the year ISKMB, ^icc 

might have been established, if we had not fow^ 

ferred the* interests of Russia to bur own, and 

th^t this qaii^e cf hpstilit^ hetwew Fiwioe >sind 

(^pe^t JBritaiOf i« nofir r^ip^iml by the >tfieaty of 

Tikk atid ^he dtcisniion oi -mm fby I 

9ffumtGr^0t !&itfu», it will 'then ixincui 

Qn rtifi rmosi calmly fMidsarioMly^ to inquire, 

fi^t!e tbe presftiH ^rbwids w^hich ufBU any vpnitioi* 

flhm of 0fXMMn h«inamity , eamimmk Mnse, ^ir 

Mmmonfifitefest, ought tojM^lhe timcouDlnM 

at enmity "wiih «ach othmr* Jf uponniatmei«i» 

Station «ne ftnd that s4»uoh grocrnds naattyjepttiti 

thtsi9Xaf»iiiaticMi ^iU only 4istid to uajte «u jbom 

<}lp«<^yiin^lheiprQaecutipn of the vrar^ood :fo<r»# 

noociie .«i» to «ueh fortber aacrifiees ae «iie nlny 

yiet'beaiiUedtipon toiDHike. )If,.on tbe.contraiy, 

iM find^that; the /reasons Alleged in su]iiport>4if. the 

w ^re «mJc /and fittile^ and that its ibrtfaer^ppo* 

0MMtij9n promifes .no ^advantages lequal it» the 

d^B^nltieSf ami^dangera iVto msrt inevitaifly: incur 

tt^miU vre! may tlMn think it *adHrisBtfle,civ«ihoiit 

felaitiiigiin^haie ^f^tsirhich are fieoessvpyiftv 

canyii^it on, to oip^raach >the;tfaroaejaf a «09«» 

reign^vrlnMeintePfiitttndhapfdneifi asB^soatiaUy 

conneoted iwitbthoae of'^bisxiieDple; and^in duti« 

ftdvaiidi'loyal jddswsssvtocnioaatithat he wotfld, 

w)wiEi;A jfarofMr ogpovtuniiy «Mar», *adopt .sueh 
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measures as he may conceive to be most likely 
for restoring to these Kingdoms the blessings of 
peace. 

If it be true, as we are every day reminded by 
the advocates for the war, that we are to contend 
for our constitution, our liberties, our religion, 
and our laws, it is only because we ourselves 
faring, them voluntarily forwards, and submit 
them to the hazard of the die. At what period,^ 
since the revoluticm in France, has the French 
Government, proposed to us that we should re- 
linquish or divest ourselves of any of these inva* 
luable treasures ? — ^If we look either to the treaty 
of Amiens, the discussions on the war in 1 803 9 
or the negotiations in I806, we find no traces of 
any propositions on the part of France, which 
could infringe in the slightest degree upon the 
independence, the interest, or the prosperity of 
this country. £ven the complaints made by the 
French Ruler against the licentiousness of the 
British press, were abandoned, and eventually 
formed no part of the discussions. In the nego* 
tiations in 18 06, we shall find, that so far from 
any .concessions being required from us, every 
demand upon which we insisted as essential to 
the interests of this country^ was complied with. 
They were, in fa<:t, even more than complied 
with, and the island of Tobago was voluntarily 
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addied by the French to their own concessions, 
upon the principle alleged by them, and not by 
our Ministers, that it was a British island. Is it 
then in this that we recognise any intention on 
the part of France to encroach upon either our 
' honour or our interest ? or has it not been on the 
contrary openly asserted by the present adminis* 
tratfon, that the proffered peace was rejected, not 
because the terms were unacceptable taEngland^ 
but because they were unsatisfactory to Russia f 
If, however, instead of acceding to just and rea* ^ 
sonable terms of accommodation, we choose, 
through motives of animosity, of resentment, of 
jealousy, or of pride, to continue the war, we 
then must contend for our liberties, our lives, 
and our existence ; as any individual in private 
life may, if he thinks proper, stake his whole 
fortune against a bubble, and has only himself to 
blame for the result We 'might have continued 
at jpeace in lt03, if we would have evacuated 
Malta, as we had agreed to do by the treaty of 
Amiens ; or would even have been satisfied by a 
ten years possession of it. We might have had 
it in 1806, with the cession of Hanover, Malta, 
and the Gape, with the possessions of the French 
in the East Indies, and the island of Tobago in 
the West, and with an acknowledged right of 
interference in the affairs of the continent, if our 
eonnecti6n with Russia had not prevented us 
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firaoi aeM|itiiig these itrnM.-fc-'^^ ma¥ niiVM 
»T YBT^ ia att probabtBty, if vt c»ii subdue owr 
cxaipemted {KMstoAsv artificbilly bVowa mto z 
flame hj those ^hose raterest and whose graiifi<* 
eaiioA ft is ta bunfy us on to ouv rum ; meo who 
ire lost to every feeliiig 6f the true interests of 
kkeiv Country, and vrkoy is ease its constitutes 
shouM be subrerted b^ a foreign power, would 
bt the firsty not only to testify tbeir im illicit sub* 
Aaneio^ te afty goverunwnt) howerer ty raafiicsl 
it tnif^kk be, but t» direct it» vengeance against 
tkose genoiiie friends of liberty and truths who 
^ould, under every change of exterior ca#^ 
ovmsftaaces^ remafaa unchanged, and who' aftet 
bnmikg' defended tfaeh- principles in tbek lives, 
would seal th^tat by their blood. 

Weve We to divett ourselves for a mooient of 
ifasit irritation of niiod and inflexibility of hearty 
IrMck bJinds us to all the evifo and hcnrrors of 
Krar, it wooAd be iOipossiUc that we sbould not 
acknowled^ dato eakiinities if introduces^ and 
feel o most si ncevdFdisposition to teianmate them. 
If we tunr our eyee to the cesttiBeiit of £nref»e, 
wkit (fevaotatieo^ and sfamghiiee has it eccnsioncd 
ff Ota the confines of Russia to the sbothem ea^ 
treotiity of Itriy ! If we look to Egypt or Sootb 
America, we stil^ hod the same canse fof sdrroor 
l»d regret* At od period of society haro the 
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dontests orf ttte field been more 6bstiiiate, w at^ 
tended with such a profuse destruction ot httnian 
life. To thenufferings and the death ot the fhou^ 
sands who have falleti, we ar^ t6 atdd (he misery 
and the ruin of the ttos of thousai^ Wh6 suiViVtf 
them, who have to lament the death of theh- ft* 
Iktives, their protected, aUKl frrei^^ ; and wfa# 
amidst griei^, and hunger, and wretchedne98r,Jxmtf 
forth their curses on the unsparing sword of war^ 
and on those who call it into action. Nol*, though 
this country, from its insular situation, bashither*^ 
to been exempt from these horroi^^, can Vtre fiattei^ 
ourselves that we haVe ei^eaped uninjWred. Ask 
the mechanic, who thrown out of employ hy tfatf 
effects of the war, sees a family, dependant 
solely on his exertiotis, perishing fo^ want ol 
that aid which he is willing, but no longer abte 
to bestow. Ask the villagei^, who is now com-« 
pelled by the ballirt to quit his peaeeftd oecupa^ 
tions, and jom the raided of the ttnlkitt. Aik the 
saitoi^, who oh his return from his )ong voyage 
is forcibly torn from family and friends, and 
whose genferotrs spirit tepays the har^Miipi whicK 
his cotintry imposes upoiir Mm, by devo^feg h« 
Kfe to her defence. Aslt the ^a^tf fa^tut'er, whd 
iiiB his ihdu^ty frustrated, alfid his hopes de^ 
Sfroyed, by cii'cutostarites Which ht etfukf hei* 
ther foresee nor prevent — or the merchstnt, ilrhb 
finds his exertions crippled on every side, and 
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who in order to carry on a diminished trade, is 
reduced to the most humiliating expedients. 
Even the higher classes of the community deep- 
ly feel, in the increasing burthens of the state, 
the effects of the long continued system of war- 
fare in which Me have been involved. It is true, 
all this and much more ought to be suffered, if 
we have an object in view adequate to the sacri- 
fice. Life itself cannot be better lost than in the 
8<^rvice of our country ; but when it is evident 
that the war exists not by any irremediable ne- 
cessity, but is the result of the passions of the 
wicked, who hesitate at no sacrifices to gratify 
their resentment, and of the fears of the weak^ 
who in the apprehension of distant dangers are 
insensible to those which are immediately im- 
pending over them; when to these considera- 
tions it is added, that all the grounds which have 
hitherto been suggested for carrying on the war 
have ceased to operate; and that it is yet perhaps 
at the option of this country to terminate the, 
present hostilities and close the scene of 'blood ; 
we may then, surely, be allowed to doubt, whe- 
ther the sacrifices which every part of the com- 
munity is thus called upon to make^ may not be 
dispensed with, and whether we have any object 
in view worth the price at which alone it is to be 
acquired. 
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If a just, a safe, and lasting ' reconciliation he 
attainable, and thai it is not so, has not as yet 
been decisively ascertained, it may most truly 
be observed, that there is no country under hea- 
ven which can derive such benefit from peace as 
Great Britain. Possessed of a marine superior 
to that of all the rest of the world ; sovereign of 
the most extensive colonial territories that ever 
acknowledged obedience to a parent state ; supe- 
rior in capital, in ingenuity, in industry, and in 
mercantile probity, to every nation upon earth ; 
what can she wish for, but for that fair and open 
competition in which she may be left to the free 
exertion of her resources and the full use of her 
energies* In a state of war she has her equals, 
in a state of peace she has none. It may be the 
policy of a country strong in arms, but inferior 
in commerce and manufactures, to promote her 
interests by force, and to compel the countries 
subject to, or dependant upon her, to rest satis- 
fied with such articled as she can furnish, to the 
exclusion of the superior manufactures of other 
countries ; but of this Great Britain stands in no 
need. AH that she has to ask, is a fair and open 
market, where the skill of her artificers, and the 
spirit of her merchants may have their proper 
sphere of action. This the restoration of peace 
would ere long afford ; and by this happy change, 
some compensation would be made to the coun- 
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ity^ for the dmKLTantages and lowes wkich k has 
for 80 many years patiently sustained on aocouiic 
of the war. 

It must not however be supposed, that beeause 
all former reasons for carrying on the war hav^' 
either being proved to have had no sufficient 
foundation, or have been effectually removed, 
the promoters of it are therefore destitute of 
pretexts to justify the headlong and violent mea« 
sures which they incessantly recommendf Ai^ 
one cause of enmity is relinquished, another is 
discovered still more alarming, and the present 
grand objection to a peace is, that ^^ if it Witi^ 
^^ cnci e^ahlishtd^ itwouiiemAk France to cmt,- 
^ AT£ A MARINE, by wkick she might wetpowir 
^^ the British nawy^ and subjugate the ceuH^**' 
The formidable nature of this objection, and thef 
influence which such a sentiment at present pos^ 
sesses over the public mind, render it necessary 
to give it a brief, but serious and impartilsil ooiH 
sideration. 

France, it may in ^ the first place be obseiYed, 
AOtwithstanding her increase of dominion alid e^ 
t^nt of coast, is iM>t naturally disposed to beeo^i^ 
a great nnval power. Neither her interests, not 
the genius of het inhabitants inclkie hear tO' it 
To Great Britain, codiifitifte ii aa ofejMt of iStt 
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ficrt kofottiMit. To Francft it iftonlysoeondary^ 
AbottixHiig with almoftt every article of necesfity 
andofltixmy, skeoao, m a great meMure, disr 
fiieaee with foreign 9oppUes; and her marine 
tMept vrbttt she has been compelled to make » 
few- temporary efforts, has scarcely at any time 
been more than a nary of ddfeoee^ Even in be« 
iMst prospsrotts tioies^ and: uni£er the mo»t am* 
bkuins. of her sovereigns, the states of Holland 
have been her superiors ; a circumstance only to 
be accounted: for by the extent of their maritime 
comonerce, and the naval genius of their inhabi*- 
taotB» Apprehensions, it is true, may be indul^ 
mitm they approach to insanity ; and they wha 
Imve contmBplated the astonishing achievements 
oTBonapafite. by land, seemito suppose that when 
bs. turns bis. attention to naval affairs, he must 
instandiy fae^siificefisfiiL But in> the present situa* 
tkm^ ot France^ the cases are wholly ^dissimilai^ 
In ccntendiog Urith the nations of the contineni;, 
ke hae: had the advantages of that ackno wledgiedf 
milkaDy sptirit nafeunali to the French nation ; o{ 
MMsbeiSy ift general,, equal at least to th^se of 
hn enemies^ and of talents concentcated m himr 
tt(f and bis chief o&ersy bey<ttid all thatmoder^a 
have^ kttowrilu By sea» aU this isi at pre-* 
W precieely the revesse. Neither the natural^ 
inclination of tbe* peopk, the nuittt»r or ec|p£h 
ment of his ships of war, includiAg those of all 



his allies and dependants, nor the experience 
and skill of his commanders, are in any degree 
to be compared with those of Great Britain* 
That superiority which we at present enjoy, ^ 
state of peace Would enable us not only to retain, 
but to improve. In our great colonial posses- 
sions and extensive maritime commerce, we pos* 
sess advantages beyond any that France can bo^st 
of; and as these are the real foundation of mart- 
time strength, the ratio of our increase in a state 
of peace, must, independent of our present su- 
periority, exceed that of France, in a degree pro- 
portioned to the superiority of our resources. 
pur commanders and seamen too, distinguished 
by naval exploits of unexampled heroism, are 
already formed by long experience, and will be 
at all times ready to support the glory of the 
British name ; whilst the naval commanders of 
France yet remain to be created, and can only be 
formed by a long series of hostile discipline. It 
is not in a state of peace that such acquirements 
are made \ and therefore unless France be com- 
pelled, by pauses which chiefly depend upon 
ourselves, to make extraordinary exertions to 
raise a navy, and habituate her officers and crewt 
to naval discipline, there is little probability that, 
in this respect, she will ever even attempt fo be- 
come formidable to Great 
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Granting, however, for the sake of argument, 
that France would, in case of a peace, be enabled 
to increase her navy, so as to threaten the inde- 
pendence of this country, what is our remedy 
against it f The answer is ready from the whole 
tribe of alarmists; perpetual wAJt. This is 
the avowed object of all their exertions, the sole 
preservative against all their terrors. Continu- 
ally haunted in imagination by the spectre, Bo- 
naparte, they cannot sleep in peace, unless the 
blood of their fellow-subjects be daily and hourly 
flowing in their defence, in every pait of the 
world. Grant the nation but a momentary res- 
pite, and all is ruined ! Their favourite idea is, 
^^ that the British Fleets are to remain through 
(« every change of season on the stormy coasts of 
" the Atlantic, ready to intercept the commerce, 
" and to crush in embryo the rising tiavy of 
^^ France;'' and this they consider as the perma- 
nent state of the two countries through all future 
times. 

On this new frenzy which has seized the na- 
tion, it may be observed that, in the first place, it 
is impossible for the country long to maintain 
such a.warfare ; and in the next, that if it could, 
it would by no means answer the end In view. 
Great Britain, it must be recollected, is, after all, 
a commercial state, and by her commerce she must 
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flow fltend or lall.^ Her cpMMentt wMnroidabie 
Winu^l expenditure aanomits to moce 4han the 
lentire gross rento of «U the landed ipsopecty in 
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^ 9peciihtimM liare iatelytbMn haiBfrdctf to riiewihat^lhli 
country isindepeiideiitoCcomneice, and that iier'TC40|ircH:»9 
«irhoUy vritbin herself. As ^ g^eneral prq)oaitioQ« it may be 
admitted that agriculture is the only foundation of wealth ; but 
this must be taken^with relation to the world at large, and it 
may not follow that the cultivation df the soil, to theexclusbn of 
lather oecopations, will bethe policy of le^ty particular (oountiyi 
soy moretban of ^very individual in a socie^. The Tact is» tblft 
agriculture^ manufactures, and commerce^ have all been found 
to be real sources of national greatness ; and it is not therefore 
from general principles and abstpact reasonings that we are 
to give an exclusive preference of pne to the other. 'liow*iir 
they are to he jcenjointly or separately eacoiicagedy >mtttt 
depend upiwiA 4ue iBonsideratieii of various ciscumataaces, to > 
which the writers alludied to have .not sufficiently attended ; 
such as the extent of territory, the fertility of the soil| the inr 
sular or continental situation of the country, and the talents, 
acquirements, and disposition pf jthis jnhabiiaiits. AcaffdiBgly, 
as rhese ane-. judiciously consnited, ithie true inteiests of a aoub- 
jtry wiil be promoted, and it is by this diversity of pursuits, 
and the (Consequent interchange of productions, talent and labour, 
that Providence has united together the great society of man- 
lind. To what cause are we to attribute the power of Venice 
in the1>egtnning of the shtteenth century, when elie withltsdd, 
both by sea and land, the whole force of ^unqpe co mbi i^d 
^qpinst her in theles^e of Cambray ? or how are we to account 
for the former greatness of the states of Holland ; the most for- 
midable maritime foe that this country ever encountered? In 
these instances manufactures bad little, and agriculture no'esb- 
'veeni. 'Henprthm«canit%e«d^edtilsil;>i«nBi»WtM^te^YiS* - 
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<iie kmgjAom ; mA the increased expense of her 
Davies and armies, to say nothing of foreign sjabr 
fiidieU) .which it may be hoped .will never agai^ 
be adverted to, but to be execrated, must there^ 
lore be ituppUed from her commercial inter*' 
cpurse, which can alone op^n a channel for her 
Oianu&cturjes, and furnish those returns ofi which 
the iiK^ome of the state so essentially depends* 
What then can be.the consciquenc^ of our block? 
adiqg the continent) but a total exclusion of our 
ships and merchandize from its ports ? In reply 
to this5 it has been said, that '^^ atthough Bom- 
^^partif holds th cantinrntiU gates qf the marhit^ 
'^ yet in war we command all the roads that lead to 
^^ ii^ and can ihcrsfove starve ,him w{o the adr 
^* mission of our trade J^ {ias this writer already 
forgotten the attempt made by .this country to 
starve France into submission ? and the consequen- 



4ered a source of natioi;ud wealth f That Great Britain derive! 
a considerable part of her riches from agricultural pursuits is 
indisputable ; and every effort to promote them is entitled to 
tlie highest praise ; but her peculiar eharacter is that of a manu* 
facturiflig .andicamsaercial nation. As, a mere agricviltural itiH 
lhe« would stand low indeed in t{ie jcale of nations ; I^ut if. In 
addition to her agriculture, she exert herself to maintain that 
•uperiorlty in her manufactures and commerce which she has 
already acquired,' and secures those advantages by the establish- 
ment of peace, she may look to the continuance of her prospe- 
ritf3Mi«iiy witfrpniW>ility bi*t with copfideoce. 
* JStaPjIw^c* Ihe Cijoimtry, p. f«S. 
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€ts with which it was repaid upon ourselves ? or 
does he conceive that it will be an easier task for 
us to starve the continent of Europe^ than the do* 
minions of France ? To ground any calculations 
of the revenues of the state upon the experience 
of thepast, would, therefore, now be fallacious ; 
new circumstances having arisen, which have 
placed the country in a new situation, the result 
of whiqh will probably shortly appear in the ad- 
ditional taxes to which the people must submit. 
It will not therefore long be in the power of this 
country to make those immease and unremitting 
sacrifices of blood and treasure, which are requi- 
site to soothe the terrors of these blind instigators 
of PERPETUAL WAR. But there is another dan- 
ger not quite so chimerical as their fears. By this 
protracted warfare and mcreased expense, we 
shall, in all probability, bring on, and that much 
sooner than seems to be generally supposed, that 
embarrassment of public credit, which may lead 
to thfs most dangerous consequences ; ;ind may 
not only give rise, as the same circumstances did 
in France, to the most dreadful civil commoti- 
ons, but may open the way to an exasperated 
adversary, to accomplish that ruin which we are 
ill so anxious to avert. 

But| in the next place, the blockading system^ 
i^ven if it could be indefinitely continued, will 
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not effect the purpose intended. If the bailding 
of ships could form a navy, and if the French 
ruler be inclined to build them, he may accom- 
plish it at various ports, either within the limits 
of his owndominions, orof those of his dependant 
allies, without danger of their being destroyed by 
the British fleet— ^Even if his harbours were more 
exposed than many of theni are, hit iitimease 
trains of artillery andhts numerous isind well ap* 
pointed armies, now unoccupied, might be em* 
ployed in defending them against any hostile 
attack, until he had raised a fleet which he might 
suppose sufliciently powerful to ccmtend with 
our own. .Nor will the British navy be able, 
as experience has shewn, to prevent him from 
prepari^ at various places a flotilla of Trans- 
ports, for the purpose of conveying his troope 
across the channel for the attack of these king- 
doms^ which might remain in continual readi- 
ness to take advantage of any opportunity of 
wind and weather to efiiect a passage. That all 
this is not only greatly t6 be dreaded, but is also 
highly probable, is admitted in the strongest 
'terms by those very persons in this country who 
are most earnest in support of the war ; one of 
whom has asserted, that ^ if fvould not be possibU 
" for us to blockade them ally through every season^ 
^' muf witkfieetsy and armies st^fficiently strongs jf 
/> Hfur navy yyert three times as targe and as potent 



^« ^ * aOuaUy ix."* And yet, this writer k 

amiotts to penuade us th«t we ougbt %o wage 

-r£»r«TUAL WAR, in <Hrder to ipcev^at Bonapwrte 

iirom ^^r&pUnishn^ his nmy and restoring Hs 

*^ ^Kornv /"'i%*^fiut under these formidable afi- 

yre fac Miotts 'tibere » one consolatory circunih 

stance ; that these immense preparations ai?e not 

*lbe^valttntaiyaot of our enemy, who has probably 

•other objects in iPiew ; ^ut are forced upon him 

4yy 1^ fMersevermg boalility of this country, and 

Ae ^declared purpose of wa^s^ s^ainst him a 

irK^nrsfUAL WA'E ; or in other words, of coH'* 

tending with him till one oflffaetwo countries \ft 

destroyed as a naikm'^aiHl subjugated to the will 

4dC the«0lheir4 ^nder these cirtomfllai^es, thme 

* Daogenof the Country, p. UO* 

-4' ** I coodttde tberefore, tbat in relaxing bjr a peace %h^ 

(< naval and commercial embai^o to which the enemy is now 

'< subjected, and enabling him ihereby to replenish his navy 

**< and feslore his marine^ we should incur vtry formidable new 

^** daagm withost at all duninishing the old." UM. p. 81. 

^ i« He (Sonaparte) sa3rs Hihre is room enough in ike wctU 
'« both for kkmaeif and ms. *n$ fabe, iheie is not rsom 

>^^ eosi4ghiaitf«r*bis.new.dsfpDtism.andtbeUbectiesofSi|g- 

<« land/' War in Difffuse^ p. .^liS. How then did the 

liberties of England exist so long in the same world with the 

ancient government of France? or why were Mr. Pitt and his 

fiends 90 aaiieitt to t««-e8tablish that goremment? Having 

ytmfitt eo iaag lo^^pstsMre d wicl iia s ^a^g»iBSt Ae iigftelfsa ^ 
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^wbe no doubt that ^very fittovt will be auide 
bfy him for the invaBion of these isUmk; which 
wiltAherehy.be keqpt in a contioual stale ofagiia* 
lion and alarm ; their safety or their deslructioft 
depending upon the uncertamty of the eeajimu j 
i|Qd:a ^themaaiid cifcttmstanaes incident to a nairal 
deSetace, agairni which no pcudeace oangnawi 



But (the moit impoitaiit ohBervatkni tefzU, 
tbis^avlb^t, is, that this oiqostifiable and despc* 
fciate .attempt to mamtani m, patap^TUdm mjAMj 
mill not only in all probability disapiioint wof 
hopes, hut has a dirseot and iwevitaUe tlendeno^ 
ioocaisiofi the very calamities which it is meaflt 
to nveirt. finch indeed arethc usual iconseffneoosa 
^ithat i^xtcavagant caution, which is, induct, (the 
aslmost extreme of cowardice; ^md fwhich to 
igaxtd against contingeiit mr rniajginary dan^bvs, 
Ahinhsjiosacrttoestoogneat. In the jcomaaenoo* 
mnntidr the JFreach revoli^ion, France was not ^ 
miUiary. H&r first vdefeadevs ^were a raw and 
jsndiscifilined soldiery. Trfae attack of -her^eo^- 
mies called out her energ^ies, ^nddseiias'av^P- 
thrown the proudest monarcbti ^of {lurope. »Had 
adie'bBensiiffeced to 'establish, without Jatavrup^ 
jkfion, her xxnn ibranof igovemcasnft, ettch^a/tesdlt 



'fl^rfy, *we are now h leetm tuncoooanAlx 'ssfaod wiAn 
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would not have taken place. It was therefore 
the attack upon France that converted that coun* 
try into a nation of soldiers, and compelled her to 
have, recourse for her defence to a government- 
purely military. In like manner France is not 
now a naval power ; and in a state of tranquillity 
would be still less likely to attempt it, than under 
similar circumstances she would have been likely 
to have aimed at a military character. But if she 
be compelled to assume it ; if she End herself 
threatened with perpetual wae, harassed 
fix>m year to year by protracted hostilities, and 
she should once be convinced that there could 
be^ no termination of them, until she could meet 
the fleets of Great Britain on the ocean with a 
superior force, it is impossible to say that the 
same spirit which has been manifested by land 
may not be excited by sea,~imd give rise to that 
very rivalship which we so greatly dread; an 
event the xDTore to be apprehended, as she is now 
associated in ihe same cause with almost every 
maritime state in Europe. If the early attack 
upon France by the allied powers had any other 
motive than plunder, it was the result of a das- 
tardly and overweening jealousy, which saw, in 
the supposed establishment of freedom in France, 
some remote consequences that might endanger 
the despotic establishments, and relieve the op- 
pressed vassals of other continental govenuocmti. 



-r-To prevent these consequences France wa« 
attacked, and the result has been that almost all 
these governments have been overturned, and the 
sovereigns of most of them driven from their 
thrones. Is it possible that with such an example 
before our eyes, we can blindly and obstinately 
pursue a similar track ?^ That we can consent to 
become the instructors of France in naval affairs, 
as the nations of the continent have been in mili- 
tary tactics ? That we can for a moment forget, 
that with such a population as that of France and 
her dependant states, defeat is no object, pro- 
vided she be making those acquirements and 
forming that character, at which, for her own 
safety, she is compelled to aim ? And can it be 
possible, that after liaving contributed all in our 
power to school her armies till they have con*- 
quered the continent, we should now begin to 
school her navies, till we have taught them to 
triumph over ourselves ? 

Another' assumption founded on the same 
irrational and disgraceful principle, is, that if 
we make peace with France we shall bind onr« 
selves up from observing her conduct, or inter«i 
fering with her on any future occasion ; the coflk 
sequence of which will be, that she will not only 
be enabled to provide a navy for our invasion, 
but may, during peace, have all preparations 



nuMfe tor the aAaek, aiifft miy fell upon ur nih 
awares^. whiUt we are totally unprovided' for our 
dafence Tbat such' a& idea could enter into the 
head of any one who ha» hot resigned hid undlsT^ 
standing to^ hi» fears, and does not labour under ar 
partial derangement, is impossible. SupposTng- 
(if such a supposition €:au be borne,) that peace 
hetween France and Great Britain were estaMish- 
edit it is not the task of a day, a month, or a year; 
to create a imry^ We could at all times observe 
tlie progress of the French in their dock^yards 
and arsenalS) with almost as much certainty as 
tbe operaiions- which' are cond^ted in our own 
peilB; and if it should appear that extraordinary 
efibstft wer^ making to- increase the marine of 
Frasice, beyond wbat ber just defence and the 
pi!otecd#n of her commerce requtred, we sbouhi 
tbent 1^ justified in inquiring as to the destina** 
tbn of such force ; and if a satisfactory explana^^ 
tion were not given, should have an undoubted 
right to stop such preparations in limine ; or if 
tkai should not be in our power, to recomrmence 
Ae wa«. Such in fant wet^ the reasons assigned 
by the Bvitinh Ministry for the renewal of faostt- 
litios ia 190S. •Nor were they denied by our 
enemncs to have been- a legit tmate cause of war^ 
if they had been* founded^ on sufficient facts. It 
w^as- however afterwardis explicitly admitted, in 
pMrlmnmat) dial no sneh amamfntts m the^portar 




tad HoUand a» had been aUi^ged, hiut> 
pl^ ; and thus it appears, that during 
the two years of peace, no measurds^ whatever had^ 
beep adopted on the pa^rt of Franee t6 prepaid* 
that navy with which they were t5t> overwheite the 
fleets of Great Britain anKl to subjugate die coun** 
try. Yet we are continually s4»nned with the 
cry, that if peace be restored it will lay us at the^ 
mercy of France ; and this sentiment, as absurd^ 
as k is disgraceful, is now the efficient and opera*^ 
tive caufe of a war, which even those who support 
it acknowledge to be hurrying us rapidly on to 
our financial ruin, and which if continued, nmst 
infafUibly produce those ^rery consequences whiclr 
these. alarmists can contemplate only from a statr 
of peace. 



If reasons like tbose that have been alleged^ for 
the eontinuantfe of the war, could be of avy avails 
what must we thini: of di,e conduct cf those 
disthigttislKd persons, w6a have of late yeanr 
hsfd the chief (firection of the affairs' of tfaisr 
ccmntry, and wfto may be supposed to be as good^ 
judges of its true policy as the advocates for sr 
perpetual war? In I Sot, Lord Skfanoutfr, liord^ 
Hawkesbury, and tlie administratioxi with wfaomr 
they acted, perceived no such objections ta a 
patifieatioti asf the feanr of the alarmists heave now' 
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4j»coTered. In the discussion between France 
and the same Ministry in 1803, no such cause of 
hostility was adverted to or suapected. In 1806j 
his Majesty's Government, under Lord Grenville 
and Mr. Fox, were not prevented by considera- 
tions of this nature from negotiating for a peace 
with France; and although such negotiation 
failed, this failure is not to be attributed to 
any such vague and imaginary cause, but to our 
connection with Russia, with whose demandf 
France would not comply. Even his Majesty's 
* present Ministers, although not supposed, to be 
particularly favourable to pacification, have ac* 
knowledged in the face of Europe, that there was 
no substantial cause for hostilities between France 
and this country, either from apprehension& of 
this, or of any other nature ; but that the war was 
continued on account of Russia only, and that 
his Majesty was contending fok interests 
JNOT HIS OWN. Is it then possible that this 
alarming danger, which is to be the ground of 
PERPETUAL WAR, was not foreseen by any of 
those eminent statesmen to whom the soyereign 
has successively intrusted the chief direction of 
the public concerns ? Had the glances of the 
Rattle-snake so stupified the senses of every ad- 
ministration, however different' in talents and 
opinions, that they were ail eag^r aliJLe to throw 
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theniselves into its jaws;* or were these dis** 
coveries reserved to be made by those, who having 
giv^n up the reins of their judgment to the guid- 
ance of a terrified imagination, have endeavoured^ 
and it must be owned not without success, to im- 
press the country with the same unmanly fears 
that have agitated themselves ? 

It would be absurd to suppose that truths so 
important, and at the same time so evident, have 
escaped the observation of others. In fact, the 
conviction of them is , more generally diffused 
than the advocates for the war may be willing to 
allow. Nor is that conviction less felt because it 
haupot been hitherto generally expressed. To 
prrauce this silence many motives have con- 
curred. Such have been, and such still are, the 
violence and the arrogance of those who clamour 
for war, that the peaceable and considerate part 
of the community are deterred from the free and 
open expression of their opinions. Every allu- 
sion to the possibility of peace is regarded either 
as a proof of attachment to the cause of our ene- 
mies/ or as a dastardly apprehension of their 



 " It would seem a» if our deadly enemy 'possessed, like 
" the rattle-snake, whose destructive malignity and contortive 
«< progress he imitates, the power of fascination/' 8cc. Dangers 

o/lheComtrffjT^.7Z. _ 
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superiority* To imputakiehs of this kind, how- 
ever absurd or m^licious^ few persofis choofte. to 
render themselves liable. The printing pvesses 
of the IciDgdom are alooost all in continual requi- 
sition, ready to pour forth the united torrent ef 
liheir abuse upon every individual who has the 
courage to assert those opinions which may have 
a tendency to restore the general tranquillity, 
and may thereby, perhaps, abridge those enor- 
mous emoluments which are now the reward of 
venality, rancour, and abuse. But although these 
and other causes, connected with the various 
relations of private life, prevent the expireseion 
of the public sentiment, it is not on that acooMMl 
less deeply felt. Even the difference of 0{uuin 
which-a few months since appeared in the eocmty 
of York, and other places, where the question of 
peace or war was partially agitated, arose loot 
from any diversity of idea as to the expediency 
of peace, but as to the best and most likely mode 
of obtaining it ; and whilst socne think that it 
ought to be sought for by addresses to the Sover 
reign from every part of the country^ othens are 
of opinion that such measures may increase the 
demands of our enemies, and prevent our minis- 
ters from concluding a peace on as good terms 
as might otherwise be done. Of these two classes 
of people, the former may, perhaps, be the morfi 

obnoxious to a ministry intent on the propectt* 

I 
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tiim t£ War, but* the latter will in the remit be 
Sound the more dissatisfied and the more irrecon- 
tileable. Suffering in silence, from day to day, 
the diminntidn of their comforts and the gradiial 
FHiBof thiir circumstances, yet persuading them* 
Klves that ministers will ere ]ong perceive and 
endearour to avert the dangers with which they 
are threatened, they wait with anxiety for the 
noment that may release them from their suffer* 
logs, and may open to them once more a free 
career for their industry. How long they will 
thus confide, depends upon the pressure of the 
height they may have to bear ; but if we' may 
jttdge frcmir recent indications, it will not be long 
before a dutiful and loyal people will approach 
the thrcme of their Sovereign, and whilst they 
assure him of their determined resolution to de* 
fend him against all his enemies, will entreat him 
to terminate, as socm as may be, a contest, the 
Clauses and objects of which are confessedly re- 
moved, and the result of which promises us no 
aidvantages eqteal to the siicrifices which the fur- 
ther plx^secuftioik of it i|iust unavoidably occasion. 

Notwithstahding the present appearances of 
increased' hostility, between Great Britain and 
Ftance, there ib reason to hope that by a season- 
alble and t^nperate exposition of the views of the 
two' ceu&tsies, the foundation might be laid for 
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that state of tranquillity which is so greatly the 
interest of both. Whatever may be the language 
of Bonaparte with respect to ships, coloniesi and 
commerce, these are not the objects towards 
which his views will be directed. Much as he 
has already done, much yet remains to be done 
by him, even after the restoration of peace, to 
consolidate and jsecure his newly acquired do* 
minions, to ascertain the relations and confirm 
the fidelity of his dependant states, and to lay 
the firm foundations of that monarchy of which 
he is ambitious to be the founder. If we inter- 
fere hot with him in these occupations (and it 
has abundantly appeared that all opposition on 
our part has only defeated its own object) he is. 
not likely to entertain the absurd hope of rival- 
ing that maritime superiority, of which if he were, 
to attempt to deprive us, his efforts would be as 
vain as ours have been to overturn his power oa 
the continent. That this supposition is well 
founded appears by the uniform tenor of the last 
negotiation, in which this true and only basis of 
general tranquillity was repeatedly pointed out ; 
and by the offer on the part of France, not only 
to surrender Hanover and Malta, but to relin- 
quish to us her territories in the East Indies, to 
add to our possessions in the West, and to 
guarantee to us the Gape of Good Hope. If it. 
had been tlie object 6f France to increase her 
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maritime strength and her colonial territories, 
would her politic and long-sighted ruler have 
proposed to have surrendered her foreign pos- 
sessions, to this country ? Or would he not, on 
the contrary, rather have grasped at those distant 
acquisitions, and have sought in the plunder 
of Holland and other countries to have added 
to the colonial possessions, of France ? In any 
negotiation iii which he has as yet taken a part, 
it has not appeared that he was willing to disable 
himself from the attainment of any object which 
he has deemed of sufficient importance to be 
insisted on ; and if he has proposed thus to add 
to our colonial and maritime strength, there 
is every reason to presume, however he may 
threaten, that he has no serious intention of con- 
tending with it. 

Happily however for this country, we have 
no occasion to place a reliance on his intentions, 
or to ask from him the concession of our nav^l 
superiority as a favour. If we are but true to 
ourselves, and do not wantonly aport with those 
blessings which Providence has conferred upon 
us; if, instead of blindly aiming at<continental 
influence and connections, we duly estimate our 
own interests, importance, and security, we may 
regard all the efforts of France to rival us, as a 
maritime power, without dismay. In a political 
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point of view, Europe, since the commencement 
of the revolution in France, has changed her 
position. This country must, in some respects, 
change her position also. Her connections 
with the continent are, by hf r Qwn act, dissolved* 
The balance of power, that chimerical source 
of war and hlooclshed, no^ t^\9is not even in 
name. Instead of devoting pur cfxertions, ex* 
hausting our resources, ^i^ risking our v«ry 
existence, in a fruitless and destructive contest, 
let us turn our attention to those inqglculable 
sources of prosperity and| indepepdence which 
have hitherto been SQ unaccountably ^nd so 
fatally neglected* Let us attend more tP our- 
selves and less to our neighbours; con,vinced 
that if we had^ devoted one (enth ps^vt of those 
immense sums which have been so layishly ex;*- 
pended in foreign subsidies and fruitless expedi* 
tions, in prompting the arts^ the agriculture,^ and 
the internal oeconomy of the country, we should 
have raised ourselves to ^ justly merited Emi- 
nence, and should have added to our real strengdi, 
importance, and respectability. Let M^ establish 
and consolidate, on principles of justice, hu- 
ijMnity, and mutual interest, our foreign possess 
sions and colonies, and adopt such a policy 
with respect to them as may give additional 
vigour to our manufactures, and additional em* 
ploymentf Uf, our coi^merce. By a dignifiedf hot 
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just and coDciliatory conduct to neutral gtatesi 
let us dissipate the Ba§picions and animosities to 
wbich we appear in soitie late instances to have 
given rise.* What would then be the proud 
situation of this country ? Standing on her own 
foundation, independent of foreign allies ; ex- 
tendii^ herself by her comoaerce, on the one . 
hmmd to the East, on the other to the West ; 
herself the Emporeum of the world. In this 
conduct we should find not only our interest but 
our safety, and be equally and at all times pre- 
pared for either peace or war. .The increase of 
our commerce will be attended with an iricrease 
of the maritime strength of the state. Those 
apprehensions which operate so forcibly on the 
weak and timid, that France in the event of 
peace may rival us in our naval glory, will be 
effectually removed. We have ' now in our 
power the means of great national prosperity ; 
with our manufactures at home, with our mar- 
kets in the East and West Indies ; with the im- 
ports from the colonies, and that intercourse 
with the rest of the world which these advan- 
tages will always command, who can contend 



• In the present critical and uncertain state of affairs between 
Great Britam and America^ I forbear to touch upon them. The 
subject would of itself be of sufficient magnitude, to form a 
separate publication* 
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with us ? At the same time the instruments of 
our prosperity are the instruments of our safety, 
and the increase of our navy, the increase of our 
strength. This is the true position^ this the high 
destiny of our country; and nothing but a 

POLITICAL SUICIDE, A TOTAL INCAPACITY 
TO MEET THE BOUNTIES OF PROVIDENOE 
AND TO IMPROVE ITS BLESSINGS, CAN IN- 
DUCE US TO HESITATE FOR A MOMENT, AB 
TO THE CdURSE W£ OUGHT TO PURSUE. 
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At the time when I lately ventured to lay my 
sentiments before the public, in a Pamphlet, 
entitled, Considerations on the CaswSf Objects^ 
and Consequences of the present War, and on thi 
Expediency or the Danger of Pedce mth France^ 
it was generally supposed, that since the unsuc- 
cessful result of the negotiations in 1S06, some 
propositions had been made to Great Britain, 
through the medium of neutral powers, for 
entering upon such discussions as might be likely 
to tend to the restoration of peace ; but the par* 
ticulars of such negotiations had not then been 
laid before Farliament 

In that publication it was my object^ not only 
to demonstrate the expediency of peace to this 
country, but also to shew that no circumstances 
had then occurred, which could be taken as a 
decisive proof that our enemies were not disposed 
towards it; and thereby ta remove, as far as 
admitted facts would aUow, those jeaJUHisieff and 
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suspicions which seemed to oppose themselves 
to every idea of future pacification. But al- 
though it may perhaps sufficiently appear, that 
we might, by a more conciliatory temper and 
conduct, have avoided the renewal of the war 
in ISOSf sind might also^ in all probability, but 
for our alliance with Russia, have concluded an 
advantageous peace in 1806| yet it may not fol- 
low, that in 180 7 9 when the circumstances of 
Europe were so materially changed, the same 
pacific sentiments were entertained by the French 
Ruler. Posterity will not fail to remark, that 
during the administration of Mr. Pitt, the con- 
tinuance of the war was justified by him upon 
two distinct grounds, which admirably suited 
every possible occasion. One of these was, that 
it was not advisable to make peace with France 
whilst the British arms were successful;* the 



• «* Arc we, I would swk, io be cotUeni with the French 
" relinquishing the conquests which they have unjustly made; 
«* without either 0^/aiitiii^ reparation for the injuries dieyhave 
'• done, or security against their future repetition? 

^* With a prospect of success, so great as we have at the 
*^ present moment, are we to grant them an impunity ? 

«* I, for my part, ha^e given no pledge that I will not inUr- 
^ fere in the internal concerns 0/ France. "-^Mr, Pitt's 
•pctth on Mr. Fogc's motioo, June 17, 1703. 
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Other, that it was not expedient, as long M 
France retained her power and influence.* It 
might therefore have happened, that a sentiment 
similar to the former of these might have actuated 
the ambitious breast of Bonaparte, and that after 
his new successes on the Continent, he might have 
been less inclined to a reconciliation than he had 
been in the preceding year. The correspon- 
dence on this subject, now laid before Pariia-. 
ment, is doubtless expected by Ministers to de- 
monstrate that this is the fact; or at least, to 
vindicate themselves from all imputation of 
being in any degree chargeable as the cause oi 
the present continuance of the war ; aijd to prove 
that on the contrary they have shewn every dis- 
position, consistent with the honour and interests 
of the country, for effecting a peace. 

« 

That the establishment of peace is the only 
just and legitimate reason for the continuance 
of war, is a truth which needs only to be stateci 
to demand an implicit assent. To this truth 



* On Mr. Wilberforce*s motion for peace^ 27th May, 
1795, Mr. Pitt acknowledged, <« the loss of Holland, and the 
** diminution of the confederacy ; but, at the present moment ^ 
*^ he contended, perseverance in the contest was siill mort 
'* wise and prudent, and more likely to effect a lasting, safei 
<< and honourable peace, than any attempt at negotiation." 
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the whole of the correspondence to which I 

have referred, bears constant homagie. Whal* 

ever may be the views of thehelligerent powersi 

they are all anxious to persuade the rest of the 

world, that they only carry on the war by cooo^ 

polflton, and that they are at all times ready to 

enter upon any discumion which may be likely 

to ternuoate kt a just and equitable paoificatioB. 

Ib this respect, the professions and aseursmcer 

of the British Ministry are at lea^ equal to those 

of any other power^ Nothing, casn be saore ex- 

piicit than the dedaraiiobs lo this effect^ as well 

in the speech etf his Ma/esty's ConinMss(ionersy 

o» the opening of the pvesent sesuon <tf Parlia^ 

raent, as; in 4he various communkatioiMi of the 

Britisk MinbteKs with fioceign states. In the 

former we kre aflsnDed^ " t&at if ever there W^ 

". a just and national war^ it is that which his 

<' Majesty is now iomf^eiUd (io prosecute^;, tklat 

<' the: wae is in its prinelple fmfily defmsin; 

<^ asnd. that hit M^sty /m^x ha to Ihe ^taiiv- 

^^ msmt of a umre am< howm^Me peai^'' ht a 

communication from . Mr. Canning to Count 

Stahremberg, the Austrian Ambassador to the 

Court of Lowdoff, he is infbrmerf, *' that the 

" ICing haff never ceased to consider a secure 

^^ and durable peace as the only oBjed of the war 

<* in which his Majesty is engaged ^ and' that ho 

*' hasiAcvec pdbs^d to IsBtva^ tiranf suggeMvms 
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'^ which appeared likely to conduce to the at* 
'^ tamment of that object."* That these agsnr* 
anceS) so frequently repeated and so solemnly 
made, should have a powerful effect in con*' 
vincing the world at large, and the subjects dt 
these realms in particular, that Ministers are 
sincere in their endeavours to obtain the great 
object which they profess to have in view, is not 
surprising. Accordingly, the papers laid before 
Parliament are referred to, by* themselves and 
their friends, not only with complacency, but 
with triumph, as decisive evidence of their padr* 
fie intentions ; and we are confidently told, that 
his Majesty's Ministers have demonetrated, that 
the negoiioHmu .hofi^e not failed ihremgh any m« 
disposiUan on their pwt to a jusi and hommuroBle: 
pae^caHonA 

JJnder these cirramstances, I feet myself hn^- 
pelled to enter upon a brief inquiry, how far tfaie 
opinion of the pacific views of the Britidi Cabi- 
net appears, from die Doouraeats tai4 befigre 



* Corrtsbandtnce with tU Mutrum Jmtatsad^Ff VUh 
Aprils 180r. 

f ** Neither the durtUiPn nor the mode of the contest cau 
** iairly be attributed to his Majesty's Govemmeot, His 
** Msyesty's Ministers have expUMjf and repetUMjf avowed 
** their readiness toopenanegol»ationfarpeace, and to put a 
<< period to the war» waxMaTia TW»a must AtfjLAei a 
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Parliament, to be well founded ; and for tfaiflr 
purpose it will be necessary to state tbe pro- 
posals which have successively been made to the 
British Ministry in the course of the last year, 
and to consider in what manner the discussions 
to which they gave rise have been conducted, 
and to what circumstances the total inefficacy of 
those discussions, in producing the desired re- 
sult, is justly to be attributed. 

From these papers it appears, that in the 
course of the year 1807, three several proposi- 
tions were made, under difierent aspects of the 
affairs of Europe, for opening negotiations with 
Great Britain ; two of these were made by Aus- 
tria, and one through the medium of Russia. 
It might, perhaps, be presumed, that the very 
making a proposal to negotiate, is, in itself, a 
sufficient pf oof of the desire, at least, of a pacifi- 
cation ; but on this I shall lay no stress ; whether 
it was advisable to listen to such propositions, 
or not, must depend on the circumstances under 
which they were made, and the terms and con* 
ditions by which they were accompanied. 

^j|MB__g—   1 r nr ^ - - — _ _ i , 

*< TAIR PROSPECT OF OBTAINING SAVE AND HONOURABLE 
*< TERMS." 

From an address of some of the inhabitants of Manchester to 
their fellow to^nsmen^ on the impropriety of petitioning for 
J^eace ; and proposing m address to the Sovereign. 
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On the 18th of April, 1807, whilst the con- 
teat between Russia and France was yet unde- 
cv^eA^ the Austrian Ambassador in LoodoD trans* 
mltted to his Majesty's Ministers a proposition 
from the Emperor, offering " his amicable medi* 
'^ ation" for effecting a peace between the belli* 
gerent powers; promising at the same time 
^^ his interposition and good offices/^ and '* in- 
^^ viting the Cabinets of Petersburgh, of Berlin, 
^* and of the Thuilleries, to adopt the ^ame con- 
^^ ciliatory views, and to enter into negotiations 
^^ for a peace ; in which the essential relations 
>^ of all the parties interested, should, as far as it 

is practicable, bexrombined/'* 



u 



The answer of Mr. Canning, ^^ accepts, so far 
'^ as his Majesty is concerned, the offer of his 
'^ Imperial Majesty's mediation, subject only to 
<< the condition of a like acceptance on the part 
^^ of all the other powers who are engaged in the 
^* present war."f 



Such is the answer in Mr. Canning's Lbtter ; 
but in the official note of the same date, by which 



« KoU of Count de Slahremberg^ 18/A Aprils 1807* 

^ Atfle qf Mr* QwKmg^o the Coimi dc StiJu^mUr^^ 95th 
Aprils 1807. 
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h is .accompanied, it is said, that ^^ to sdcti 
" negotiations, whenever the consent of the 
" other partus irUerested in them shaU he ob^ 
tainedj the King will willingly accede ; and 
his Majesty jyill lose no time in communicate 
ing with such of those powers as are con- 
nected with him by the bonds of amity and 
confidential intercourse, for the purpose of 
'* ascertaining their views ; and if those views 
'^ shjoU be fwourable to his Imperial Majesty's 
" proposal^ of concerting with them the mode 
*' in which such negotiations should be opened, 
*^ and of agreeing upon the principles whidh 
^' (according to the suggestion of his Imperial 
" Majesty) it might be expedient pireviously to 
^^ establish, as the basis and foundation of a 
** general discussion and arrangement*"* 

From this answer, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the Austrian Ambassador would expect 
that some steps should immediately have been 
taken by the British Ministry to consult the 
allies of this country, and to obtain their de- 
termination on the propositions which he had 
made. The adoption of further measures rested 
entirely on the result of this previous inquiry, 



* OficUd Mie of Mr. Canning to the QowU de Siahremberg^ 
"ibth Jpril, 1807. 
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whttker the views 6f the allies of Great Britain 
were fwauraUe to his Imperial Majesty's prO' 
posal ; and if so, biU not otherwise j the proposed 
discussions might proceed. The ministry had 
thus tlaken the further prosecution of this busi-- 
ness wholly out of the hands of Austria, and had 
informed the Ambassador that they vfonld lose 
no time in consulting with their allies. He must 
therefore naturally have expected to learn the 
rttult of these consultations. Did they ever 
acfually take place? If ^o, was the determina- 
tion of Great Britain and her allies ever com* 
municated to Austria? — No evidence of any 
such circumstances appears to have been laid 
before the public. — ^In justification of this ap- 
parent neglect, it has indeed been asserted, that 
the ; important changes which soon afterwards 
took place in the affairs of Europe prevented 
any progress being made towards the proposed 
negotiation. But i( must be recollected, that 
these changes did not occur till the battle of 
Friediand on the 14th of June, nearly two 
mo*hths after the propositions made by Austria. 
The intermediate period, a period of no incon« 
siderable extent, when the object in view is no 
less than the pacification of Europe, was there* 
fore open for the purpose of consulting our 
allies, and availing ourselves of the friendly in- 
terposition of Austria ; but not a single line ba9 
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been produced by Ministers to sihew that tlkit 
interTal ^as improved by them to any such 
paciGc purpose.-^It appears indeed that qcxpies 
of the correspondence between Mr. Gannii^ 
and Count Stahremberg were transtnitted l:o 
Mr. Adair, the British resident at Vienna, and 
that Mr. Canning afterwards informed the Eari 
of Pembroke, then on a mission to that Court, 
that *< his Majesty had accepted of the media- 
*^ tton of Austria, subject only to the condition 
^' of its being equally accepted by all the other 
" powers principally engaged in the war;" but 
in what manner that nobleman was to act in con* 
sequence of such information, we are at a loss 
to discover. Certainly, there could be no oc- 
casion to dispatch a special envoy to Vienna to 
inquire into the pacific dispositions of Austria, 
who had herself made the proposal for a negoti* 
ation ; and it is therefore pl*obable that his Lordr 
ship's mission was rather of a hostile than a pa- 
cific nature ; but whatever his object might be, 
he did not arrive at Vienna till the 3d of July, 
when a new situation ef affairs had taken place 
on the continent of Europe. *** Some correspond 



« See the Earl oE Pembroke's dispatch of July 8, 1S07» ia 
which he says that ^^ he arrived at Vienna on the 3d of thai 
*^ monthi but was prevented making anj^ progress in the object 
** 0/ his mission^ owing to the accounts received of aa amdr- 
ticc," &c. 
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denee has also been laid before the puUic be* 
tireen Lofd C L. Gower and General Budberg, 
in whkh the Briiifth envoy declares, that " "what- 
'^ ever doubts he might have entertained on the 
<< subJTCt of negotiating for a general peace, 
*^ they had been completely done away by a 
'^ letter from General Budberg to General Bux^ 
^< hovden ;" but these discussions, it must be 
observed, were also subsequent to the battle of 
Friedland, and seem to have had no relation 
whatever to the proposals of Austria, but to 
have had a reference to the treaty of Tilsit. In 
fact no further communication appears to have 
taken place between Great Britain and Austria 
until the iZOth of November, upwards of seven 
months after the proposal was made^ when the 
attention of the British Cabinet was recalled to 
the same subject by a new proposition on the 
part of Austria, to which I shall in due course 
refer. In the mean time, the impartial public 
will judge, how far the assurances of the British 
Miuistiry) of their earnest and constant desire for 
the aitmnment bf peace^ are consistent with their 
apparent neglect of the most direct and palpably 
ineaus of carrying that desire into effect. 

These communications took place whilst the 
result of the continental war was yet uncertaiui 
and before the event of ijbie fat^l batUe pf Frie^^ 
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land had decidedly prescribed or influenced the 
conduct oF Russia. To consider what might 
have been effected eren then, by a cessation of hos- 
tilities, which would probably have been the 
consequence of the opening of a negotiation, is 
only to add to thpse fruitless regrets, which the 
events of the pr^ent times have so frequently 
occasioned.* The consequence of this battle, was 
the treaty of Tilsit, which was signed on the 7 th 
July, 180 7. Humiliating as that treaty was .for 
the allies of Great Britain, it afforded a new op- 
portunity of deliberating on the m^ans of termi- 
nating the war. By one of the articles, the Em- 
peror of Russia offered himself as a mediator 
of peace between Great Britain and France, pro- 
vided his mediation was accepted within the space 
of one month ; but although this stipulation was 
soon afterwards generally known, it was not of- 
ficially brought under the cognizance of the Bri- 
tish Cabinet until the 1st of Ajjgust, when Mr. 
Alopeus, the Russian Ambassador at London^, 
notified it to Mr. Canning ; at the same time of- 
fering the interposition of his Imperial Majesty 

"* Lord Hutchinson, in his speech in the House of Peers, on 
the 9th Fehruary, 1808, stated, that during the campaign 
which terminated in the decisive conflict of the 14th June, 1807, 
and which lasted only eleven days, there were 1848 Officers 
' killed and wounded, and 27 Generals ; and that in t}ie final 
engagement only, the Russians lost 14|000 loten. 
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for the establishment of a general peace, and re« 
questing the determination of the British Minis- 
try on the subject*'*' The answer of Mr. Canning; 
after stating at large the pacific dispositions of 
his Majesty, requires as a preliminary, the rom- 
municaiion of the treaty of Tilsit^ and " the state- 
" metUpfihose equitable and honourjable principles ^ 
'^ iipon which his Imperial Majesty expresses his 
<> beliefs that France is desirous of concluding a peace 
^* mth Great Britain:'^' As this reply rendered 
it necessary for the Russian Ambassador to have 
recourse to his Court, Ihe correspondence * be- 
tweeii him ^nd Mr. Canning appears here to 
N have ceased ; and the discussion is afterwards 
continued .between Lord Granville Leveson 
Gowpr, and the Russian Ministers .at Peters'* 
t>urgh. 

The objects again particularly insisted on by 
(he British Ambassador in these negotiations, 
were, the communication of the secret articles of 
Tilsit, and a frank disclosure of the general views 
^nd intentions of the Court of St Petersburgh. 
In addition^ to which, it was also desired, that 
some ostensible proof should be given of the 
good disposition of his Imperial Majesty to wajrc{s 



T-T 



f Abie of M.Alppfus to Mr. Cannings Ui August^ 1807. 
\ Jfote of Mr. Canning to M. Ahpeus, 5th Jugusiy 1807* 
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Great Britun. The specific purport of tkb hst 
requidtioti was, that the EniperGrr should en^ge 
with Great Britain in a treaty bf commerce, whkh 
had previously been a subject of deliberation be- 
tween the two countries, and the projit of which 
had been recently transmitted by the Russiaii 
Ambassador at London to Petersburgh. In an- 
swer to these demands. General Budberg, the 
Jitussian Ministjer, ^^ acknowledged the existeuc<£ 
** of secret articles in the treaty of Tilsit. Tkire 
" were some,'' hesaid, ^' which in no way concerned 
** ihe interests of England.* That he coiild assure 
^^ him, and, as an honest man, he would not say 
^^ it if it were not truth, there existed no secret 
^^ article whtitever, which stipulated the shutting 

* ^^ the Russian ports against the British commerce. 
^^ That the proposed projet of a commercial treirty 

' '^ must be considered by the Minister of Gom-^ 
^^ merce, before he could confer with the British 
<* Envoy upon it. That it by no means followed^ 

, ^ because Bonaparte had communicated to the 
^^ Emperor of Ruscoa the basis upon which he 

\ 

« Thh expression it yriH beperosilred h equiirocal, and may 
mean, either that there wece scct«t ankles, some of which in 
no way copcerned the interests o( England s or tb^t there Woe 
St)me secret articles, none of which in any way eoncemed the 
interests of England. As Lord G. L. Gower did not require 
an explanation, it is piob»hte thiat hf tvok i3am m dte latter 
•ciiie«. 
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^ was r€ady to conclink pence whh EfiglMd, 
<^ tkiil his Imperial Majesty had made any com- 
^< moDications at Tilsit, of the future views and 
" system of the Court of Pctersburgh/'  

From this interview it appears, that Bonaparte 
had not only requested or assented to the media- 
tion of the Emperor of Russia, for effecting a 
peace with Great Britain, but had actually com- 
municated to him the basis upon which he was 
ready to conclude it. The British Ambassadot 
did not, however, press for the communicatioti 
of this basis ; conceiving perhaps that such a re- 
quest would be premature, till he was acquaint- 
ed with the secret articles ; but only required 
s^ain, to be informed of those articles, and ex- 
pressed his hopes that the negotiations for the 
conclusion of the treaty of commerce between 
the two countries might still be continued. 

It appears however, that at this critical 1 junc- 
ture, ^* a considerable change took place in the 
<Vtone and temper of General Budberg's conver- 
<^ sation. Inste«i of that coldness and reserve 
*^ which dbaraeteriaed the replies of the Russian^ 
'* Minister to the questions which the British 
*^ Ambassador had thought it his duty to put to 
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« Dispatch from lard C. Jn G9Wir io Mr, Cwuimf^ 9$ 
SepL 1807. 
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<< him in previous conferences, he found a very 
*< mild and conc:iliating mannejr, and ah apparent 
" anxiety to remove every difficulty in die way 
*' of a perfectly good understanding between the 
*^ tffo countries/' To what circumstance this 
extaordinary change in the sentiments of Jthe Rus- 
sian Government is to be attributed, we are not 
informed. If, however, the British Ambassa* 
dor, had been disposed to forward the negotia- 
tion for peace, this appears to have been the^pro- 
per time for it. He might now, with every pros- 
pect of success, have pressed again for the com- 
munication of the secret articles of the treaty of 
Tilsit ; and if those had appeared to be as irre- 
levant to the interests of Great Britain, as had 
been represented by the Russian minister, he 
might then have proceeded tovrequire to be in- 
fonped of the basis on which the French Ruler 
had proposed to treat. Such, and such alone, 
was the plain simple path that must have pre- 
sented itself to any person who had a direct ob- 
ject in view. But with this apparent change of 
disposition in the Russian Ministry, other pros- 
pects opened to the enlarged vision of the Bri- 
tish Ambassador,^ who appears at this impor- 
tant moment to have been actuated by an almost 
prophetic knowledge of the sentiments of his 
own cabinet. The secret articles of the treaty^/ 
fiisiii the basis of the proposed nigottationy an^ 
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even the commercial treaty^ were forgotten. He 
instantly recurred in imagination to those hap*- 
pier days, full of hope and confidence, when up- 
on the very spot where he then stood, he was 
combining with 'Russia and Austria, for a secret 
attack upon France. The lessons of experience 
were for a moment disregarded. The deception^ 
though once defeated, might now be more deep- 
ly concealed. From his silent chamber the shade 
of Pitt arose, and hovered over his friend. His 
spirit alone could have dictated the answer of 
the British Ambassador, when he replied, " That 
M they could not better serve the cause of Bona- 
^^ parte than by indulging in mutual recrimina- 
" tion on the past conduct of each government. 
>' That he wished their whole attention should be 
'* turned to the future; and that he was persuaded 
,^* i/ the Emperor of Russia still entertained his 
*^ former opinions of the danger to be apprehended 
^^from the preponderance of France^ the cause of 
V the independence of j^urope was by no meant 
" desperate."^ 

Sentiments so enlightened, and which evident- 
ly pointed to the renewal of the war on the con- 
tinent of Europe, seem to have been too much in 
unison with Chose of the British Cabinet not to 



f U mspiOph of Lord G. I, Qewer^ dated U Sept. 1«07« 
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kave met vrith their most unqualified approfaa^ 
lion* In his reply, Mr. Canning, with an elera- 
tion of style, seldom introduced into the diplo- 
matic proceedings of Europe, informs the British 
Ambassador, that ^' whatever may have been the 
- *' motives or the causes of the change represented 
^ to have taken place in the tone of the Russian 
^ councils, or whatever may be the probability 
^ of the continuance of the system now appa- 
*^ rently adopted, his Majesty hails with the most 
'^ sincere satisfaction the return of those senti* 
" ments of friendship and confidence on the part 
*' of his august ally, from which his Majesty, 
** on his part, has never deviated, and the culti- 
" vation of which is more than ever necessary for 
*< their common interests.'' The British Envoy is 
afterwards told, " that he cannot loo constanify 
^* impress upon the Russian Ministel^, the topic 
** which he had so judicunisfy employed in the 
^^ late conferences ; that in the present state of 
^ the world, retrospect and recrimination were 
^* worse than useless ; and that the estaUiskment 
-* of future good understandings, and the concert of 
^ measures to be Caken with a view to future €Xer^ 
^^ lifon, were alone the proper subjects of discus^ 
^* tim between the two gwemments.'* 

$o much for the pacific dispositions of the 
jliitish Govenuneoti and the smceritjfmthmhich 
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they engaged in discussicms for peace. After 
liaviag thus directed the attention of the British 
£nvoy to that which ahne was the proper sub- 
ject of disonssion between the two governments^ 
Mr. Canning proceeds, in the same dispatch, to 
furnish the Ambassador with additional instruc- 
tions for his future conduct, as to the negotia* 
tions for peace. If it should at first sight appear 
somewhat extraordinary, that after directions so 
positively given, as to the only object of continur 
ing the intercourse between the two Courts, the 
British Ministry should still attend to the detail 
of pacific negotiations; this incoiisistency will 
vanish when the nature of these new instructions 
is examined. Besides the objects before insisted 
on by the British Ambassador, other demands, of 
a more general and extensivis nature, were now 
to be made, '^ before his Majesty commUted Urn* 
^^ self to the guidance of Russia i' and in particu* 
lar, the ambassador was to require ^^ a disclosure 
" of the general views of policy of the Dmperor 
^^ of Russia, and of any engs^ements into which 
^* he m^ht have entered, with respect to the dif> 
^' ierent powers in whose fate his Majesly takes 
^'an interest." These inquiries are afterwands 
more particularly explained to relate to the nar 
ture of the recognition of the French King of 
Naples, the movemdnts in the Mediterranean, 
the aucreader of Corfu, and the intootiona jqS 
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Rttsftia with respect to Turkey ; a |M>Wer with 
^whom, it is said, ^^ his Majesty finds himself ai 
^^ war^ and left (done in the war^ for i^o other 
** THAN Russian interests, and from aqmr^ 
" rel espoused by his Majesty for the sake of his 
^' aUy.'* That these various and important in- 
quiries would, without touching on the negotia* 
tion, open many subjects in which the views and 
temper of the Russian Government might be dis- 
covered and influenced, is sufficiently apparent. 
The Ambassador is then directed ^^ to urge 
" these topics in his conferences with all the eam- 
" estness which, their importance requires^ but at 
^^ the same time carefully avoiding a strain ofre- 
^' proach, and even when he is obliged to con- 
*' fess the suspicion of engagements having been 
'^ entered into, such as his Majesty cannot but 
^' disapprove, conducting the inquiry in such 
'^ a manner as should lead M. Budberg to believe 
" that his Majesty is anxious rather to find the 
" means of preventing, or remedying the evil, 
^* than to discover grounds of complaint against 
" Russia." The great object, however, to which 
th6 Ambassador is, in fact, to attend, is again 
enfoi^ced at the close of the dispatches, in these 
words :-^ 

" Upoil the whole, your Excellency will 
^^ collect from these instrirctions, that his Majesty 
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" is as much desirous as ever, to . cultivate th6 
*^ friendship and alliance of the Emperor of 
** Russia ; that he conceives tfu only chance of 
^^^ safety for what remains of Europe, to depend 
*^ upon the renewal of a good understanding be* 
*^ tween them ; that his Majesty has never, even 
*^ under appearances the most unfavourable, alto- 
*' gether despaired of such a recurrence on the 
^' part of the Emperor, to the councils which are 
^^ best calculated for his own glory, and for the 
^^ security of his dominions, as it is now hoped has 
^^ taken place; and that his Majesty, upon such a 
^^ change, is eager to forget all that has passed of 
^^ a nature contradictory to those councils, or 
" inconsistent with them." * 

It was however peculiarly unfortunate for these 
splendid designs, that the British Ministry had, at 
,this time, too many projects on hand, and that they 
had not accurately calculated how far oi^e of them 
might happen to interfere with the others. At 
the very moment when the returning favour and 
attachment of Russia flattered them with tl;ie pros- 
pect of a new continental war, by another com- 
bination against France, the intelligence of the 
arrival of a British fleet in the Baltic was an- 
nounced at Petersburgh. This naturally indue- 
^ . ' . ? 

• Dispaich from Mr ^Coming to Lord G. L. Gower^ %7th 
Septtmber^ 1807, 
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ed the Rossbn Minis^ to nuike inqwries from 
the British Ambassador as to its d^tination, and 
his answer by no means tead^ to r^oaove the 
sensation which so unexpected an oqcurrence had 
occasioned. In a few days the apprehensions 
which Russia professed to entertain for the fate 
of her ally, were realizecli by the information of 
the bombardment and capitulation of Copenha- 
gen, and the seizure of the Dfnish fleet. With 
Uie information of this outrage, all hopes of pre- 
vailing upon Russia to detach herself from the 
alliance with France, and to co-operate with 
Grea( Britain in a new q<tfitifiental ws^rftre, in- 
stantly vanished. The disQUsaions for a geno^i 
peace, already disregarded by ,the Britidsi minis- 
try, except so far as they might afford an oppor- 
tunity of prosecutii^ other objects, were sud- 
denly terminated. The chaig^es that at this time 
took place in the Russian Gabimt, by which 
General Budherg was su/cceededt us SAinister for 
foreign afiairs, by Cpunt Soltykoff, who wm 
soon afterwards removed to malc^ wayifor Count 
Roman£Pw.» produced np consequences faivour*- 
able to Ahe hopes of jthe British Ministry. Some 
atibsn\pts were indeed made hy the British Am- 
hass^dor, to allay the iodigoMion of the Empe.- 
ror I but the horrid detail pf the transactions at 
Copenhagen closed up every avenue to reconci- 
ijation/ ** JHLow>c» ai B>VM fa i J CBOMMtteiid >tp Den- 
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^* mark to submit to the affront she has received, 
^' and to endure with patience all her losses ?'** 
was the emphatic question of the Russian Minis- 
ter. It was to no purpose that the British Minis- 
try humiliated themselves so far, as to declare that 
his Majesty was perfectly willing, ^* that the pa- 
" cification with the Court of Denmark should 
*^ be wholly the work of the Emperor of Russia; 
'^ that it should originate in his Imperial Majes* 
^' ty's Councils ; be conducted under his auspices, 
*^ and be concluded under his guarantee/'t With 
inflexible dignity, and indisputable propriety, 
that Monarch refused to interpose his good of- 
fices, to reconcile a difference occasioned by the 
aggression of those who still appeared determined 
to k^ep the plunder they had unjustly acquired.^ 
After many fruitless applications, to obtain an 
interview i?fith the Russian Minister, the British 
Ambassador received an official note which ter- 
minated his mission. In this the Emperor de- 
clares, " that he had offered his mediation, in 
^* acquainting his Britannic Majesty, that his de- 
*' sire was to obtain for him an honourable peace ; 



* Dispatch from Lord G. £• power to Mr* Cannings Octo^ 
btr 29, 1«07. 

-I- Dbpatch from Mr^ Canning to Lord G. Z. Gower^ Sep* 
tmber^ S8, 1807. 

X See the eonclusion of the dispaichfrom Lord G, L» Gower 
to Mr. Canning^ 1st October y iwr. 



** thai England had rejected his offices, and that 
" it seemed as if her views were nai io suffer the 
^^ flames of war to be extinguished^ but to kindle 
^^ them anew in the Jforth^ by an erent^sudden and 
" novel.*' 

After noticing, ih strong terms of reprobation, 
the attack upon Denmark ; expressing his resent- 
ment at the proposal made to him, that he should 
undertake to convince Denmark that it was for 
her interest to submit to what had recently be- 
fkllen her, and adverting to other subjects of re- 
crimination and complaint. The Russian Em- 
peror declares, " that no arrangements shall take 
^' place between Russia and England, until the 
" latter shall have given satisfaction to Denmark r 
^^ expresses his expectation that his Britannic 
" Majesty, instead of permitting his Ministers, as' 
" has lately been the case, to scatter anew the seeds 
" of war, would lend his assistance to the con- 
^* Tilusibn of peace with France ; when his Impe- 
" rial Majesty would readily renew with Great 
'* Britain the relations of friendship, which, con- 
'* sidering the dissatisfaction which the Emperot 
^' so justly feels, he had, perhaps, already pre- 
** served too long." 

On the transactions and documents here briefly 
stated, many important reflections arise. And* 
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in the first place, it will, perhaps, be thought 
remarkable, that a British Minister, in a nego- 
tiation of such a nature, should declare, that 
the only chance pf safety for what remains of 
Europe, depends upon a good understanding 
between this country and Russia. Wretched 
indeed must now be the situation of Europe, if 
her only chance of safety depends upon the 
co-operation of Russia! But it is still more 
extraordinary, that Ministers, after avowing such 
an opinion, should have so contrived as to de- 
prive us of that connection, and to convert that 
very power, in whose assistance alone Europe, 
and consequently we ourselves, had, it seems, 
any chance of safety, into an open and determine 
ed enemy. If the weight of Russia was neces- 
sary to be placed in the scale, to enable us to 
balance it with France with any chance of pre- 
pbnderatice, what must be our situation noW, 
when that weight is against us ?' What must 
add to our regret on this occasion is, that it 
might readily have been foreseen what would 
be the effect produced upon Europe in general, 
and particularly on Russia, by so violent and 
uneifampled a measure as the attack upon Den* 
mark; — a measure, founded not only upon a 
total disregard to the acknowledged relations 
of civili2ed states, but in an entire disbelief, or 
an open defiance, of all those feelings of hu- 
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uoaaity and justice, which even the calamitous 
events of the present times have not whoUy ex- 
tinguished among mankind. . 

Of the just censure which must eventually 
attach to the advisers and promoters of this 
precipitate measure, in a political view, they 
are themselves, although too late, aware; and 
accordingly every effort is made by them to 
demonstrate, that the alienation of Russia from 
this country was not occasioned by the attack 
upon Denmark, but is wholly to be attributed Co 
the previous successes of the French, and the 
treaty of Tilsit. How far these ideas may be 
confirmed by any papers which have not hither- 
to been laid before the public, it is impossible to 
determine; but it may safely be pronounced 
that they remain wholly unsupported by such as 
have been hitherto adduced; and that, on the 
contrary, these documents indisputably prove 
that the transactions which took place at Copen- 
hagen were the direct and immediate cause of 
the final alienation of Russia from this country. 
Until that event, the British Ministry had not 
only met with attention and respect frdm the 
Russian Cabinet, but had been induced even to 
flatter themselves that they might avail them- 
selves of this friendly disposition to such a 
degree, as to <jetach the Emperor from his 
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engagements with France; but no sooner was 
the intelligence of the capture of Copenhagen 
received at Petersburgh, than a very different 
disposition on his part became manifest. Even 
in the Russian official note of the 1st September, 
which, although it purports to bear date after 
the intelligence of the surrender of Copenhagen 
is said to have arrived at Petersburgh, was, from 
the nature of its contents, evidently written 
whilst the ittyestment only of that place by the 
British arms was known,'*' the utmost anxiejty is 
expressed as to the consequences of that attack, 
and the Emperor does not scruple lo represent 
the proceedings of the British Ministry, as ^^ in- 
'< compatible with the dignity of every indepen- 
^^dent power." But no sooner did the final 
intelligence of the bombardment and surrender 



' * See the. official note from General Budberg to Lord G. L.. 
Gower, dated 1st Sept. 1807, in which it is said that *< the 
** English fleet has taken a position which evidenftly* announces 
*' intiniions h^siiU towards Denmark;** a moc)^ of expresisioii- 
which could scarcely have been used^ had the inteiligeuce of 
the assault and surrender of Copenhagen then arrived at Petersr 
burgh. — The same idea is also confirmed by the British de- 
claration against Russia, in which it is said, that'*'' the only 
" prospect of success in the endeavours of his Majest/s Am** 
" bassador to restore the ancient good 'understanding betweea 
*< Great Britain and Russia, appeared when the iutelligence o| 
** the siege of Copenhagen had been recently received at St. 
" Petersburgh.' 
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pf Copenhagen arrive, than ihe indigoation and 
resentment of the Emperor ifvere maoUested in 
die most unequivocal terms. A copy of the 
capitulation of Gopenhagea ^as transmitted by 
Lord G. L. Gower to Count RomanzotVi on the 
i7th September, accompanied by a short note, 
in which he expressed his hope that the capicula* 
tion might be followed by the re-establisboient 
of peace between Great Britain and Denmark* 
The reply of the Emperor^ dated the SSd 
September, is conceived in {terms of the highest 
displeasure. He declares, *^ that he has viewed 
^ with infinite concern all the misfortunes which 
^ have overwhelmed a monarch, to whom he is 
^^ attached by the ties of blood, and those of a 
'^ long friendship ; that the silence and reserve 
^^ of the British Ministry might serve as a proof 
^^ that they were themselves persuaded that 
*' what they were undertaking was directly con- 
" trary to the interests of Russia; and that the 
<^ Emperor owed it to himself and to the inte- 
^^ reste of his empire, not to shew himself in- 
" sensible to it.** From that moment the British 
Ambassador appears to have been treated by the 
Russian Ministry with a degree of coldness and 
neglect too '• apparent not to be felt ; but which 
he seems willing to attribute to the interference 
of the French Minister, and the fear of the dis- 
pleasure of Bonaparte. That our watchful 
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enemy would not omit so faroumble an oppor* 
tunity of confirming the Russian Emperor in 
his enmity to Great Britain, may readily be be- 
iieved; but after the transactions before stated, 
it will perhaps be thought that Lord G. L. 
Gower has scarcely done justice to his own 
penetration, when he confesses, on the 4th No* 
VCTsber, *^ that he is at a loss to find any satis- 
^^ factory explanation of the wish of the Russian 
*^ Ministry td avoid communication with him." 

If it could be possible that any thing were 
wanting to shew that the attack upon Denmark 
was the real and substantial cause of the enmity 
of the Russian Emperor, it may b^ found in the 
authentic and solemn declaration of Lord Hut- 
chinson ; the man who by his heroic conduct in 
Egypt, supported the glory of the British army, 
upon an equality with that of her navy* This 
distinguished noUeman did not derive thii infor- 
mation through any intermediate or inftTrior 
channel, but from the Russian Emperor himself, 
who openly co^mmunicated to him his sentiments 
respecting the attack upon Copenhagen, and the 
/Course of conduct which it had determined him 
to adopt. The particulars of this interview, as 
related by Lord Hutchinson in the house of 
Peers, are too recent, and too deeply impressed 
upon the public mind, to render it necessary to 
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recapitulate them, but the strong and indignant 
•ente entertained by that monarch of the enor- 
mity of the conduct of the British. Ministry to* 
wards Denm^k, is such as might be expected 
from every just and honourable mind, and re- 
quires particular notice. After stating, '^ the 
^^ great concern which our unjustifiable conduct 
*^ had given him," he added, ^^ thjcU the French 
^ Goremmeni had ntver done any thing so strong. 
*^ That U justified every thing they had done or 
" mighi do hereafter. If such proceedings were 
*^ admissible, there was an end of all those re- 
" lations which had usually influenced the con- 

*^ duct of nations towards each other ; .thai every 
^ body was at liberty to do just what they pleasedj 
'V and that he might attack Sweden tormorrow/' 
To these observations he added, in the most 
peremptory language, tone, and manner, " that 
** he would. have satisfaction^ complete satisfaction^ 
"for this unprovoked aggression.'' In a former 
conversation the Emperor had stated that he 
had been made . acquainted by Bonaparte with 
the conditions . of peace proposed to he offered 
to Great Britain, and that be had no doubt but 
that even Lord Hutchinson himself wouid co^r 
sider them to be highly, reasonable and honourable. ~ 
His Lordship also avowed his opinion, ^' that 
*' the Emperor of Russia was, sincere in his desire 
/^ to nudiate^ if possible y a peace between ihis 
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** country and France ; but at all events he be^ 
'* lieved thai ike relations of peace and amity 
*^ migkt have been preserved between Great Britain 

) ^ ^^ and Russia,'' The only answer that has been 

attempted to be given to these assertions, is, that 
there was an impropriety in Lord Hutchinson's 
revealing the conversation that took place be- 
tween him and the Emperor of Russia ; as if the 
cause of truth were to be sacrificed to our eti- 
quette wit^ a power with whom we are now at 

y/ war ; orj ajf if the country were to receive its im- 
^ pression merely from the bold assertions and 
mutilated documents produced by Ministers ; 
whilst those honourable and noble persons, who, 
upon the most decisive ground^, felt the strongest 
conviction that jsuch representations were un- 
founded, were not only to dispense with their 
own just vindication, but were, by their silence, 
^ ' to lend themselves as accomplices to such a de- 
lusion. 

It islmpossible to dismiss this subject without 
adverting to the very unfavourable impression 
which these transactions ^have made on the rest 
of Europe, as to the character and conduct of 
the British Ministry in their negotiations. From 
these documents it is evident, and on the part of 
Ministers it will not I presume be denied, that 
although the avowed object of deliberation be- 
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tweea the Britith aad Rustiao MiaUtry was to 
prepare the way for pacific msgodatioiiBi yet, 
when an opportunity aeemed to offer for a^in 
involving Russia in hostility against France, it 
was eagerly seized on by the British M inistry, 
and their figure co-operation was considered as 
alone iki proper subject of discussion between the 
two Gopemmenis. This line of conduct is per- 
fectly in unison with the new principles at- 
tempted to be lately introduced into the moral 
and political code of this country : nor can it be 
doubted, that if Russia could have been induced 
to break berfaith with France, and to join in a 
fresh attack upon her, the promoters of such an 
event would have conceived that they had attain- 
ed the perfection of human wisdom. 

From several expressions in the declarations 
of the Russian Emperor, it appears that he 
considered the British Ministry as not sincerely 
desirous of peace, but as availing themselves of 
every opportunity to scatter anew the seeds ojwar. 
In their justification it may perhaps be alleged 
that Great Britain had not positively consented 
to negptiate for peace, and that therefore there 
was nothing unjust in consulting whatever might 
appear to her to be for her own interest ; that if 
Russia bad violated the engagements, so recently 
entered into with France, the disgrace must have 



rested wkh berself, and uot with <xreat BritakL 
On thii it must be observed, that thi« is one of 
those cases, the deckion of which will depetxl 
liipon the precopceived opinions adopted by 
those who form a judgment upon it To those 
who can jjustify the treacherous attack upon Co- 
penhagen, the negotiation with Russia can re- 
quire no apology; but to those who conceire 
that the character of a nation for honour and in- 
tegrity is paramount to every other considera- 
tion, a disregard on the part of this country, of 
those principles upon which alone such a eharac* 
ter can be supported, must occasion the most 
poignant regret. Is there Chen nothing criminal 
in endeavouring to prevail upon Jinother person, 
or another state, to adopt a course of conduct 
confessedly treacherous, dishonourable, or crimi* 
nal? Are trieaties of peace only made for the 
moment i and can the party who has derived 
advantage and security from them have a~ right 
to discard them at pleasure ? Is it allowable to 
assert ^nd to act'upon such maxims ? and can It 
be justifiable in the representative of a great and 
powerful nation, whilst he is ostensibly employ- 
ed in laying the basis for pacific negotiations, to 
eKi;ite the power that offers its mediation to com<^ 
bine against that very state which has given an 
opening to such discussion^ ? If such a course of 
conduct is to be Justified, it ^^n only be upon 
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those new maxims which it has been the disgrace 
of the present day to have first openly avowed. 
To zttttapt to influence those who have the 
hardihood to assert them, by stating to them the 
obligations of society, or the laws of civilized 
states, is a hopeless task. To recal them to a 
sense of the over-ruling power of a Moral Provi- 
dence moves only their derision. Let us then 
for once meet them upoii their own ground. 
Let^us discard all that has been obtained by the 
' united wisdom of mankind through past ages; 
and let us see what the advocates of these new 
opinions would gain by demolishing all that has 
been erected, and building their own superstruc* 
tore in its stead. Let us take the instance before 
us, and suppose that ministers had carried their 
object, and been able to combine Great . Britain 
and Russia in a new and successful war against 
France. Would there then have been an end 
of human afiairs ? Would nothing have remain* 
ed to be done when the present government of 
France was overthrown ? Will no future nego- 
tiations ever be necessary? and is it of no im- 
portance to have given to the world a decisive 
proof that a war with Great Britain is less 
dangerous than a negotiation for peace, in which 
the proposed mediator is to be seduced, and the 
opportunity ostensibly devoted to the work of 
reconciliation is perverted to purposes wholly 
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the reverse ? The question is not, whether we 
shall excel our adversaries in the arts of nego- 
tiation, but whether we shall relinquish our 
national character for openness and integrity. 
Not whether we shall be able to excite a new and 
uncertain conflict on the continent of Europe^ 
but whether we shall lose the power of allaying 
it, when fin unexpected result may require our 
interference. Not whether a Bonaparte or a 
Bourbon shall reign in France, but whether those 
principles upon which alone the tranquillity 
and happiness of the human race are founded, 
shall be overthrown or preserved. Destroy 
these principles in private life, and every man 
will suspect his neighbour ; the whole order of 
society will be derange<i ; law will lose its in- 
fluence, and violence and force will alone pre- 
vail. Discard them in public afiairs, and the 
horrors of war will be multiplied ; the soldier 
will degenerate into the assassin, and nation must 
be opposed in arms to nation, till one of th^mbe 
exterminated. 

But whatever opinion may be entertained of 
the conduct of the British Ministry in other 
respects, the result of this negotiation will indis- 
putably shew how fs^r the pac^U seniimenis so 
uniformly avowed by them were exemplified in 
their conduct. The discussions were indeed 
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entered upon with an appao^nC earnestness on 
their part, to be informed of the secret articles 
of the treaty of Tilsit, as preparatory to a further 
negotiation; but no sooner was a confidential 
intercourse established between the British Am- 
bassackir and the Russian Ministry, than these 
objects were wholly disregarded, and every 
effi>rt made to engage Russia once more to take 
a dedded part against France. Even since the 
avowal of hostilities on the part of Russia against 
this ccHintry, the objects which the British Minis- 
ters had in view have been acknowledged, as if 
for the purpose of exasperating France and 
Russia still further, in the declaration of the 
British Court in answer to that of Russia; in 
which we are told, that ^* His Majesty had 
*^ entwtained the hope, that a review of the 
^^ transactions of that unfortunate negotiaticm 
^* (of TilMt) said a just estimate of its eSectu 
*' upon the glory of the Russian name, and 
^^ upon the interests of the Russian Empire, 
*^ would have induced his Imperial Majesty to 
^^ extricate himself from the embarrassment of 
" those new councils and connexions, frfuek he 
^^ had adopUd in a moment of despondency and 
^^ dlarm^ and to return to a policy mor$ congenial 
^^ to the principles which he has so inrariaUy 
^' P^ofeseediZndmore'condmiPe^aehehoniHiroflUs 
" cromi and to the prospeti^ of his dominions.'* 
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The same circimstances which excited the re- 
sentment of Russia, appear also to have had a 
powerful efifect on the Austrian Cabinet* But 
before the pacific relations between that Gouvt^ 
and Great Britain were closed, another attempt 
wa& made, through the medium of that power, 
to open a negotiation for a general peace* On' 
the SOth Norember, 1807, Prince Stahremberg, 
in die name of the Emperor of Austria, ** effiei* 
*' ally and earnestly requests his Britannic Ma- 
*^ jesty^ to declare his intentions, in evincing hitf 
*' disposition to oiter into a negotiation finr a 
'^ maritime peace, upon a basis suitable to the re- 
" ciprocai interests of the powers who may take ' 
*' a. pait i» it." 

In reply to this commiiaication, his- Majesty 
refers to the declaration which Mr. Canniog, *^ m 
" ih&most fegidar and aui/mUic maimer^ r^urned 
'^ as an answer tp the official ofier oiPrince Stah- 
'^remberg, in April," and expresses'^ his snr- 
^^ prise at an application for a. renewal of the de« 
** claration of sentiments, of which the Court of 
^^ Vicmia had hm so long andsofopmalfyinpas' 
^^ sissi4m^** 

Now, unless some transactions and communi- 
cations have taken place, which have not been 
laid before Parliament, the surprise of the Aus** 
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trian Court might at least be equal, on receiving 
such an answer, to that of the British Ministry. 
The latter had, in April, undertaken to lose no 
time in ascertaining the views of their allies. The 
Austrian Ambassador waits frond April till No- 
vember ; and, having during that interval heard 
nothing from the British Ministry on the subject, 
he then, by Ae directions of his Court, renews 
his proposition. After the expressions of his 
surprise, his Britannic Majesty adds, ^^ that he 
** will not believe that any further declaration 
*^ can be necessary for the purpose of proving to 
<* the nations of Europe, a sincerity which the 
^^ nations of Europe cannot quesdon/' — ^In com- 
pliance, however, " with the wishes of a friendly 
'* power, expressed with so much earnestness 
^^ and anxiety. His Majesty is, nevertheless witt^ 
^^ ing to repeat once more the assurance, already so 
'^ o/ien repeated^ that his Majesty is now, as he 
^^ has ai all times been^ prepared to enter into ne- 
^' getiation, for the conclusion of such a peace, 
<< as shall settle, on equal terms, the respective 
^^ interests of the powers engaged in the war, . as 
<^ shall be consistent with his Majesty's fidelity 
" to his allies, and shall provide for the tranquil- 
". lity and security of Europe."* 



* Jfoiejrom Mr. Canning tothe Frinee it Sttdinmbtrg^ ^8d 
Hw. 1807. 
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This smswer^ it must be observed, is, in its 
Bature, essentially different from that given in 
April. In that, the British Ministry undertook 
previously to consult their allies, and declined 
all further measures until the sentiments of such 
allies were known; thereby wholly preventing 
the further interference of Austria. On the pre- 
sent occasion, the answer is unconditional and ex- 
pHcit that his Majesty is mow prepared to enter 
into negotiation. 

This- answer appears to have been so under- 
stood by the Austrian Minister, who accord- 
ingly communicates it to the .other belligerent 
powers, and having obtained their concurrence 
to a further negotiation, addresses himself again, 
mthin the space of about five weeks^ to the British 
Ministry; acquainting them, that ^^ in conse- 
*^ quence of the pacific dispositions of his Britannic 
" Majesty^ announced in the answer of the 25d 
" JVovember^ he is charged to propose to the 
" English Ministry, to send immediately Plenipo- 
'•' tentiaries to Paris, for the purpose of treating 
'^ for the establishment of peace between all the 
^' powers at present at war with England ;*' add- 
ing, " that, this explicit and frank invitation 
*• mu^t furnish a proof of the good faith, and of 
*^ the sincere infetttion of France to put an end 
" to the calamities of war." At the same time, 
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notifying, that he was authorised by France to give 
passports to the Ministers whom the Cabinet of 
St. James's might appoint for that purpose.* 

And here commence the difficulties of the 
British Ministry. Their note of the 23d Novem- 
ber, expressed an unconditional assent to enter on 
a negotiation. Upon that the Austrian Ambas- 
sador had acted ; and had informed them, in re- 
ply, that the other parties were prepared to meet 
the British envoys. The British cabinet suffer 
seven days to elapse, and then complain that the 
Prince de Starhemberg ^^ in stating himself to be 
^' charged to propose to the British Government 
^' the immediate sending of Plenipotentiaries to 
^^ Paris, had omitted to explain from whom he 
'^ received that commission ; whether from his 
'^ Imperial master, or from the government of 
" France. That if the former was the case^ Mr. 
" Canning was commanded to express his Majes* 
'' ty*s concern, that so little reference should ap- 
'' pear to have been had to the correspondence 
" which had already taken place between the courts 
'' of London and Vienna^ on the subject of a ne- 
" gotiation for peace." 



« NoiB from, the Frince de Starhemberg to Mr. Canning^ 
Jan, 1st 1808- 
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On this it may with great justice be observedy 
that if the authority of the Austrian ambassador 
had been, questioned, it should have been on his 
first communication. By declaring to him their 
assent to. negotiate, the British l^inistry had vir- 
tually authorized him to communicate that assent 
to the belligerent powers. What other purpose 
coqld it indeed be intended to answer ? They 
had not, as in April, taken it upon themselves to 
ascertain the intentions of any of the parties ; but 
had left the affair in the hands of the Austrian 
minister, who within a reasonable time informs 
them of the result; and in order to prevent any 
misapprehension, expressly refers to Mr. Can-^ 
ning's Letter of the SiSd J^ovember^ as the ground 
of his subsequent proceedings. 

..The answer then proceeds in the following 

terms. " After so long an interval has been suf- 

*' fered to elapse since the acceptance by his Ma- 

*^ jesty, in April last^ of the offer of his Imperial 

** Majesty's mediation, his Majesty could hardly 

** have expected that the same offer should now 

*^ be' repeated ; (if indeed the Prince de Starhem* 

*^ berg's note is to be construed as a repetition of 

^' it) without any notification of the acceptance 

*Vof those conditions^ which were, at that time, 

*^ stated by his Majesty to be indispensible preli^ 

^^ mnariesto th^ opening of a negotiation.'' 

T St 
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Now to What purpose can these remarks be in- 
troduced? On the 23d November the Britifidi 
Ministry declare that his Majesty is prepand to 
treat. The Austrian ambasssuior acts upon this 
assurance ; and . having gotten a place ap- 
pointed for an interview^ pn^ses to the British 
Ministry to send* negotiators^ to whom he is 
authorized to grant passports^ Then corner 
the aniwer of the British Ministry, referring — 
not to his Majesty's positive assent to treat in 
Novendber, but to his conditional one in April ; 
and expressing great surprise that the Aus- 
trian ..minister should repeat his proposition, 
without any notification-of the acceptance of those 
conditions f which were, at that tim^ stated 4a be 
indispensible preliminaries to the opening a ne- 
gotiation. Was it then to be expected that the 
Austrian minister would recur to conditions 
which the British Ministry Had themselves neg- 
lected to repeat, and which must, in their na- 
ture, be essentially changed, by fhe alterations 
which had, in the intermediate time, taken place 
in the character of the war, and the relations of 
the different Potientates of Europe ? Bu^ inde- 
pendant of this consideration, what had the 
Austrian minister to do with the circumstances 
referred to by the British Ministry in April? 
Did it rest with him to consult the allies of Great 
Britain whether they were disposed to peace ? or 
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had not the British Mioistry expressly taken that 
task upon themselves ? Did they ever communis 
cate the result of this to Austria? If not, how 
can they charge the minister of that power with 
heaving been the cause of delaying the negotiation, 
and with '^ sufi^ring so long an interval to^ elapse 
^^ after his Majesty's acceptftufoe of the mediation 
*' in April ?" After having defeated the propos-* 
«d negotiation in April, it is. certainly too much 
to reproach the Austrian ambassador, or his 
court, with having been negligent on the subject ; 
a reproach which appears to have be^n made 
with no other view, than to frustrate^, under 
some plausible pretext, the liew measures taken 
by that minister for bringing the parties- to deli- 
berate together on the terms of peace ; in whick 
it seems he had not been too indohUi bi|t tod 
hasty ; and having cpnceived that the British ca- 
binet, in their not^e of the S3d November, were 
sincere, bad taken the proper measures to carry 
what they professed to be the wishes of his Ma- 
jesty, into complete effect. ^ 

After a long disquisitipn on the insufficiency 
of the powers of the Austrian ambassador for en^ 
teringon such a negotiation ; a defect which might 
doubtless have bee)i immediately and effectually 
redioved, another obj^tion is stated by the Bri- 
tish Miniiitry to their entering on the proposed 
negotiation, in the following terms. 
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^^ The proposal to his Majesty to send nego- 
'^ tiators to Paris, unaccompanied as it is with 
*' any ostensible and unequivocal return on the 
^* part of France, for the declairations already 
?* made in his Majesty's name, is so far from being 
** a proof of any such reciprocal disposition, that 
^* it can be construed no otherwise by His Ma« 
^* jesty, than asjmplying an unjustifiable doubi of 
" the sincerity of his Majesty's professions'' , 

On perusing this passage one is at a loss to 
conceive upon what possible grounds it can be 
justified. When two countries are at war, and 
a proposition has been made to each of them by 
a neutral state, to ent6r upon a pacific negotia- 
tion ; when that proposition has been accepted 
by one of them, and such acceptance has been 
communicated by the mediating power to the 
other, who then desires that ambassadors may be 
appointed to enter upon the consideration of the 
subject, is there aoy thing extraordinary, or iq<r 
formal, in such a proceeding? or is it not, in 
common apprehension and common sense, the 
pnJy reasohable plan that the parties can adopt 
for efiecting their purpose? No, says Mr. 
Canning ; as His Majesty has given a pledge of 
his own pacific dispositions, it is requisite that a 
pledge, equally iiolemn and authentic, should be 
given by France, before his Majesty can be calUdup^ 
on to make any further advance. Was pot the i^isl^ 
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expressed by the French government, that the 
British cabinet would send negotiators, a pledge? 
Was not the authority given by France to the 
Austrian ambassador to furnish such negotiators 
with passports, a pledge ? and are not acts of 
more authenticity than professions ? But what 
follows is yet more extraordinary. It is not 
sufficient for the British Ministry to assert that 
the invitation to send ambassadors affords no 
pledge that the French are desirous of enter- 
ing upon a negotiation, but it is on the contrary 
to be considered as a positwe insult^ " and can 
^' be construed no otherwise by His JMajesty, 
*' than as implying an unjustifiable doubt of the 
" sincerity ofHis Majesty's professions.'' What! 
does the express invitation to His Britannic Ma- 
jesty to send ambassadors, imply an unjustifiable 
doubt of his sincerity ? How then could the 
French government have testified their belief that 
His Majesty was sincere ? Surely causes of re- 
jection and of repulsion must have been difficult 
to discover, when the very act, which of all others 
manifests the conviction of the French govern- 
ment, that the British Ministry are sincere, is 
selected as a new ground 6f offence, and adduced 
as a proof of an unjustifiable suspicion on their part 
.of the sincerity of His Majesty's professions. 

Mr. Canning then proceeds to inform the 
Austrian amb;^sador, ^\ that His Majesty is wiil^ 
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<' ing to treat with France; but he will treat only 
^^ on a fooling of perfect equality. That he 
** 18 ready to treat with the allies of France ; but 
^^ the negotiation must equally embrace the inte* 
'^ rests of the allies of Great Britain/' 

" That as soon as the basis of negotiation shall 
^^ have been satisfactorily ascertained) and an un- 
^ ^ exceptionable place of negotiation agreed upon, 
^ His Majesty will be prepared to name pleni* 
^' potentiaries to meet those of the other powers 
<' engagjed in the war ; but His Majesty will not 
'^ again consent to send bia Plenipotentiaries to a 
^^ hostile capital/' 

These paragraphs, separated from their con« 
text, are such as would probably have been con- 
sidered by the Austrian minister, as a satisfactory 
answer ; but when combined wil;h what precedes 
and what follows, cannot beadopted as the ground 
of any proceeding whatever. Whibt the British 
Ministry still. insist that reference ihaU.be had to 
the conditional answer giT^m^hy, them An Apnil^ as 
containing propositicns indispensMe to the opening 
a negotiation; whilst 'His Majesty. jltT^ comjefy«^, 
that an unjustifiable doubt is entertahuddf hh sin^ 
cerity^ how is it possible to fouDjcl any measures 
on the more conciliatory sentiments here avow- 
ed ? Lest, however, the i^usti^ian Minisfer, f find- 
ing in the same note a great variety of discbcdant 
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idatter, should, in his zeal to promote his object, 
think himself justifiable in selecting only such as 
might suit the purposes of reconcitiation; lest he 
shonld apply again to the French government 
and obtain a confirmation of his powers, a more 
explicit avowal of their pacific disposition, a 
statement of the basis of the treaty, or a change 
in the place proposed for the theatre of negotia- 
tion, the British Secretary of State concludes his 
very extraordinary note, with an effectual prohi- 
bition against the further interference of the 
Austrian ambassador ; informing him, ^' that His 
^' Majesty had not directed him to give any du- 
" thority to the Prince de Starhemberg to speak in 
*' the name of His Majesty to the government of 
" Fremce.*'* This reply closed the discussion. 
Nothing further could indeed remain to be said: 
A few days afterwards the Prince de Starhem- 
berg demanded his passports ; and England and 
Austria are now at war. 

• Suchliave been the circumstances that have 
attended,, and such the fate, of the three distinct 
dffef s Bfiadc to Great Britain in the course of the 
yeaft 180?, for opening negotiations for peace. 
Tfae first of thfem appears to have been frustrated 
by the British Ministry having undertaken to 

" ' ' ' " * . '' ' III! II II. ..Il l I , ' < ' -'* 

 /fou from Mr. Canning tQ the . Rii^cfi , de i^tkei^Jkr^^ 
January % 1808. 
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consult the wishes of their allies and to commu* 
nicate the resuU to Austria; a promise, of the 
performance of which no evidence has yet been 
adduced, and the neglect of which cannot be sa* 
tisfactorily account'^d for by those changes in the 
political state of Europe which did not take place 
till some time afterwards. In the second nego- 
tiation, in which Russia offered herself as a me- 
diator, the British Ministry, instead of availing 
themselves of the friendly disposition manifested 
by that Court, to prpmpte pacific negotiations 
and obtain more honourable terms of peace, were 
intent only on improving that disposition to ex* 
cite a new combination against France ; until our 
attack upon Denmark roused the resentment of 
the Russian sovereign, and instead of a friend and 
inediator, rendered him our exaspei:ated and de- 
termined enemy. With respect to. the third 
proposition ; whatever construction maybe put 
upon the pacific asseverations and irrelevant ob- 
jections with which the answer of the British 
Ministry abounds, the positive refusal to author 
rize the Austrian Minister ^^ to speak in the nan^ 
of His Majesty to the government of France ^\ ope- 
rated as a decisive negative to all further pro- 
ceedings, and might alone have been sufficient 
for that purpose, withput the observations by 
which it is preceded, and which are so palpably 
open to fair and candid remark. Whether (nj« 



liisterfi are right in thus declining to enter upon 
negotiations for peace, when so many opportu- 
nities have occurred, is not the question. The 
object of the present inquiry is only to shew how 
far the conduct jof ministers in these transactions 
has been consistent with the convictions they have 
expressed, and the professions they have so re- 
peatedly made, " that it was not only their duty 
** but their interest^ to secure peace as soon as pos" 
*' sible^ upon safe and honourable grounds^ and 

^* THAT THEY HAD MISSED NO FAIR OPPORTU- 

*' NiTY TO EFFECT IT;"* and how far their 
friends and supporters are justified, in recom- 
mending to the country a further reliance in 
those, assurances, and in representing petitions 
for peace as not only ^' unnecessary but tnischier- 
*^ ou^y and in effect, as petitions for the 
" prolongation of the war."+ 

But it may probably be asked, if the present 
polijcy of the British Cabinet has determined 
them to continue the war, what should prevent 
them from openly avowing such determination, 



* Such is reported as the language of Mr. Canning, in the 
Houst of Commons, on Colonel Stanley presenting the petition 
for peace of die inhabitants of Bolton, ^Hd February, 1808. 

I- See the address to the inhabitants ef Manchester Ife/ore 
rsferrtd to^ in p^fUS* 
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and what ocoasion can ^ there be to elude by sq 
much circumlocution} and so many evasions, the 
pacific proposals made by the enemy ? Would 
it not, it may be asked, be much more manly, 
much more honourable, much more consistent 
with the character of Great Britain, to reject 
these insufficient pretexts, and to avow the de- 
termination, that England mil not negotiate for 
peace with France?' Undoubtedly it would be 
more dignified, and more consistent with those 
professions of frankness and good faith so fre^ 
quently made in the course of the correspon- 
dence by the British Ministry ; but a little con^- 
(uderation will shew that this is a line of conduct 
whi^h ministers cs^nnot ostensibly adopt. What 
the con^eqiiences mi^ht be, if Great Britain were 
openly tp avow sentiments of inextinguishable 
hostility against the, sti^tjes with which she is now 
at war, it is not easy to calculate. To the great 
tribunal of public opinion, some deference is 
due; and the maqlfestaticm of such 2^ Aispoui--^ 
tion, ^nd the course, of concoct to which it must 
lead, could only cjause this.coantry tp 1^ con- 
sidered as the common enemy of the rest of th$ 
world. But independent of foreign powers, 
ihf^re are fprmida^le objections at home against 
sueh; a bold and de^isi v^ measure* Were.minis- 
- ters explicitly to refuse. all offers of negotiation, 
iL would open the eyes of thep^i^plf (o their real 
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situation. Tliey would then clearly perceive, 
that the long unvaried track of hostility in which 
they are called upon to persevere, can only 
terminate in their ruin ; and that if they escape 
a sudden destruction^ from the rocks and pre- 
cipideff which they must at every step encoun'*- 
ler, they must eventually perish from the very 
fatigue and difficulty of the journey. That the 
heavy burthens and taxations to which they suIh 
mit shall never be relaxed ; that the personal 
sacrifices which the war requires must not only 
be continued, but increased ; that whole clasffet 
of society, the pride, and strength, and hope of- 
the country, must quit theit* pacific and useful 
occupations, and devote themselves to a military 
life ; and all this because ministers refute to 
listen to any proposals of pacificaiion;, could 
scarcely be expected to be silently submitted to^ 
and would indeed require a prostration of in^ 
tellect upon which ministers themselves would 
hardly presume. A different polic^y i6 therefore^ 
necessary. The offers of reconciliation, so re^ 
peatedly and earnestly made, are not to be 
directly and ostensibly rejected; but our ac'- 
ceptance of them is to be postponed, tHiwe learn 
the sentiments of our aUies^ objections are to be 
raised^ as to the authority of the minister by whx^m 
they are made J or to the irregular and hasty 
manner of his proceeding; and those circum-^ 
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stances which to common apprehension are the 
most decisive proofs of a pacific disposition on 
the part of our enemy, are to be converted into 
additional causes of offence, and represented as 
evidence- of an unjusti/iable suspicion of our sin-- 
cerity. Hence the country is led to believe that 
the continuance of the war is to be attributed to 
no other cause than the bad faith, prevarication, 
animosity, and obstinacy of the enemy. In this 
idea they are industriously confirmed by every 
art which those who delight in war and fatten 
upon its spoils can devise. Jt is to no purpose 
that ministers have precluded themselves and 
the country from the knowledge of any proposals * 
which our enemies are inclined to make^ by inter* 
dieting or avoiding all discussion. Their ex* 
pectations and demands, although unknown, are 
still represented as in the highest degree unjust 
and exorbitant, and as requiring from us a total 
surrender of our honour and our interest, our 
commercial prosperity and our maritime rights; 
and even jthe attempt to explain to us such de- 
mands, is considered by us as only adding insult 
to injury. By a kind of magnetic repulsion, 
the nearer. they approach the further we fly. 
The result of every attempt at pacificatioa only 
renders pacification less probable. Formerly, 
we had some assignable reasons of hostility, 
however weak and futilei served at lQa,8t 
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1 are tht to mark the limit of our sacrifices and the bound 

utioQ on of our labours ; but these are now discarded as 

:rtttlint9 useless pretexts. Such, we are told, is the vio* 

teoteds lence and ambition of the enemy, such his deter- 

(fify ijif. mination to be satisfied with nothing short of our 

eve tk entire destruction, that tve must now dismiss all 

iUtedio ideas of peace ^ and resort as our only security to 

^I^QQ a PERPETUAL WAR. We Contemplate such a 

itbis ^^^^ of society as if it were long possible; asif 

g^gfy in the continual fluctuation of human affairs, war 

fatten ^lone could be eternal; as if the period must 

^gg hot arrive, when One of the two nations 

ivA ^y "^hom such a sentiment is avowed, must in- 

.^^ CUR inevitable destruction as a state, 

AND submit to THE WILL OF THE OTHER ! 
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If, in the course of the preceding pages, I have 
in any degree, accomplished the objects which I 
had in view ; if I have demonstrated, not only 
that no scUisfaciory proof has as yet been given that 
a just^ honourable J and advantageous peace is not 
' attainable^ but that even the proposak successive- 
ly made to the British Ministry for a negotiation, 
^ave either been postponed^ eluded^ or perverted to 
the purposes of exciting fresh hostility ; if this 
has been done with any degree of conviction, I 
would now venture to ask those acknowledged 
friends to peace, who have been of opinion that 
it id not advisable for the people to express their 
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aeatiaieiits on that subject by addresses or peti- 
tions to the sovereign^ what measures they would 
advise the country to take at such a juncture ? 
At the time those opinions were first avowed^ 
they were perhaps more- defensible than at pre- 
Kent. Rumours of a negotiation prevailed in 
the country, the particulars of which were not 
known beyond the cabinet,, and it was not until 
the nueeting.of Parliament^ that the public had 
an opportunity of forming a judgment on the 
subject But now, when the attention of an hour 
will explain to the most indolent capacity all that 
ministers allow U9 to know of these discussions^ 
it mayi'easonafaily.be expected^ that every diffeiv 
ence of opinion amongst the friends of peace, 
will be effectually removed. 7hat finding every 
other hope frustrated, every other prospect of 
reconciliation closed, every doubt as to the in- 
tention of Ministers dispelled, the dispassionate 
part of the community will resoi^^ to the only 
constitutional mode in their power » apd express 
their sentiioents to their sovereign^ . in those 
loyal and dutiful terms which he will not refuse 
to hear. Is it assented as an objection. to thes# 
measures, that it would be impolitic to Jet our 
enemies know the real situation of the coun« 
try ? I scruple not to aver, that whatever that 
situation may be, it is more injurious to this 
country to make suoh an assertion than it is 
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open}y to acknowledge the evil. Are we then 
to tell our enemies, in express terms, that our 
situation is such that we must labour to conceal 
it from them ? That we have already arrived 
at 'such a state of disease, that we dare not probQ 
the wound ? fiy the constitution of these realms, 
it is the right of the people to petition their 
Sovereign, and if that right is not to be exer- 
cised on an emergency like the present, when is 
it likely to be of any use ? But the paramount 
consideration on this, as on all similar subjects, 
is, that it is always desirable that the truth should 
be known, and that all endeavours to conceal it 
are only the result of that narrow policy, which, 
in attempting to impose upon others, imposes 
only on itself. That these faithful representa- 
tions of the public mind will contain any senti- 
ments derogatory to the honour of the crown, 
or the invincible spirit of the people, it would be 
. a libel upon the country to suppose. The pur- 
port of them is not, as has been falsely and ab* 
surdly represented, that Great Britain should 
humiliate herself to her enemies, and should 
stain her honour and comprothise her interests 
by the acceptance of any terms which might be 
unworthy of a great and powerful natioi). Their 
object is to express the desire of the petitioners 
that an opening may still be le^ fer negotiation ; 
that any. opportunities that may in future present 
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themselves of entering upon pacific discussiong, 
and ascertaining the terms upon vrhich peace 
may be concluded, may not, like those Trhich 
have already occurred, be neglected, or per- 
verted to other purposes ; and that if such terms 
be found consistent with the dignity of the 
British Sovereign, and the interests of his peo^ 
pie, if they should be calculated to confirm to us 
our possessions, to establish our just rights, to 
afford a wide scope for national exertion, to re* 
move as much as possible the causes of future 
warfare, and finally to satisfy that sense of na- 
tional honour which is no less essential to 
the true interests than to the character of the 
country, that then, and then only, such terms of 
pacification should be acceded to. 

Nor let it be supposed that these loyal mani* 
festations of the state of the country and of the 
feelings of the people, will for one moment 
relate or interfere with that patriotic spirit, and 
that unanimity of action, which are requisite for 
the defence of the country and the vigorous pro- 
secution of the war* The people well know 
that this is a duty which is paramount to all 
other considerations ; that it admits of no quali'^ 
fications; is affected by no misconduct of minis- 
ters ; and ceases but with life itself. Wretched 
indeed would be our condition, if the high and 
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honourable performance of this indisfiensable 
duty were not perfectly consistent with that free- 
dom of opinion on all political subjects, and 
particularly on the objects and consequences of 
war, and on the measures of ministers, which by 
our birth-right as Britons we enjoy; and they 
who presumptuously stigmatize the free exercise 
of this inestimable privilege with the mark of 
disloyalty or disaSTection, are not only unworthy 
of such a privilege, but^ are the real promoters 
Qf that disunion which they affect to deprecate, 
and would, if they could succeed in their efforts 
to silence the free expression of the public mind, 
deprive the friends and defenders of their coun- 
try, of all that renders it worth veneration and 
iforth defence. 

To enter upon pacific tliscussions without a 
real desire of bringing them to a successful ter- 
mination, can however be of no avail. We have 
already seen with what ease the offers even for 
opening a negotiation may be eluded ; and we 
cannot doubt that if there be not a sincere and 
mutual denre of reconciliation, innumerable 
circumstances may occur in the course of any 
negotiation, which may aflford a plausible pre** 
text for defMtiog die object which the parties 
profisss to have in view. To the people at large 
it ii indiifitfrent to what administration they may 
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be indebted for the restoration of trianquillity, 
but it must be acknowledged tbat his Majesty's 
present Ministers have shewn no substantial in- 
dications tbat they are actuated by any spirit oE 
conciliation, and that the declarations of their 
pacific intentions have been strongly contrasted 
by their conduct, as often as any opportunity 
has occurred of putting them to the test. On tbe^ 
other hand, the tendency of their councils to' 
enlarge the theatre and extend the ravages of 
war, seems no less manifest thaH their aversion 
to peace. At the time when they came into 
power, the difficulties and dangers under which 
this country laboured from her powerful adver- 
saries, were deeply felt and generally acknow- 
ledged ; but during,^ the short period of their . 
administration, those difficulties have been in- 
creased, and those adversaries have been more 
than doubled, both in number and in strength.' 
Nations which were then firmly united with us 
in a common cause, have been alienated, and con- 
verted ; into enemies ; those which before were 
neutral, have, by imprudent, unjust, and violent 
measures, been thrown into the arms of France • 
aqd} a$ if it were not sufficient to have exaspe- 
rated all Europe against us, we have by our rash 
and inconsiderate proceedings, and particularly 
by the impolitic tenor of the late Orders ini 
Council, givep rise : to a spirit of animosity be- 
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tween this country and America, the conse* 
quences of which cannot fail to be highly in- 
jurious and dangerous to both. That the aliena- 
tion of our continental allies may, in a great 
degree, be attributed to the extraordinary suc- 
cesses of Bonaparte, may readily be admitted ; ' 
but the final extinction of all friendly inter- 
course, and the present hostility between thi^ 
country and the principal Northern Powers, is 
the unhappy result of our own misconduct and 
violence ; and even those successes which have 
overthrown every continental barrier against the 
ambition of Bonaparte, may fairly be attributed 
to the manifest indisposition and neglect, on the 
part of the British Ministry, to avail themselves 
of the opportunity afforded by the offer of 
Austria, in the month of April, 180^, for termi- 
nating hostilities, and preventing the further 
ravages of war. 

How far it is probable that after the repeated 
overtures for-negotiation made, either directly 
or indirectly to this country by the present 
Ruler of France, he may be inclined to renew 
such an application it is difficult to say. Hav^ 
ing so frequently declared in the face of Europe 
his willingness to enter upon a negotiation, and 
having solicited the mediation of other powers 
for that purpose, it is possible that he may ex* 
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P^ that the oext offer should originate with us. 
Nor can it be cooteoded that such a manifesta-^ 
tion can, iiiider due precautions, be derogatory 
to the honour of any country ; for if such an 
idea were universally to prevail, all wars musi; 
be interminable. On the contrary, the frequent 
rejection of the propositions made to us, now 
calls upon us to be the first to make a pacific 
advance. In the eyes of the rest of the world, 
which has so long suffered under the calamities 
of war, such a measure, instead of being degradingt 
would appear highly honourable to this country^ 
and one of the leading members ofH'ia Majesty's 
present administration, has asserted in specific 
' termsi '^ that at amf time when negotiation iV desir- 
^^ abU^ he cannot conceive that any delicacy as 
'* to which pftrty should make the proposal 
^^o^g|bt to stand in the way."'^ It is easy» how- 
ever, to foresee, that against any proceeding 
of this nature, it will be loudly asserted, that 
this u not the titfu/or pacific overtures ; an obser- 
vation which the supporters of the war system 
have been equally ready to make, ever since its 
90mme^M:ement, whenever such overtures have 
been proposed. Aeoording to their ideas the 
most improper time to enter on negptiations, is 
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always^ that in which they appear to be the most 
loudly called for by the country, and the most 
strongly recommended by every consideration of 
expediency, of propriety, and of interest. In 
opposition, hovrever, to these sentiments, it may 
with great confidence be observed, that the present 
is, of all others^ the most proper time to enter upon 
pacific discussions. To say nothing of the opera- 
tion of the war, as it affects the condition of differ- 
ent classes of our fellow subjects, we cannot fail to 
observe that a new scene is now opening upon us. 
An essential change has taken place in the gene- 
ral aspect and affairs of Europe. We now for 
the first time find ourselves engaged in a war 
without an ally who can render us the least assist- 
ance, or rather, who will not be an additional 
incumbrance and expense to us ; and have to en- 
ter upon an untried contest, perfectly novel to 
the history of this country, which has long been 
accustomed to carry on its warfare rather by the 
means of its allies than by its own physical re- 
sources and military strength. Besides our JSuro* ' 
pean foes, it seems not improbable that a short 
time may give us another beyond the Atlantic; 
and with the increase of our enemies we may rea- 
sonably apprehend the diminution of our trade, 
and the defalcation of our public revenue. This 
then seems of all others to be the period at which 
we ought to pause. Whether or not we are to 
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plunge into such a new and unexampled contest, 
may yet, perhaps, rest in some degree on our own 
decision ; and certainly a more awful subject was 
never proposed to the deliberation of any coun- 
try—That any negotiation which might be open- 
ed would terminate in the establishment of peace 
cannot indeed be positively asserted ; but at all 
events it would enable us to ascertain in some 
degree the views of the enemy ; and would tend 
either to realize, or to remove, those ideas so 
generally entertained in this country of the in- 
tentions of Bonaparte to infringe upon its ho- 
nour, its interests, or its rights. If these appre- 
hensions should be dissipated by any proposals 
which he might make, the way to pacification 
would then be prepared; if, on the contrary, 
they should be confirmed, every difference of 
opinion in this country, as to the expediency or 
practicability of peace, would be effectually re- 
moved ; and every possible privation would not 
only be cheerfully submitted to, but the tempo- 
rary calamities incident to any portion of our fel- 
low subjects, who may be more particularly liable 
to suffer from the effects of long protracted hos- 
tilities, or by the loss of commercial intercourse, 
would doubtless be alleviated by the liberality 
of the more wealthy part of the community, or 
the timely aid of the nation at large. If, how- 
ever, we should be compelled by the ambitious 
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views and unreasonable demands of our adver* 
sary to continue the war, let our efforts be di- 
rected by magnanimity and public spirit, sup- 
ported by prudence and economy, and above all, 
Jet us endeavour to reconcile the world to our 
cause by conducting ourselves with integrity^ 
with strict adherence to good faith, and with in* 
violable justice. It is by such means, and by 
such means only, that we can hope to render any 
war either popular or successful. To stain the 
honour, to degrade the character, and to violates 
the good faith of the nation ; to attempt either to 
secure ourselves, or to annoy our enemies, by 
acts of cruelty, of treachery, and of injustice^ 
unauthorized by the general laws of society, and 
the practice of civilized states, is to ackao wledge 
that we can no longer rely on the virtue, energy, 
and courage, which h^ve hitherto distinguished 
and preserved this country through all her dif- 
ficulties ; it is to render ourselves the just objects 
of resentment, of dread, and of abhorrence, to 
the rest of the world, and cannot fail to accele* 
rate that ruin which the debasement of public 
spirit, and of private virtue, must inevitably 
produce. 
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On the 13th of June, 18 lo, Earl Grey moved in 
the House of Lords, an address to his Majesty, 
in which hfe proposed — 

*' To state to His Majesty, that we catmot doubt His 
^' Majesty's readiness to embrace the first opportunity of 
*' concluding a peace on just and reasonable terms ; butg 
'^ that looking to the nature of the contest^n which we 
'' are engaged ; to the power of France^ now unhappily 
** established over the greater part of Europe; and to 
*' the spirit and character of the government of that 
*' country; we are convinced that this event, so anxiously 
** desired by His Majesty and his loyal people, xsnll be 
** best promoted, by proving to the world, that while 
^' His Majesty is actuated by the most just and mo- 
" derate views, we possess the means of pef-manently 
^* supporting the honour and independence of our coun* 
**4ry, against every species of attack by which the 
'^ enemy may hope to assail them. 

'^ That, for this purpose, it is indispensably necessary, 
*' that His Majesty's Government should henceforth 
'' adopt a wise and systematic policy, regulated not only 
^ by a just estimate of our present difficulties, but by a 
*^ prudent foresight of the probable exigencies of a pro- 
" tracted warfare/* 
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An amendment was moved by Lord Stanhope, 
purporting, that the House would pledge them- 
selves to maintain the law of the land^ and to 
support the liberties of the people, and the trial 
by jury ; which was supported by the Duke qf 
Norfolk, the Earl of Suffolk, and Lord Erskine, 
— but was negatived ; upon which those noble- 
men immediately left the House. The motion 
for the address was then proposed, and negatived 

by a majority of 134 Peers, against 72. 

• 

Thus then it appears, that an addressy purport- 
ing, in substance, to be a recommendation to 
His Majesty to continue the present war, was 
supported by 72 Peers in opposition to Adminis- 
tration, and was negatived by I34 Peers who are 
friendly to administratpn. 

It will not, however, be supposed, that the 
difiference of opinion between their lordships 
arose on the passages now quoted. That the 
present administration are at least as ready to 
carry on the war as their political opponents, 
cannot be doubted ; and they must have per- 
ceived with great satisfaction, that on this im- 
portant subject, there is now no opposition of 
party 9 but that the expediency of continuing 
the war is generally and unequivocally acknow- 
ledged. 
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Tbat the tendency of the proposed address iW 
to encourage a Continliatice of the war, is toC> 
apparent to admit of a doubt. It is true, we 
there read of '^ His Majesty's readiness to con- 
'^ elude a peace on just and reasonable terms," 
and of *^ His Majesty's just and moderate 
^* views;" btrt its substantial purport is evident 
a^nd decisive. What can be iheant by our 
" proving to the world that we possess the 
^^ means of permanently supporting the honour 
" and iiKlependence of our country," but a 
continuance of the war? By what means are 
we told that peace will be best promoted? 
' — By a Continuation of the war. Why is His 
Majesty's acknowledged desire of peace oppos^^ 
^d by the abjective particle butj if it be not 
because we are to continue the war ? or why are 
we^ at this prolonged period of hostility, sa 
pointedly called upon to estimate our resources^' 
but on account of the exigencies of a protracted 
warfare ? * 

If, however, any doubts could remain as ta 
the purport of the proposed address^ they would- 
be speedily removed by adverting to the argu- 
ments used by the noble lord in its supports 
From these we^ learn, — and not without a con- 
siderable portion both of surprise and concem, 
that his lordship is now of opinion that *^ we 
^^ are reduced to the dilemma, either that the 
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" attempt on our part to open the door \o a 
" negotiation, 9rauld not conduce to the atutinmaii 
" of our object; or, that if that objeet was att^ 
'* able, it would be unaccompanied mth those es- 
•• sential securities which alone could render it 

reaUy raluabU:" « That when we consider 

that he who now sits exulting over the spoils 
of prostrate Europe^ is checked in his hopes 
oiunirersal dominion^ and retarded in his pro* 
gress to a nunre extended despotism, by the 
power, resistance, and resources of this coun- 
try alone, it is impossible not to believe him 
impelled by all those inBuences which sway 
the^ human heart, to look to the overthrow and 
destruction of Great Britain^, as his fixed, his 
most desirable object ; as that in which all his 
passions are concentrated, and to which all his 
designs are directed. This object is the soU 
aim of his policy, whether in war or in 
PEACE. To the latter, whenever our enen^ 
may incline to make it, we must only look as to 

A PERIOD DURING WHICH HE HAY WITH 
MORR SECURITY PURSUE HIS PLANS A- 
" GAINST THE FREEDOM, INDEPENDENCE, 
*' AND EXISTENCE OF TJilS COUNTRY."* 



« I am fiillj sensible of the impropriety of laying too great 
a stress on particular ezpressicmsi reported from an extempo- 
raneous speech ; but the general tenor of the whole cannot be 
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.From these and other expressions in the speech 
of Lord Grey, it may be concluded, that how* 
ever desirous he may be of the restoration of 
^eace, he conceives that under the present cir- 
cumstances of Europe, it cannot be obtained 
without the imminent risk of greater evils than 
we already sustain, and that we have now no 
alternative but to continue the war. Nor can 
it be denied, that similar opinions are very ge- 
nerally diffused through the country at large, 
and have induced many of those who were for- 
merly adverse to the war, and whose abilities 
and influence might greatly have contributed to 
a pacification, to arrange themselves in the ranks 
of those whom they formerly opposed, and to 
vindicate the necessity of perpetual or indefinite 
hostility. 

The question between the advocates of the 
war, and the friends of peace, i^ now fairly at 
issue. On the facts and circumstances on which 
their respective opinions are founded, they 
are perfectly agreed. The immense accession 
of power which our enemiy has acquired in the 

tnisunderstood. The extracts here ^vea are from the report 
as taken in short-hand by Mr. Power, and published by Ridge- 
way, which on being compared with those given in the papers 
of the day, appears not substantially to differ^ as far as relates to 
this subject. 
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course of the war, and the increasing difficulty 
of providing our own resources^ are subjects not 
less expatiated upon by the promoters of the 
war, than by those who wish for its termination : 
but on this occasion, as on many others, from the 
same premises different persons have drawn 
different results. Those who are favourable to 
the continuance of the war, are of opinion that 
the successes of Bonaparte have given him so 
decided a superiority over us, that there can beno 
safety, either in peace or war^ whilst he retains his 
power ; and that it is more advisable to devote 
the remainder of our strength to the possibility 
of overturning him, tban to consent to a recon- 
ciliation on any terms that can be proposed^ 
Undoubtedly if (hat crisis be now arrived; if our 
enemies be so far aggrandized, and this country 
so far reduced by the present contest, that a 
pacification can only seal our destiny, and con- 
sign us over to slavery,.dishonour, and contempt, 
it would be worse than folly, it would be the 
most detestable wickedness, not to expend the 
last drop of our blood rather than submit to 
siich a disgrace. Fortunately, however, for usali, 
this alarming period is not yet arrived; and it is 
precisely to prevent its arrival, that these consi- 
derations arc offered to the public mind. That 
the first promoters and subsequent conductors 
of the war have done much to bring on such a 
crisis, must be admitted; but there are in this 
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country powers of resistance w^ich no miscon* 
duct of ministers can impair ; energies which no 
concurrence of exterior circumstances can de- 
stroy ; which depend not on the prosperity, or 
the disorder, of financial arrangements, but on 
the limbs and strength, on the hearts and minds 
of a people determined to be free. Whilst, there* 
fore, the friends of peace perceive, in its fullest 
extent, the additional power acquired by our 
enemy in the course of the war, they by no means 
admit that his superiority is so great and so de- 
cisive, as to render the establishment of peace, 
upon safe and honourable terms, an event beyond 
all just and reasonable expectation. What may 
be the consequence, if the same steps which have 
hitherto been pursued^ shoidd^be persevered in to a 
further extent ^ they cannot indeed foresee ; but 
they entertain not a doubt that, under the present 
circumstances^ a reconciliation might be effected, 
which should not only be consistent with the 
honour and interests of this country, but should 
place her beyond the apprehension of danger 
from any power on earth. In looking to the 
strength and resources of France, they are not so 
appalled as to be forgetful of their own. If it be 
true, that France has obtained the ascendency 
over continental Europe, it is equally true, that 
on the ocean this country is unrivalled. If the 
revenues of France, extracted from her ex- 
tended population be great, those of this coun« 
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try, which are supported not only by an active 

and industrious people, but by an inexhaustible 

foreign trade, are also great, and of a nature at 

least equally permanent. I£ a season of peace 

would give facilities to the further power and 

aggrandizement of France, it would afiford them 

in a much greater degree to this country, which, 

from the excellence of her manufactures, the 

extent of her mercantile capital, and the incal* 

culable superiority of her fleets, is ready to enter 

on that career of national prosperity for which 

France is yet unprepared. Does it then FolloWf 

as an inevitable consequence, that because we 

are unable to overtkrow the power of France^ 

we are incompetent to defend ourselves 4rom 

any attack which France may think proper to 

direct against us ? or shall we be so much alarmed 

at our present circumstances, as to suppose there 

is no safety but in desperation ? 

Nor must it be understood that the depress* 
ing representations made respecting the condi-* 
tion and resources of this country, are to be 
admitted in an unqualified and unlimited sense. 
It is oiily when we contemplate the prosecution 
of the war, 'that we can be said to feel the insuf- 
ficiency of our resources, or the difiBcuhies of 
ouF situation. It is the immense expenditure of 
our military and naval establishments-^— the pre- 
paration of formidable and expensive expe-^ 
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ditio0s-T-the profuse and wanton manner in. 
wbicb the Fealth of tl>e nation is unavoid* 
ably expended and misapplied during a state 
of warfare, that occasion this disproportion 
between our wants and our supplies. Gould 
we, fo|r a moment, allow ourselves, to sup- 
pose,- that this enormous expenditure could^ 
with safety to ourselves, be wholly, or even in* 
part avoided, our prospects would suddenly 
change, and we should discover that the diffi- 
culties by which we were surrounded were not 
of an s^olute and unalterable nature, but were 
merely the result of a course of conduct which' 
we had prescribed to ourselves, and were deter- 
mined at all events to pursue ; — To every object, 
of our own protection — to every domestic im* 
provement, and even to the liquidation of our im« 
mense encumbrances, the revenues of the coun«* 
try are abundantly sufficient. We ARE STRONG 

FOR PEACE, BUT WEAK FOR WAR. COMPETENT 
TO DEFEND OURSELVES FROM EVERY ATTACK 
THAT CAN BE MADE AGAINST US ; BUT INCOM^ 
PETENT TO CHANGE THE DESTINY OF EUROPE, 
OR TO DRAG ITS PRESENT RULER FROM HIS IM- 
PERIAL HEIGHT. To suppose, therefore, that 
we are reduced to such a state of debility by 
the war, as to be rendered incapable of defend- 
ing ourselveS) unless we can accomplish the; 
destruction of our enemies, is a presumption as 
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remote from the truth, as it ought to be from 
the apprehension of every friend to his country. 

What, then, may we be allowed to ask, are the 
real and solid objections to a pacification? Is there 
any clear and definite object for which we are 
now to continue the war ? are we still to attempt 
the restoration of' the hotise of Bourbon? or to 
insist upon indemnity for the past^ and security 
for the future? Are apprehensions still enter- 
tained that, in case of a peace, our countrymen 
will throng in crowds to Paris, and bring hack 
with them those pernicious principles of licen* 
tious liberty, which for so many years were our 
aversion and our dread ? Amidst •all our cala- 
mities, we have at least lived to see that once 
fertile pretext for animosity and bloodshed ex« 
ploded. The pestilential nuisance^ which so imi- 
minently threatened our safety, is effectually 
abated ; \he filthy night-cellar^ full only of thiev^Si 
murderers^ and house-breakers^ is cleansed; th/e 
infamous brothel'^ in the neighbourhood of whigh 
no decent person could think of living) is puri- 
fied;* and in the place of these, we find as 
regular an edifice, as well barred, bolted, and 
secured, and inhabited by persons who conduct 
themselves in as orderly a manner, and with as 
much gravity and solemnity, as any in Europe, 



• See Mr. Burke's Letters on a Regicide Peace^ 
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But if these aheient causes of dissension be re« 
moved, they have been replaced by others, 
whose influence on the community appears. to be 
still more extensive; till at length, th£ vert 

SITUATION INTO WHICH WE ARE BROUGHT 
BY THE WAR, IS ALLEDGED AS THE MOST 
POWERFUL REASON FOR ITS CONTINUANCE. 

Let US, however, endeavour to banish our 
apprehensions so far as to ask, tyhat in all 
human probability is the danger we should incur 
by a peace with France. — The answer is already 
given by JLord Grey. It is " That invasion, 
" of which neither the solemn obligations of treaties ^ 
" nor the seryile dependance of tributary vassalage^ 
" can prevent the attempt.'' I shall not stay to 
ipquire upon what grounds his lordship has 
thought proper to suppose even the possibility of 
this country existing in a state of tributary vas- 
salage to France, and flatter myself that in this 
instance, thore must be sojne inaccuracy in the 
report of his speech; but with respect to our 
reliance on the faith of a treaty with our enemies, 
his lordship cannot but know, that it is only on 
the bro^d principle of mutual interest, and mutual 
security^ that such treaties are, or ought to be 
formed — For the performance of them we rely, 
not on the faith of our enemy, but on our own 
strength ; not on his voluntary performance of 
them, but on our ability to enforce them ; not on his 
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fbrbeannce and moderation, but on ouroxvn vigi* 
lance and promptitude. To assent to any treaty 
which would disqualify us from these measures, 
and where wc had to trust merely to the assu* 
ranees and promises of our adversaries, would 
be to betray the cause of our country. 

Is it then possible to suppose, that under the 
guarantee of such a treaty, where the deviation 
from it by one party would give to the other the 
right of immediate interference, and justify a 
renewal of hostilities, preparations could be 
made by France, which could enable her, in a 
season of peace, and during the confidence of 
amity, to attempt the invasion of this country ? 
Granting to Lord Grey, that it is the sole object 
of the French Ruler ^ whether in peace or war^ to 
accomplish the subjugation of these realms, are 
we, in consequence of a pacification, to sit 
tranquilly by, and see preparations made, which 
according to all reasonable conjecture, can 
have no other object in view than our ultimate 
destruction? Is his Lordship to be ipfprijfieil, 
that in all periods and by every rule otintprr^Z* 
tional law, the hostile preparations of a peighr 
bouring state justify inquiries and precautions on 
the part of others, and that the present case 
differs in no respect from those which have 
before occurred, and must always occur, as long 
as independent nations have an existence* Ifi 
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: the relative situation of Great Britain and 
France, this • has been : recently exemplified* 
Among the causes /for a renewal of hostilities 
assigned by his Majesty's Ministers in the -year 
I803, it was alledged' that France was 'making 
preparations in the ports of Holland. for an inva* 
sion of this- country, : and this .assertion, sanc- 
tioned by the highest authority, produced-uppn 
the people at large that alarm and abhorrence 
which the treacherous nature of such conduct 
could not fail to . inspire, and contributed in an 
eminent degree, not only to reconcile them to 
fresh sacrifices, but to render them eager for 
the prosecution o£ the war. Scarcely, how- 

'ever, had hostilities begun, when it was discp- 
vered that this circumstance, which, if it had 
really existed, was a just and warrantable ground 
of war, was founded in error or misrepresenta- 
tion, and that during a period of two years, 
not one step had been taken by our enemies, 
although they were then under the authority of 
the very man who is still at the head of their 

• government, to make preparations for that inva- 
sion which it seems we so greatly dread; but 
what is still more to our present purpose, is to 
observe, that in the denial given by France, in 
the face of Europe, to this charge, and which 

. has been considered even in this country as a 

, complete refutation, it was explicitly and. in 

Y 



express terms admitted, that if such charge 
had been i^ell founded, it would have been a suf- 
ficient cause for the renewal of hostilities. Can 
it then be presumed, that in case of a treaty with 
France, we are to resign ourselves to whatever 
fate she may prepare for us ? Are we to deli- 
ver ourselves up, bound hand and foot, into the 
power of our enemy? or are we not^ on the 
contrary, to conduct ourselves with that regard 
to our safety and independence which has hither- 
to been found adequate to our preservation both 
in peace and war ? 

That there should be a necessity, in the pre- 
sent times, to enforce by arguments, truths which 
are in themselves evident, is really melancholy ; 
but such is the dread of the power of France 
that has pervaded every rank and description of 
persons in this country, that they dare no longer 
trust, either to the dictates of their own reason, 
or to the evidence of their senses. Let us, 
however, suppose, in compliment to their ap^ 
prehensions, that on some dark winter's night, 
during the interval of a treacherous peace> a 
naval force should be provided by our enemies, 
which at break of day should land a numerous 
army on our own shores— Is there a British head 
or a British hearty that in contemplating the 
achievements of oiir countrymen in E^ypt, in 
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Italy, in Spain, in every part of the globe in which 
they have been placed in hostile array against the 
enemy, could feel a doubt of the result ? but if 
such hs^ve been their coun^e and success in dis« 
tant lands, what would be their efforts on their 
own shores, against an enemy whose power 
they have defied, whose superiority they scorn, 
and whose treachery they would detest ? If un- 
der the supposition of an event, the occurrence 
of which defies probability, and outrages com« 
mon sense — the invasion of England hy France 
in a time of profound peace — ^we should for one 
moment despair of making an effectual resist-' 
ance, or of inflicting upon our invaders a de- 
served and speedy vengeance, we are already 
ripe for the yoke, and ought to submit, without 
a murmur, to any fate that may await us« . 

Fear has, however, no bounds, and national 
fears act as an epidemic. It may therefore, per- 
haps, be said; that although no avowed prepara- 
tions may, during a state of peace, be made by 
France for the destructicm of this country, yet 
that such a state will afford our enemies an op- 
portunity of building a navy in the various ports 
now under their authority, to be ready for effect- 
ing their purpose in case of a rupture, the causes 
of which are always in the power of either party. 
This, however is, in fact, only a recurrence to the 
former argument, and consequently admits of % 

Y 2 
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similar reply* Ships cannot be built; and navies 
formed,' in secret ; ancl if such preparations were 
made, beyond the extent which the exigencies 
of a country in a state of peace might require, 
they would first become the proper object of re- 
monstrance, and, for want of explanation, of 
hostile interference, upon the admitted principlie 
before stated ; but, independent of this, it may 
justly be observed, thai theperiod of peace is not 
the time in which a navy can be formed. It is not 
hulks, and iropes, and canvas alone that constitute 
a navy ; in order to render it complete and for- 
midable, skilfoi commanders and hardy and ex- 
perienced seamen are required, and these can 
only be obtained by a long course of hostile dis- 
cipline. That France should ever arrive at such 
a degree of maritime power as to become formi- 
dable to this country, there is but one chance, 
and that is, by bur continuance of the present 
war. In the early periods of her revolution, 
France was not less inferior to her numerous 
adversaries in military strength, resources, and 
experience, than she is how in naval power to 
this country ; yet, being driven on by her ene- 
mies, either to submission or resistance, she has, 
amidst dangers and calamities, internal dissen- 
sion and external war, fought' her way through 
derision, defeat, and disgrace, not only' to vic- 
tory and independence, but to an unexampled 
degree of military power and glory. In admitting, 
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therefore, with Lord Grey, that our enemy notr 
holds at his disposal the resources of all those ma-^ 
rtttme powers^ tyhoj in former times ^ have even dis^ 
puted mth ourselves the empire of the seasj let us 
not wantonly and unnecessarily compel him, for 
his own defence, to call those powers into action. 
After having united with our allies to render him 
great by land, let us now at least take care that we 
do not render him great by sea. At present his 
navies are growing in the woods, and his seamen 
tilling the fields, or filling the ranks of his armies. 
Let us be cautious how we coq^pel them to ap- 
pear in more formidable situations. Men act 
not without motives; and without our hostility, 
our adversary can have no adequate reason for 
engaging in the task of forming a naval establish- 
ment that may rival that of this country. In the 
present situation of the globe, he is already su- 
perior to every other naval power, and<:an there- 
fore entertain no fear but from ourselves. Even 
our maritime strength is to him no legitimate 
object of envy. Ships, colonies, and commerce, 
which are to us of indispensable necessity, are to 
him only of secondary importance. The attempt 
to attain them would only involve him in new 
contests which it is his true interest to avoid; 
and notwithstanding his memorable language re- 
specting them, which produced fiuch a sensation 
in this country, there is little probability of his 
directing his efforts to this purpose ; otherwise. 
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he would not in the negociations of 1806, have 
proposed to divest France of so important a por^ 
tion of her colonial possessions, in both the £ast 
and West Indies. It is therefore apparent, that 
if France ever become a great naval power, Eng- 
land must not only compel her to the necessity 
of it, but must undertake to be her instructor ; 
and that for making an attempt which must ne- 
cessarily employ so large a proportion of her re- 
sources, she can have no motive but the expec- 
tation of terminating a war, the continuance of 
which caoaot fail, from the nature and extent 
of our strength, to be the perpetual object of her 
vigilance and her apprehension. 

Dismissing, however, the vague and chimerical 
fears which we have hitherto combated, it may - 
still be contended that France, although unable 
to reduce this country to the condition of a de- 
pendant state, may yet, during a season of tran- 
quillity, interrupt her progress and encroach 
upon her prosperity ; and that it is therefore our 
interest, at all events, and by every possible 
exertion, to diminish that power which we shall 
otherwise have perpetual reason to dread. In 
reply to this, it might be observed, that the 
Creator of the universe has not so disposed his 
works, that the prosperity or aggrandizement of 
one state must necessarily imply the debasement 
or misfortune of another ; and that the two great 
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eommunities of Great Britain and France are not 
less calculated to assist each other in the cause 
of national honour and felicity, than they are to 
oppose each other by arms and violence. It must, 
however, unhappily be admitted, that so fortu- 
nate a result must be the offspring of more gene- 
rous sentiments, and more enlightened views, 
than are at present to be expected from the re- 
cent conduct of either of these two powerful 
countries ; and that until such an eyent takes 
place, it will be incumbent upon us, by every 
fair and justifiable effort, to maintain ourselves 
upon an equality, at least, with our rival state ; 
but it would be no less criminal than it would 
be absurd, to suppose that the mere superiority 
of one state is a sufficient ground for the perma- 
nent hostility of another. In the community 
of nations, as in that of individuals. Providence 
has determined that there shall be degrees of 
pre-eminence ; and it is no more justifiable, to 
attack a nation by war, on account only of its 
superior strength or greatness, than it would be 
in private life to assassinate every person of 
higher rank than ourselves. It is only by in- 
dustry, by integrity, by knowledge, by the 
encouragement of enlarged and virtuous senti- 
ments, by the cultivation of the human mind in 
every department of science and of art, that we 
ought to contend for superiority over others. 
It is hy such contests only that the human race 
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can be effectually improved, and it is these alone* 
that counteract the calamities/ which the brutal 
struggles of physical strength have hitherto in-^ 
flicted upon mankind. 

These sentiments are given to the winds* 
Jealousy will continue to exasperate, and war to 
decide, the contests of rival states. We will 
therefore suppose, that it is, in itself, highly ex-^ 
pedient for this country to humiliate the pride ^ 
and diminish the power of France. Yet we 
must at the same time be permitted to doubt, 
whether so desirable an event is likely to be* 
obtained by a further prosecution of the war* 
To what is the present aggrandizement of France, 
so amply dwelt upon by Lord Grey, to be attri- 
buted ? or why have we to lament the more for- 
midable position which she has now assumed 
with respect to the rest of Europe ? Is it because 
we made an unadvised and imprudent peace with 
her, and thereby gave her an opportunity of 
taking measures for her present aggrandizement ? 
Or have we not, on the contrary, exerted all our 
efforts to oppose her in every part of the globe 
where there was any prospect of success ?* 
Had his lordship been fortunate enough to have 
restored peace to Europe in 1806, what would 
probably have been the situation of France at 
this moment ? Is it certain, or is it even proba- 
ble, that Austria would again have been com- 
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pelled to bite the dust, and Prussia have . been 
destroyed as an independent state ? Is it likely • 
that Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, would have 
been found at this time in strict alliance with 
France ? Is it even certain, that if Bonaparte^ 
had not found an inflexible enemy in this coun- 
try, against whom he wished to obtain new re* 
sources and new points of attack, he would have 
attempted the subjugation of Spain and Portugal ? 
would he at this moment have found himself the 
undisputed dictator of the Continent of Europe^ 
or would a daughter of the house of Austria have' 
been the partner of his throne? It is then in all 
probability because a reconciliation with France 
did not take place^ that we have now to regret the 
extended authority of our enemy, and the more 
formidable attitude which he has assumed with 
respect to what remains of the independence of 
Europe. What might have been the present pos- 
ture of affairs in case of such a pacification, cannot 
indeed be precisely determined ; but we may with 
confidence assert, that no circumstances could 
have occurred which could have contributed to 
the aggrandizement of the French ruler, in any 
degree to be compared with what' has. actually 
taken * place.. It is indeed true, that from the 
origin of the present contest, every effort that 
iias been made to limit the dominion and repres&i 
the power of France, has tended only to increase, 
ihem ; yet the period in whioh this extraordU 
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mry accession has taken place, is precisehf thai 
hitwien thi negotiations in I806, and the present 
Hme. Russia, Prussia, Austria, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Spain, and Portugal, with a very consi- 
derable portion of Germany and Italy, might 
have been rescued from the authority, or se* 
cured from the inBuence of the enemy. Even 
Hanover might yet have been under the domi- 
nion of the house of Brunswick; and the 
French emperor, although greatly aggrandized 
by the folly, the pertinacity, and the weakness 
of former ministers of this country, would have 
found a terminatftoo, if not c^ his ambition, at 
least of the means of gratifying it, in the tran- 
quillity of a general peace. 

Reflections of this nature may be supposed to 
have been as likely to occur to Lord Grey, as 
to any man now living. He must have recol- 
lected what the relative situation of France and 
of this country was in I806, and he cannot but 
be sensible, that the astonishing difference be- 
tween that and the present, has been occa- 
sioned, not by a peace, but by a continuation 
of tl^ war ; which, whilst it has increased the 
resources and extended the dominions of France, 
has greatly diminished the power and the in- 
fluence of this country, has actually destroyed 
a great proportion of her military, and has 
reduced her to a situation, net cfUy compara- 
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tivelyy but positmly longer than she was at th$ 
time such pacification was proposed. Yet with 
the full view of ail these circumstances, his . 
lordship, stands forward to say, that became the 
power of France is unhappily established over the 
greater part of Europe^ we must continue the 
war J To what are we to attribute the origin 
of French aggrandizement, but to the attack (^ 
the alli^ sovereigns of Europe upon the then 
2|lmost defenceless territory of France ? To what 
is every accession that she has made to be in fact 
unputedi but to a perseverance in the same hos» 
tile measures? Yet it must be confessed,, that 
at timesy just and reasonable hopes might have 
been entertained, that the power of the states 
confederated against her would prove success- 
ful, and be found sufiEicient — ^if not to conquer 
France, at least to keep her within her own li- 
mits ; but notwithstanding these warlike powers, 
arrayed against her on every part of her fron- 
tiers, she has broken through the iron boundary, 
and diffused herself, like an ungovernable tor- 
rent, on every side. Upon what grounds is it 
thea to be argued, that the subjugation of France, 
which, when she was in a state of disorder and 
debility, could not be effected by the united efforts 
of Europe, should now, when she has acquired an 
accession of power beyond all that could have 
been conjectured, be accomplished by the sole 
efforts of this country, not only without the aid^ 
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9^9 but ia opposition to those vtry powers, in 
alliance with whom we commenced the war? 
To what strange perversity are we to attribute 
the conduct of our statesmen, who in proportion 
as the attainment . of the object becomes more, 
impracticable, and the attempt more dangerous, 
strengthen and confirm themselves in their de-^ 
termination to pursue it ; who after having 
been repeatedly foiled in the attempt to conquer 
France by superiority of numbers, now expect 
to accomplish it with an inferiority so remark* 
able aa to render all comparison ridiculous ; who^ 
instead of learning caution from their own disap- 
pointments and their own weakness, feel only 
exasperation at the power of the enemy ; who 
indulge their wishes, rather than their expecta- 
tions, and in the eagerness of their desires to 
humiliate that foe whom they have so eminent- 
ly contributed to raise, forget that the same 
ciiuses will continue to produce the same ef- 
fects; and who. have flattered their own pas- 
sions and. prejudices to such a degree, as. even 
to stigmatize as irjiational or insane all 
those who . would oppose their destructive ca- 
reer.* 

* In the debate on this subject in the House of Lords, the 
Earl of Liverpool is said to have observed in his reply to 
Lord Grey, that " v^hatever difference of opinion formerly 
V existed on the subject of the war, ke believed^ amongst all 
(^ 80BE1, RATiONAi« ^f^> M iHUt controrUijf of sintimeni 
** nmaimd**' 



In considering Lord Grey as an advocate for 
the continuance of the war, I 'am well aware of 
the difference of opinion that still exists between 
him and the present' administration : as to the 
mode in which such war ought t6.be conducted. 
On the ruin and disgrace which must inevitably 
attend its * further prosecution- upon the princi- 
ples avowed, and by the measures adopted by 
them, his Lordship has dwelt with ^peculiar em- 
phasis. In a forcible ' and solemn - appeal to 
Lord Liverpool, he requests him to acquaint 
their Lordships, * ^ whether aft^r having made 
*^ the experiment, he^ finds his progress accele- 
** rated towards a successful termination of the 
'' war. Whether that object has been advanced 
^' by his expeditions so unwisely planned, and so 
'^ shamefully conducted, so totally defective in 
*^ every thing with respect to time, place, and 
*' circumstance, that it was absolutely impossible 
'* that they could lead to any other result than 
*^ has attended them; a result which this country 
*' is at this moment bewailing and weeping in tears 
"and blood.'* To which Lord Grey further 
adds, " Had his Majesty's ministers given to the 
" state of Europe that consideration, which a 
" sound and salutary policy would have recom- 
^' mended, had they been affected by its almost 
" total subjection, it was impossible they should 
^^ not be convinced that all - the • jprobabilities of 
" success were in contradiction to the course they 
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yentured to pursoe. ** They must have been struck 
*^ with the folly and ruin of embarking in military 
*^ operations against France ^ at a time when there 
*^ wets no power in existence to give them an effectuai 
*^ co-operation.'^ 

From this, and similar pass^es in the speech 
of Lord Grey, we discover, that although he 
concurs with the present administration in the 
expediency of continuing the war, he differs 
with them as to the manner in which it ought 
to fas conducted. It is true, he has not particu- 
lariseed the fsMkod which he would himself re- 
commend for that purpose ; but the general tenor 
of his observations enables us to conjecture, with 
sufficient certainty, what that method would be* 
From these we find, that under his direction the 
contest would be carried on, rather upon a de- 
fensive,, than an offensive system. That expen- 
sive undertakings ;ind ruinous expeditions would 
be avoided; but that we should maintain our 
fleets and armies in full strength, principally 
for our own defence ; although prepared at the 
iiBie'time to cake advantage of any circumstan- 
ces that might, in the course of events, appear 
to be favourable to our interests ; and that finally, 
we should husband our resources in such a man- 
ner, as to enable us to carry on this protracted 
warfare to an indefinite extent.«-If, then, such 
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be the plan which Lord Grey would recommend 
to the adoption of this country ; and if it be not, 
I am wholly at a loss to conceive in what he 
differs from His Majesty's present Ministers ; 
let us for a moment inquire into the advan- 
tages likely to be derived from it, and what 
would be its probable result. We are told by 
Lord Grey, thxit we are to depend upon ourselves 
and ourselves alone ; consequently the immense 
advances with which we have been accustomed 
to subsidize foreign countries, would no longer 
be found necessary ; or rather, as he justly re* 
marks, the time is now arrived^ when there is no 
power in existence to co-opercUe with us^ or to ac* 
cept the offers of our pecuniary assistance. — - 
Again, we are given to understand from the 
tenor of his Lordship's argument, that all waste<^ 
ful and expensive armaments, all hazardous and 
destructive expeditions, would be avoided, from 
which we are to suppose, that a very considera- 
ble retrenchment would be made in our expend!* 
ture. After all, however, it may be doubted, 
even if a war could be conducted upon the prin* 
ciples laid down by Lord Grey, whether any 
retrenchments that could be made during a state 
of avowed hostility, would afford the country 
any effectual relief. To admit of the slightest 
reduction, either in our military or naval strength^ 
would be impossible. — On the contrary, whilst 
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our enemy- would be compielled to strain every 
effort to acquire a superiority of force, we should 
find it necessary to increase, rather than to di- 
minish our preparations, so as to be ready to 
repel any attempt that he might make against 
us, — From the commencement of the present 
contest, in 1793» the annual expenditure of this 
country, as stated by Lord Grey, has increased 
from sixteen to eighty-five millions ; yet, when 
the very interest of our permanent debt now 
greatly exceeds the whole amount of the annual 
public expenditure at the commencement of the 
contest, we are called upon to husband our re^- 
sources J in order to be enabled to continue the 
war. Can, then, any thinking person flatter 
himself that this rapid increase of expenditure, 
which continually adds to the principal of our 
debt, and thereby, from the natural effect of 
taxation on the ' prices of every article of con- 
sumption, increases also our contingent annual 
expenditure, be stayed in its career during the 
continuance of the war ? Even if that war were 
now terminated, and a peace - establishment 
Were • immediately to tskke place, six or seven 
millions of permanent taxes, as we are informed 
by Lord Grey, would be required in addition to 
our present burthens. Is it then possible to 
conceive that under such circumstances, even if 
we could modify hostilities at-our own pleasure, 
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vft could restrain our expenditure within its pre^ 
sent limits, so as not to fear a failure in re- 
seurces ? Or is it not, on the contrary, easy to 
foresee, that if, as his Lordship admits, "iojk:* 
" aiidn has arrived at a height beyond which it 
^^ cannot well be carried — that it has been extended 
*^ to its f idlest reachj and nearly attained its utmost 
** limitSj'* — ^there is nothing wanting but a fur- 
ther continuance of the war, even on the most 
economical and restricted scale, to carry it beyond 
those limits; and to bring on those financial 
calamities, the operation of which has been 
uniformly found destructive to those political 
establishments by which they have been incur* 
red. 

But whilst the continuance of war, under 
any system^ must inevitably add to our present 
burthens, it must at the same time operate so as 
to render us less able to bear them, by the incon- 
veniences and disadvantages which it imposes 
upon that important portion of our revenue de- 
rived from our foreign trade. That we have not 
suffered so greatly from this cause as might have 
been expected, is to be attributed to the unremit- 
ting industry and perseverance of our merchants, 
who, as long as any possibility remained of main- 
taining a commercial intercourse with the conti- 
nent, did not fail to avail themselves of it tg the 

z 
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fullest extent. Another aspect of affairs is now 
taking place ; the maritime states of Europe no 
longer retain even the form of independence, but 
are incorporated with the dominions of the con- 
queror, and the continent is to be hermetically 
sealed against the introduction of British mer- 
chandize. — ^This, then, has brought on a new 
crisis, the effects of which cannot, as yet, be 
fully estimated, although they are already too 
perceptible in the present state of the mercan-* 
tile world. Whether such an attempt on the 
part of the French ruler can be successfuly or 
whether the measures Ttsorted to by our mer- 
chants will be found adequate to counteract their 
effects, yet remains to be tried; but it cannot be 
doubted, that even if our adversary should fail 
in carrying his purpose fully into execution, he 
will succeed in throwing obstacles in the way 
of our commerce, and in adding to its risks, 
whilst he diminishes* its extent. At the same 
time it is seriously to be lamented, that the 
means adopted in this country for carrying it 
oix^.5Lnd without which it has been found im- 
practicable to counteract the precautions and 
restrictions of her enemies, are such as are 
highly injurious to the faith of either private t)r 
public transactions, and greatly derogatory to 
the national character. That these disadvan- 
tages are much increased by the effect of otir 
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orders in c6uneil, and by the system of granting 
licences, so justly and so forcibly reprobated by 
Lord Grey, cannot be doubted. Under the 
modified system of hostility which he would ap- 
prove, it may be presumed, that these injurious 
restrictions would be withdrawn ; but it cannot 
be contended, that during a state of hostility, 
commerce can at all times be allowed its free 
operations; or that political objects will not 
frequently interfere, so as to render restrictions 
indispensably necessary, and to produce incon- 
veniences and losses, for which it is impossible 
the adventurer can be repaid. 

Nor is it difficult to perceive, that whilst a 
continuance of the war, under a protracted sys* 
tem^ would afford us no effecftual relief, it would 
at the same time leave us under the operation 
of some of the worst consequences attendant on 
a state of hostility. Such a war would be with- 
out ardour, and without hope. — Enterprise and 
iionquest would be no more. — We might, in- 
deed, prove to our enemy that " we are able to 
^^ maintain the honour and independence of our 
^^ country against every attack that can be made 
" against us^*' but we are to le^ve him in the 
full exercise of that power, which may enable 
him to renew the attack as often as he pleases ; 
till at length, having shewn him that we are 
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invulnerable at all points, he desists, through 
mere weariness, from all further offence. If 
such be the mode recommended by his Lord- 
ship, it may with great truth be presumed, that 
the attempt to carry it into execution would be 
a perfect novelty in human affairs, and that of 
all countries on earth, this would be the least 
likely to adopt it.. That the courage of our 
soldiers and our sailors, both passive and active, 
i^ great, has been sufficiently demonstrated ; 
but whether it will ever arrive to such a pitchy 
as to induce them to suffer in patience every 
species of insult, indignity, and offence, with* 
out repaying it on the heads- of their enemies, 
may yet admit of a doubt. Is it not obvious, 
then, that in the present state of the contest 
between this country and France, the expres- 
sions of offensive and defensive war are become 
convertible terms, and that there can be no de- 
finite limits prescribed between them ? To de- 
fend ourselves effectually, we must disable our 
enemy frokn doing us further injury ; we must 
avail ourselves of ev^ry opportunity of convinc- 
ing him, not only lU^t we are able to defend 
ourselves, but that he cannot attack us with im- 
punity, and that we are no less prepared to strike, 
than we are to ward off a bloW. 

But it is unnecessary loiter to dwell on the 
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effects of a system, which, even if it were shewn 
to be conducivd to our interest, it is not in our 
power to adopts — Will our adversary suffer 
us to measure out our hostility in such propor- 
tions as we may think proper ? — ^To advance 
and retire at pleasure ? — ^To take just as much 
or as little as we choose ? — And to sport with 
war as with a child's toy ? To that dreadful 
expedient recourse should never be had without 
the strongest necessity and the most awful de- 
liberation ; but when the decision is once made, 
every consideration, both of policy and huma- 
nity, requires that our utmost efforts should be 
devoted to compel our adversaries to submit to 
our just claims, and to terminate the calamities 
incident to the contest. That war, under every 
form, is an evil greatly tO\ be deprecated, will 
readily be allowed, but when the passions are 
irritated by wrongs and inflamed by resentment ; 
when to these are superadded the love of glory 
and the thirst of revenge, we feel, from the sen- 
timents of our common nature, a sympathy with 
those who engage in the contest, which, in vic- 
tory, elevates and expands, and even amidst 
defeat and slaughter, soothes and consoles the 
mind ; but when these incentives are withdrawn ; 
when the courage and ardour of the soldier are 
relinquished for a cold, calculating, and inex- 
tinguishable hatred ; when valour and enterprise. 
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the diock of armiea aud the tented field, »re no 
more, aoid a nation of warriors devotes it«elfio 
lie in wait for opportunities to attack the enemy 
with advantage, and to protract the calamities 
of war, we sicken at the cheerless and death- 
like prospect, and feel no emotions but those 
of horror and disgust. — From the infirmities of 
our nature, war, as an ultimate^ appeal, is at 
times inevitable ; but the common interest and 
the common consent of mankind, require that 
the struggle should be speedy and decisive, and 
that the rniseries of those who suffer by its con- 
sequences, wiihotit beio^ pfMrtftkers in its -^uilt, 
should not be unnecessarily prolonged. The 
thunder may roll, and the bolt may fall ; but 
when the storm is past, let us hope once more 
to see the atmosphere clear, and to enjoy the 
brightness of day. — ^The calamities of the physi- 
cal world are temporary. Earthquakes, plagues, 
and tempests, have their season ; but a protract- 
ed warfare is a perpetual earthquake, a perpe- 
tual pestilence, a perpetual storm ; and to pro- 
pose to any people the adoption of such a sys- 
tem, is to propose that Ihey should resolve, not 
only to live in sorrow, in wretchedness, and in 
peril themselves, but to entail the same cala- 
mities on their descendants. 

The apprehensions so generally entertained 
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in this country of the consequences of a peace 
with France, are rather the spectres of an m^ 
flamed imagination, than the legitimate offspring 
of reason and of truth. This will be the more 
apparent to any man^ the more he will endea- 
vour to analyze and define the vague, indistinct, 
and general positions of those, who contend for 
a continuance, under some mode or other^ of the 
present wan Very evident, substantial, and im- 
mediate, are, on the contrary, the evils that must 
result from its further prosecution. However 
desirable it may be to this country to humble the 
power and pride of France, experience has shown 
that it is not by hostility that this is likely to be 
effected. War, it appears, is the element in 
which she lives, the nutriment on which she 
feeds; and whilst war continues, she will con- 
tinue to invigorate and strengthen herself at the 
expence of surrounding states. If, in compli- 
ance with the plan proposed by Lord Grey, the 
war be conducted on our part with economy 
and caution, and be principally confined to a 
defensive system, we shall only depress the spirit 
of the country^ and prol6ng the anxiety and dis- 
tresses of the people^ by an inefficient y aprotracted^ 
andy in the end, a ruinous warfare. If, on the 
other hand, we resort to measures of annoyance 
and attack ; if we fit out expensive armaments, 
engage in hazardous (expeditions, and subsidize 
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with immense mims every country that can be 
induced to oppose our enemy, f4^e must expect 
a repetition of the same misfortunes that we hope 
heretofore experienced. A long course of dis- 
astrous events has shown that it is not In- 

THE POWER OF THIS COUNTRY TO CONTROUL 
THE AFFAIRS, AND PRESCRIBE THE DESTINY 

OF EUROPE ; and that it is only to a ces- 
sation OF HOSTILITIES ANP A SEASON OF 
REPOSE, THAT WE ARE NOW TO LOOK FOR 
EFFECTUAL RELIEF- 
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